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1. Richard fitz Neal 


ICHARD, son of Bishop Nigel of Ely, is usually known to us 
as Richard fitz Neal or fitz Nigel. Before his elevation to the 
see of London he seems to have called himself Richard the king’s 
treasurer,! although to his contemporaries he was known also as 
Richard of Ely,? just as his kinsman and successor in office was 
known, and called himself, by the name of William of Ely.* The 
name fitz Neal is a later invention,’ but it is so well established 
that it would be pedantry to insist upon calling Richard by his 
proper name. We do, of course, meet in twelfth-century records 
other Richards who really were called fitz Neal, filius Nigelli,’ 
but there is little danger of confusion. 


at ‘e.g. St. Paul’s MS. A. 34, no. 806: ‘ Ricardus domini Regis thesaurarius, 
d Canonicus ecclesie sancti Pauli, hominibus suis de Chesewic salutem’, &c. In the 
earliest deeds he subscribes (c. 1160) he is similarly described: below, p. 164, n. 3. 
re In Ely documents, after his appointment as archdeacon, he is, of course, called and 
h- subscribes himself ‘ Ricardus Elyensis Archidiaconus’ (Ely Diocesan Registry, 
he Register M, pp. 156 ff.). 
* St. Paul’s MS. A. 33, no. 788: ‘In tota terra quam pater meus Gocelinus resin- 
gnaui [sic] domino suo Ricardo de Ely quondam tessaurario domini Regis et canonico 
sancti Pauli.’ Similarly Ralf de Diceto speaks of ‘ Ricardus Heliensis ’ (Opera, ii. 69). 
* That he was kinsman appears from a deed of 1198 transcribed in MS. Cotton, 
Faustina A. iii, fo. 248: this is cited by Mrs. Stenton in Cambridge Medieval History, 
v. 573. William was closely associated with Richard: he subscribed the deed quoted 
f inn. 1 above, which cannot be later than 1189, and, as the deeds cited below show, 
. in the last days of Richard’s life he must have been frequently with him. See also 
a Historical MSS. Commission, Report on Various Collections, vii. 28, 29. Is it possible 
ne that William was not only kinsman but son to Richard ? 
> * The usage dates certainly from the sixteenth century. Stow calls him Fitz Nele 
oe (Survey (ed. Kingsford), ii. 130) ; Godwin calls him Fitz-neale (Catalogue of the Bishops 


of England (1601), p. 143). Wharton, who refers to his ‘ cognomen’ Fitz-Neale, calls him 
by his true name of Ricardus de Ely or Ricardus Eliensis (Historia de Episcopis et Decanis 
Londinensibus (1695), p. 70); but later writers have generally preferred the nickname. 
* The documents in the Gloucester Cartulary (Rolls Series), ii. 89, cited by Lieber- 
mann, Einleitung in den Dialogus de Scaccario, p. 29, are too early in date to cause 
confusion. More likely to deceive the unwary is the Ricardus filius Nigelli to be found 
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When Richard became the king’s treasurer is a matter of 
uncertainty. It is generally accepted that his father purchased 
the office in 1158 and that by 1160 Richard had obtained posses- 
sion. It is also generally believed that he remained in office until 
his death.!_ Recently both assumptions have been challenged, but 
without any attempt at settling the true dates.* 

Having become Bishop of London in September 1189, Richard 
continued to hold the treasurership, as the pipe rolls show, until 
midsummer 1198 :* it is clear, however, that he did not remain in 
office until his death, which occurred on 10 September 1198. Several 
of his deeds survive to which William of Ely, the king’s treasurer, 
is a witness,‘ and one deed in which William of Ely, the king’s 
treasurer, is the grantee.5 These deeds are not easy to date pre- 
cisely from internal evidence. But we can obtain help from the 
pipe rolls. Both Richard fitz Neal and William of Ely received, 
as we may learn from Madox,* £20 annually from the manors of 
Essendon and Bayford in Hertfordshire. This payment was first 
made to Richard in 1177, the grant taking effect from April (or 
probably Easter) of that year.? It continues to be recorded 
annually in the pipe roll until 10 Richard I, when payment was 
made for three parts of the year only. William of Ely did not 
automatically succeed to this emolument, but received a grant 
from King John with effect from midsummer 1199: he, how- 
ever, obtained back-payments certainly to Michaelmas 1198 and 
apparently to midsummer 1198.° The inference is that Richard 


in Pipe Roll, 4 Hen. II, pp. 140, 183; 5 Hen. II, p. 19; 7 Hen. II, p. 12, &e. Cf. Red 
Book of the Exchequer, p. 318; this family is entirely unconnected with Bishop Nigel. 

1 Liebermann, Linleitung, pp. 13, 33; Dialogus de Scaccario, p. 10 (my references 
are to the Oxford edition by Hughes, Crump, and Johnson); R. L. Poole, The Ex- 
chequer in the Twelfth Century, pp. 7, 8. 

2 Cambridge Medieval History, v. 573. * See infra, n. 8. 

* Hist. MSS. Commission, 1X Report, Appendix I, pp. 33 a (no. 440), 40 b (no. 1432); 
ibid., Report on Various Collections, vii. 28 (xi. G. 4); Newcourt, Repertorium, ii. 
231 n.; Ely Register M, pp. 159 f. (this document is a confirmation by Richard of a 
gift of Bishop Nigel’s). 5 MS. Cotton, Faustina A. iii, fo. 248. 

* History of Exchequer (1769), ii. 41 f. 7 Pipe Roll, 23 Hen. II, p. 144. 

® Pipe Roll, no. 44, m. 9: ‘ Et Ricardo thesaurario episcopo Londoniensi xv li. 
numero in Esendene et Beiford de tribus partibus anni. Et in eisdem terris c. s. de 
quarta parte anni, de quibus Stephanus de Sturn’ham debet respondere.’ The words 
‘de quibus . . . respondere ’ are interlined. 

® Pipe Roll, no. 45, m. 7: ‘ Et in Esenden’ et Beiford xv. li. de tribus partibus 
anni de quibus Willelmus thesaurarius debet respondere. Et eidem Willelmo c.s. 
de quarta parte anni in eisdem uillis quas Rex eidem dedit per breue Regis et amodo 
totum ... Willelmus thesaurarius reddit compotum de xv. li. de firma de Esenden’ et 
Beiford de tribus partibus anni. In thesauro nichil. Et in perdonis ipsi Willelmo 
xv. li. per breue Regis quod attulit de perdonando sibi xx. li. de predicta firma quod 
est in forulo marescalli.’ The £20 remitted by the writ de perdonando presumably 
includes the 100s. for which Stephen de Sturn’ham was held accountable on the 
previous roll: I cannot find that he rendered an account. If this presumption is 
correct it follows that Richard received payment up to midsummer 1198, and thst 
William recovered back-payments to that date. We must, I think, assume that this 
ferm was an emolument of office. 
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relinquished the office of treasurer and William succeeded him at 
midsummer 1198: the change cannot, in any case, have taken 
place much later than that date. 

To determine with any certainty when Richard became 
treasurer is a more difficult task. The treasurer is an infrequent 
witness to Henry II’s charters, which are of no assistance on this 
point.1_ The name of Richard the treasurer first appears on a 
pipe roll in 1168,? but a deed dated Michaelmas 1165 shows that 
he was in office on that day. Another deed, to which he is wit- 
ness, belongs to the last months of 1163 or, just possibly, the early 
days of 1164.4 The treasurer, therefore, who was granted a remis- 
sion in respect of forest offences in Wiltshire in 1167 and a 
remission in respect of = murder fine in Ossulston hundred in 
Middlesex in 1168 was Richard. When, therefore, we find in the 
rolls of 1160 and 1162 remissions to the treasurer in Wiltshire and 
Middlesex, we are inclined to identify him here again with Richard.*® 

The treasurer appears in only one earlier pipe roll of Henry II, 
that of 1156, where he is mentioned under Cambridge and 
Devon: in the latter entry he is named William.? It has been 
supposed that Johannes thesaurarius mentioned in the same roll 
was also the king’s treasurer : * he seems to have been responsible, 
together with the bishop of Lincoln, for restocking the royal 
manors in Yorkshire. But we have no reason to suppose that 
the office of treasurer was divided, and it is not at all unlikely 
that we should identify this John with the well-known John 
Belmeis, treasurer of York, the future bishop of Poitiers: he and 
the bishop of Lincoln were together in attendance on the king at 
Dover early in 1156.° Who William was is not known, nor how 
long he held office ; '! and it is conceivable that another may have 

Liebermann, Hinleitung, p. 36n. No subscription earlier than 1165 appears to 
have come to light : see Professor Haskins’s note in Delisle, Actes de Henri II, ii. 463. 

* Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. II, p. 222. * Madox, Formulare, p. xix. 

“ H. Jenkinson, ‘ A Money-lender’s Bonds of the Twelfth Century ’, in Essays in 
History presented to R. L. Poole, pp. 197, 208. 

® Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, p. 130; 14 Hen. II, p. 5. 

* Pipe Roll, 6 Hen. II, p. 18; 8 Hen. II, pp. 13, 67: it follows that the entries 


Pipe Roll, 6 Hen. II, p. 42 (Dorset) and 7 Hen. II, p. 18 (London) also refer to Richard. 

” Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, pp. 16, 47. 

* Madox, History of Exchequer, ii. 312 ; Liebermann, Einleitung, pp. 24 n., 35. 

* Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, p. 26. 

* Monasticon, iv. 538 (no. 9); Eyton, Court of Henry II, p. 15. John witnessed 
another charter of the king’s at York (Monasticon, iv. 275 (no. 2)). This appears to 
have been granted at the memorable meeting when the question of criminous clerks 
was discussed (Robertson, Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, iii. 44). Note 
that John is here spoken of in one place as treasurer without qualification : ‘ Tandem 
Ichannes thesaurarius dixit.’ Similarly an account of the proceedings in the curia 
regis at Gloucester on 13 December 1157 mentions ‘ Iohannem thesaurarium ’ among 
the proctors acting on behalf of the church of York (Gloucester Cartulary, ii. 106). 
Other examples of this kind where treasurers of churches are undoubtedly meant can 
be found even in royal charters: e.g. Delisle, Actes de Henri II, nos. 68*, 76*, 87. 

" Cf. Liebermann, Einleitung, p. 35: ‘zwei sonst unbekannte Manner 1155 als 
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been treasurer before Richard fitz Neal succeeded to the post. 
It has been not infrequently suggested that Bishop Nigel himself 
was treasurer under Henry II,! but this can be disproved, as 
Liebermann has shown, by several entries in the pipe rolls which 
mention Nigel and the treasurer together :? clearly they were 
different persons. 

As we have seen, the entries in the pipe rolls suggest that 
Richard was already treasurer in 1160. This suggestion is borne 
out by the inclusion of William of Lavington, archdeacon of Ely, 
and Richard, who is entitled the king’s treasurer, as witnesses to 
certain deeds of Bishop Nigel. William of Lavington is supposed 
to have died ‘ about 1160’: 4 it is not easy to be certain of the 
dates of twelfth-century archdeacons, but the evidence of the 
early pipe rolls of Henry II suggests that William may have been 
dead some time before 1160.5 

Against the evidence of the pipe rolls we have to set that of 
the Historia Eliensis, which seems to have been generally accepted 
without any great difficulty. The account of Bishop Nigel there 
given is largely the story of the wrongs suffered at his hands by 


Thesaurarii auftauchen’. The remission to William the treasurer of 5s. arising either 
out of Henry of Essex’s eyre in Devon or from the donum of the county suggests that he 
had the ‘ libertas sedendi ad Scaccarium’: no such connexion with the exchequer is 
suggested by the entry relating to John. There are, in any case, no obvious grounds 
for supposing that William might be an ecclesiastical treasurer. : 

1 e.g. Madox, History of Exchequer, i. 209; Foss, Judges, i. 285, 361; Dialogus, 
Introduction, p. 20; Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins, p. 268. 

2 Hinleitung, p. 24; Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, p. 16; 6 Hen. II, p. 18; 7 Hen. Il, 
p. 18; 8 Hen. II, p. 13. See also the Cade bond printed by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson 
which is witnessed by both the bishop of Ely and Richard the treasurer (Hssays in 
History presented to R. L. Poole, p. 208). The suggestion that Nigel was treasurer has 
again been put forward in Cambridge Medieval History, v. =’: but the document there 
cited merely shows that Nigel] occupied a prominent po- svn at the exchequer. This 
we know from other sources, not only the Dialogus, pp. 97, 104, but also, for example, 
Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. IT, pp. 4, 14, 15, 28, 65, where several payments are made ‘ through’ 
or ‘ by the precept of’ the bishop of Ely: cf. Madox, History of Exchequer, i. 209 b. 
Nigel’s prominence probably explains Richard’s insignificance during the early years 
of Henry II. If, however, Nigel had been treasurer at any time after the reign of 
Henry I, we should certainly have expected the Dialogus to have mentioned the fact 
in lib. i, c. viii: it implies the direct contrary (pp. 96, 97). A later passage (p. 104) 
might perhaps be taken to mean that Richard (as treasurer) succeeded Nigel: ‘me 
ipso supplente ad scaccarium vices ipsius in quibus poteram’. But its real meaning is 
that Richard administered Nigel’s affairs during his infirmity and it therefore fell to 
him to claim a remission on Nigel’s behalf ‘ per libertatem sessionis ’, thus maintaining 
the privileges of the exchequer ; the incident appears to have happened in 1167: see 
the editors’ note on this passage, pp. 199, 200. 

* Ely Register M, pp. 155 b, 156 b. Richard signs as Ricardus thesaurarius Regis 
(Anglie) ; William signs as Willelmus Elyensis Archidiaconus ; elsewhere (p. 158 b) as 
Willelmus de Lauent[ona] Archidiaconus. I assume that his surname came from 
Lavington, Wilts., in which county he held lands (Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, p. 59). I have 
found no Ely documents subscribed by Richard as treasurer other than these two, 
which are cited by Bentham, History of the Church of Ely, p. 272 n. 

* Bentham, op. cit., p. 272. 

5 He appears thrice in the roll of 1156 (Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, pp. 16, 59), but at no 
later date. 
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the monks of Ely: it is a scandalous and highly imaginative 
narrative, with a strong hagiographical element : its chronology 
is confused. This is the sole source of our knowledge of the 
bargain between Henry II and Bishop Nigel which secured the 
office of treasurer for Richard. Briefly what we are told is this. 
The king was engaged in raising money for the Toulouse campaign 
(of 1159), and his necessities afforded Nigel the opportunity of 
offering £400 for the treasurership when it should fall vacant.? 
Nigel, however, had not that sum at his command, and he there- 
fore seized (as he had done before) the treasures of his church, 
including a wonderful pall,? the gift of Queen Emma. These he 
sold to Robert de Chesney, bishop of Lincoln,t who, having 
occasion to transact business at Rome, took the pall with him 
as a present to Eugenius III (7 1153). The pope made inquiries 
and ordered the precious vestment to be restored to Ely. The 
bishop, having concluded his business at Rome, came back to 
England, but did not return the pall forthwith. Instead, he em- 
ployed goldsmiths to remove the gold-work with which it was 
encrusted, and only the miraculous interposition of St. Etheldreda 
preserved it from injury until the monks finally bought it back 
from the bishop. 

This story will not gain credibility by neglecting the miraculous 
and changing the pope’s name to Alexander,® for the writer goes 
on to tell us what afterwards happened to Nigel when Adrian 
was pope. With a narrative so little trustworthy we cannot place 
reliance upon details not in themselves improbable. The office 
of treasurer might well have been put to sale ; the purchase money 
might have been paid to the king, although no trace of the trans- 
action appears in the pipe rolls; but, in the absence of any 
corroboration, these remain mere possibilities and nothing more. 
Consequently any argument founded upon the statements of the 

‘Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 627. 

* This seems to be the meaning of ‘ condictum accepit ab eo atque ministerium 
inter curiales, videlicet thesaurariam emit ’. 

* Note that palla is here synonymous with velum. 

‘ It is to be noted that Robert is stated to have held similar treasures as pledges 
for money lent in Stephen’s reign (ibid., p. 625). The story of the present to Eugenius 
may be founded upon an actual incident during his pontificate. 

* See the note to this passage in Acta Sanctorum, lun. v. 494. If Alexander 
were the pope meant, this would involve placing Robert de Chesney’s visit to Rome 
in 1166, since Alexander was absent from Rome until November 1165, except for a few 
days at the time of his election and in June 1161, and Robert died before the end of 
1166: 27 December, given by the Lincoln Obituary as the date of Robert’s death 
(Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, vii. 36 n., 164), is almost certainly too late, as shown by 
Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, p. 58; ef. Eyton, Court of Henry II, p. 99. Adrian, however, 
had long before required the restoration to the church of Ely of all that Nigel had 
despoiled (Jaffé, Regesta, nos. 10149, 10265, 10535 ff.; Liebermann, Finleitung, 
P. 25n.); but to substitute Adrian for Eugenius would equally rule out any con- 


nexion with the Toulouse campaign and would throw back the alleged purchase of the 
office of treasurer to 1154-5. 
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Ely historian leads nowhere ; and Liebermann’s conclusion that 
Bishop Nigel arranged his bargain before the king’s departure for 
the Continent in August 1158 ! is baseless. 

We need have little or no hesitation in believing that Richard 
was treasurer in 1160: but he may have been already in office 
as early as the close of 1156. In the present state of our knowledge 
it does not seem possible to arrive at any more precise conclusion. 
All we can say is that he relinquished the office of treasurer in 
1198 shortly before his death and probably at midsummer in 
that year, after a tenure of about forty years. 

While his father lived Richard seems to have been completely 
overshadowed officially ; and, whatever his personal merits may 
have been,? there is nothing to suggest that he had any marked 
force of character or that at any period in his career, civil or 
ecclesiastical, he was of any political consequence. His elevation 
to the see of London was a fitting reward for diligence in the 
service of the Crown; but he was no great churchman and his 
episcopate was in no way remarkable. That he devoted himself 
to the cares of his diocese is, however, suggested by a curious 
change in the writing of the pipe rolls, of which there will be more 
to say. But the only lasting monument to his memory is the 
Dialogus de Scaccario, the fruit of his official career. 

The progress in the publication of the pipe rolls of the twelfth 
century has provided a good deal of material for the criticism of 
Richard fitz Neal’s treatise. We have now in print all the extant 
pipe rolls up to that of the fourth year of Richard I, i.e. the isolated 
roll of Michaelmas 1130 and a continuous series from Michaelmas 
1156 to Michaelmas 1192. Many of the statements in the Dialogus 
may be conveniently subjected to an examination more searching 
than was possible, not only when Liebermann wrote his Einleitung— 
that ‘ first essay of a beginner ’ * which is still after fifty years the 
standard work on the subject—but also when the Oxford edition 
of 1902 was prepared, and when Dr. R. L. Poole delivered the 
Ford Lectures of 1911. It may therefore be of interest to examine 
certain well-known passages in the light of the information 
supplied by the printed pipe rolls. The main purpose of what 
follows is to show that the Dialogus was not, as is currently 
believed, completed in substantially its present form by the 
' spring of 1179, and to make some suggestions as to the manner 
in which the work was composed. 


1 Rinleitung, p. 33. 

2 Even the hostile Ely chronicler speaks highly of his abilities as a youth (Anglia 
Sacra, i. 627), and he earned a reputation for generosity and charity (Luard, Annales 
Monastici, ii. 70). 

8 So Liebermann in his review of Dr. Poole’s Exchequer in the Twelfth Century 
(ante, xxviii. 152 n.). 
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2. The Eyre System under Henry II 


A passage in the Dialogus, which refers to the six circuits 
arranged for itinerant justices in 1176, has been relied upon to 
give the extreme date by which Richard fitz Neal must have 
finished his writing. Since four circuits were arranged for different 
groups of judges in 1179, this passage, it is argued, must have 
been written prior to the new arrangement.! The underlying 
assumption must, of course, be that the circuits of the itinerant 
justices under Henry II were, at least in a broad sense, fixed and 
certain for years together, until there was an authoritative 
rearrangement which itself endured for a considerable period. 
For this view, which appears to be shared by most historians,” 
little support is to be found either in the pipe rolls or in any other 
contemporary source of evidence. To show, however, that the 
view is inaccurate it is necessary to state, chiefly on the evidence 
of the pipe rolls, what actually were the arrangements for the 
circuits of the itinerant justices. 

There is this difficulty with the pipe rolls, that they record 
merely debts due to the Crown within the accounting period 
between one Michaelmas and the next, and this accounting period 
may cut across the period occupied by an eyre: consequently 
the fiscal business arising out of an eyre may not all come before 
the exchequer in one session, and, further, there may be an 
apparent delay of twelve months before the exchequer has official 
cognizance of an eyre.? But any uncertainty which may be thereby 
introduced is of little consequence in the present connexion. 

The eyre system is, in essence, of remote antiquity; but in 
the course of the twelfth century it was organized and developed 
into an efficient and regular instrument of public administration. 
Stubbs, who devoted a good deal of labour and care to the investi- 
gation of the visitations of itinerant justices under Henry II, 
held the view that the year 1166 marked a definite stage of 
development in the system. From that year the visitations of 
the judges became, he thought, annual and general.‘ This view 
is not strictly accurate. Visitations, if more regular, were not 
annual after 1166; and as for the earlier period, it is possible 


' Liebermann, Finleitung, p. 10; Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, 
pp. 8, 9. 

* Even Stubbs on one occasion unguardedly used words which imply this : ‘ Henry 
took advantage of the event to remodel the provincial administration: in a great 
council held at Windsor, setting aside the arrangement of six circuits so lately devised, 
he divided England into four districts ’ (Constitutional History (6th ed.), i. 525; but 
see p. 648). Ramsay (Angevin Empire, p. 202) employs words similar to those quoted 
from Stubbs. Cf. Adams, Political History of England, p. 322: ‘The kingdom was 
at first [sic] divided into six circuits, to each of which three justices were sent. After- 
wards the number of justices [sic] was reduced.’ See also the editors’ note to this 
passage, Dialogus, p. 211. 

* Cf. Pipe Roll, 3 and 4 Ric. I, pp. xx ff. * Gesta Henrici, 11. xiv. 
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that the silences or ambiguities of the earlier pipe rolls may 
mislead us into believing that there was less regularity in the 
judicial organization than was actually the case. However, 1166 
is a good enough starting-point for our present purpose. 

The pipe rolls of that year and of 1167 show that Richard de 
Luci the justiciar and Geoffrey de Mandeville, earl of Essex, were 
holding pleas in a good many counties, at least seventeen. This 
eyre presumably was completed in 1166.1 In 1167 no justices 
appear to have been on eyre (I except forest pleas, which were 
held by Alan de Neville in that year all over England). The pipe 
rolls of 1168, 1169, and 1170 disclose an organization closely 
approximating to a complete circuit system. In 1168 the north 
was visited by Richard de Luci; the midlands, East Anglia, and 
the south-east by a commission of four justices; the south and 
south-west by one or more justices unnamed.? The next visita- 
tion, apparently in the following twelvemonth, saw a different 
arrangement : the north and the adjacent midland counties were 
visited by William Basset and Alan de Neville, junior, and some 
southern counties by the latter alone; the east and south-east 
were visited by another group; and Richard de Luci visited 
Staffordshire. In 1170 an eyre seems just to have commenced— 
one commission had visited Cumberland and Northumberland, 
another the south-western counties from Hampshire to Devon ‘— 


1 Pleas in Northamptonshire appear, not in the roll for the twelfth year, but in 
Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, p. 116; they are not, however, entered as nova placita. Madox 
is in error in stating that Richard de Luci held pleas in ‘ Carlile ’ (History of Exchequer 
(ed. 1769), i. 148); he has made sundry other errors of a like kind. Hence Stubbs’s 
account of the eyres based upon Madox’s data (Introduction to Gesta Henrici, u. 
lxiv ff.) is not always accurate: any substantial divergence on his part from the 
evidence of the pipe rolls I indicate in the notes which follow. 

* The commission of four was composed of the archdeacon of Poitiers, Guy dean of 
Waltham, Reginald de Warenne, and William Basset: they visited the ccunties of 
Lincoln, Northampton, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Essex, Hertford, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Southampton (Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. II), Nottingham, 
Derby, Leicester, Warwick, Staffordshire, Gloucester (Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. II); occa- 
sionally one or two justices seem aot to have been present, and in Kent Henry fitz 
Gerold acted in place of William Basset. Devon, Dorset, Wilts. (Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. II, 
pp. 133, 145, 163), Berks., Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, and possibly Worcester 
and Hereford (Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. II, pp. 80, 85, 89, 139, 141) seem to have been 
visited, perhaps by members of the commission of four. An undated deed executed 
‘coram Iusticiariis Regis scilicet Ricardo Pictaviensi Archidiacono et Reginaldo de 
Warenna apud Dunstaplam’ may belong to this eyre (Dugdale, Origines Juridicales 
(1680), i. 50; Madox, History of Exchequer, 1. 215). 

* William Basset and Alan de Neville visited Nottingham, Derby (Pipe Roll, 
15 Hen. II), Cumberland, Northumberland, York, Lincoln, Leicester, Warwick ; the 
latter alone, Berks., Wilts., Somerset (Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II). For the eastern circuit 
the commission appears to have been composed of Guy dean of Waltham, the arch- 
deacon of Poitiers, and Oger Dapifer : the first and third visited Cambridge, Hunting- 
don (Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. II), Norfolk, Suffolk ; the second and third Essex, Hertford, 
Sussex, and (with Reginald de Warenne) Surrey ; the archdeacon visited Northampton 
alone apparently (Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II). 

* Robert de Stuteville and Hugh de Moreville were justices for the north ; Reginald 
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when everything was brought to a standstill, presumably by the 
Inquest of Sheriffs. 


The circuit system was reintroduced, but for a limited purpose 
—the tallage of the royal demesne—in 1173: six circuits are well 
marked.! In 1175 the country was divided into two circuits for 
judicial purposes ; and the curia regis thereafter in the same 
year made a special visitation of nearly the whole of the country 
north of the Thames.” In the following year there was made the 
famous arrangement for enforcing the Assize of Northampton : 
the circuits are known both from the chronicles and from the pipe 
rolls of 1176 and 1177. From the latter it is apparent that the 
counties were visited at least twice in the two years,’ and although 
on the occasion of the first visitation the original arrangement was 
carried through, on the second occasion the northern and midland 
circuits were combined, the total number being in effect reduced 
to five. For levying an aid in 1177 there was a further reshuffle 
and the five circuits were reduced to four.5 These four circuits 


were retained for the purpose of a judicial visitation recorded in 
the pipe rolls of 1178 and 1179; three circuits were, however, 


de Warenne and John Cuminfor Hampshire, Wilts., Somerset, Dorset, and (with Gervase 
of Cornhill) Devon. The position of the entries on Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, shows that the 
visitation was subsequent to that detailed in the previous note. Madox, History of 
Exchequer, i. 145, gives a long list for 17 Henry II, but these are not nova placita. 

1 Sefrid archdeacon of Chichester, Wimar the chaplain, Adam of Yarmouth, and 
Robert Mantel served Essex, Herts., Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk ; 
Richard the treasurer, Nicholas de Sigillo, and Reginald de Warenne served Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Oxford, Kent, and Sussex, and Surrey was visited by Reginald de 
Warenne and Gervase of Cornhill; William Basset and John Mauduit served Northamp- 
ton, Lincoln, and (with John the clerk) Nottingham and Derby ; Guy dean of Waltham, 
Richard of Wilton, Hugh de Bocland, and William Ruffus, Hampshire, Berks., Wilts., 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon; John Cumin and Turstin fitz Simon, Hereford and 
(with Walter Map) Gloucester ; John of Dover et socii, Staffordshire, Warwick, and 
Leicester. Some details are supplied by Pipe Roll, 20 Hen. II. 

* Ranulf de Glanville and Hugh de Creissi took the counties north of the Thames 
including Oxford; William de Lanvalai and Thomas Basset those to the south and 
west. William fitz Ralf, Bertram de Verdun, and William Basset sat in the curia regis 
which visited fourteen counties from York in the north to Gloucester in the south ; 
the position of the entries on Pipe Roll, 21 Hen. II, and Pipe Roll, 22 Hen. II, shows 
that this visitation was later in the year. Cf. Round, Feudal England, pp. 509 ff. 
There is no evidence that the itinerant justices and the curia regis were ever simul- 
taneously in the same place, as suggested by G. B. Adams, Courts and Councils in 
Anglo-Norman England, p. 245. 

* The lists of justices in Gesta Henrici, i. 107-8, are those for 1176. Wiltshire was 
Visited in the first place by Richard fitz Stephen, Gilbert Pipard, and William Ruffus, 
and later, as shown by Pipe Roll, 23 Hen. II, by the second and third of these, together 
with Gilbert de Colombiéres ; obviously, therefore, there were two visitations in this 
on and possibly three, to judge from the fresh items appearing in the pipe roll for 

7. 

* The sixth commission in Gesta Henrici does not reappear in 1177: its place is 
taken by the second commission, which visited Yorkshire as well as most of the counties 
in its original circuit. There were exceptional visitations by Richard de Luci of Hamp- 
shire (also visited by the third commission) and Middlesex, which seems not to have been 
included in the original scheme. 

* For list see Gesta Henrici, u. Ixx, n. 3. 
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served by one commission, thus practically dividing the country 
into two as in 1175.1. The year 1179 is, of course, memorable for 
the judicial arrangements decided upon at a council held at 
Windsor soon after Easter.2, The extraordinary feature was the 
employment of a bishop at the head of three of the four circuits. 
But while we know from surviving legal records that one at least of 
the bishops duly started on the appointed visitation,’ it is note- 
worthy that no trace of the proceedings of any of the groups of 
justices appears on the pipe roll for 1179.4 Intheroll for the follow- 
ing year the four groupsappear, but minus the bishops: the circuits 
have clearly been rearranged and some special arrangements were 
necessary to clear off the business in a few counties.® In 1181 
there was no general visitation, and in 1182 only the north, the 
south-west, and some midland counties were visited.6 A general 
visitation next took place in 1183,’ the country being divided into 
three circuits. 


Beyond this point I need not go, for the facts of the judicial 
and fiscal visitations over the eighteen years from 1166 to 1183 


1 The midland and northern circuit was visited by William Basset, Michael Belet, 
and Robert de Vaux, Bertram de Verdun joining the commission later: the south- 
western circuit was first visited by the other commission, consisting of Ralf fitz 
Stephen, Roger fitz Reinfrid, Robert Mantel, and William fitz Stephen, which sub- 
sequently proceeded to the East Anglian and south-eastern circuits; London and 
Middlesex were visited by this commission. 

* For lists see Gesta Henrici, i. 238-9, which also indicates date ; Eyton, Court of 
Henry II, p. 226, dates the council 10 April, but does not give his authority. 

* A fine shows the commission headed by Geoffrey bishop of Ely at Coventry on 
30 July 1179; Eyton, Court of Henry II, p. 226. Another (MS. Cott. Vesp. E. xx, 
fo. 46 b) levied at Lincoln before the same justices may be a few weeks earlier ; if its 
true date is Saturday after the Octave of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 25 Henry Il, 
this should be equated with 7 July 1179, not 30 June as stated by Eyton, loc. cit. 

* This has been noted by Dr. Round in his Introduction to Pipe Roll, 25 Hen. Il, 
p. xxii. 

5 For details see Pipe Roll, 26 Hen. II, pp. xxv f.; Pipe Roll, 27 Hen. II, p. xxi. 
It should be added that Lincolnshire was visited by a special commission consisting 
of Bertram de Verdun, William de Bendenges, and Michael Belet as well as the regular 
commission for the second circuit (Pipe Roll, 26 Henry II, p. 57). The ‘ nova placita 
et nove conventiones ’ for Oxford in Pipe Roll, 27 Hen. II, pp. 113 f., are not, so far 
as appears from the roll, connected with the visitation of Ranulf de Glanville and 
Godfrey de Luci, as stated ibid., p. xxi. 

* The counties visited, as appears from Pipe Roll, 28 Hen. II, were York, Derby, 
Nottingham, Northampton, Oxford, Worcester, Stafford, Wilts., Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon : three, four, or five of a group of seven justices visited each county. Ranulf de 
Glanville et socii visited Hampshire, which seems not to have been visited in 1180. 

7 Pipe Roll, 29 Hen. II. Thomas fitz Bernard, Adam de Furnell, and Robert de 
Witefeld visited the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, York, 
Lancaster, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, Worcester, 
Salop, Hereford, Gloucester; they were at Gloucester in March (in the year 1182 
reckoned from Lady Day) (Gloucester Cartulary (Rolls Series), i. 234). Roger fitz 
Reinfrid, William Ruffus, and Michael Belet visited Northampton, Rutland, Hunting- 
don, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hertford, Bedford, Buckingham, Berks., 
Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, Southampton : Thomas fitz Bernard joined this commission 
in Essex and Hertford. Ranulf de Glanville visited, with Michael Belet, Dorset, 
Somerset, and Cornwall, and Devon and London apparently alone. 
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show plainly enough that there were no fixed circuits, and that 
while the order observed in one year might be loosely founded on 
the proceedings in the previous year, everything was provisional 
and subject to alteration and revision, even while an eyre was in 
progress. The changes in circuit were as shifting and various as 
the changes in the personnel composing the commissions, although 
the latter seem chiefly to have struck contemporaries ! and the 
former passed without particular remark, in all probability because 
no stability and fixity in the round of visitations had hitherto 
been observed or were naturally expected. 

Why the chroniclers should have chosen for notice two of 
Henry II’s many arrangements for itinerant justices it is not 
difficult to guess, for that of 1176 enforced the Assize of Northamp- 
ton and effected the settlement of the country after the rebellion, 
while that of 1179 was notable for the employment of the bishops 
of Winchester, Ely, and Norwich, the occasion of no little scandal 
at the time.? Nor is it difficult to suggest why Richard fitz Neal 
should have selected the former for mention and omitted the 
latter : the Assize of Northampton served to illustrate Henry II’s 
character which the writer was then drawing, and followed 
naturally on the description of the rebellion of the king’s sons : * 
to mention the commissions and circuits of 1179 would merely 
have interrupted the theme. We cannot argue that because the 
Dialogus does not refer to the council of Windsor, therefore Richard 
had no knowledge of it at the time of writing. 


H. G. Ricwarpson. 


1 The passage in Ralf de Diceto’s Y magines Historiarum (Opera, i. 434) is well known. 

® Gesta, i. 107 ff., 238 f.; R. de Diceto, Ymagines, i. 404, 434 ff. The objection 
to the employment of the bishops presumably lay in that it was directly prohibited 
by the twelfth canon of the third Lateran Council recently concluded (19 or 22 March— 
the exact day is uncertain); the decisions taken at Rome must have been known in 
England soon after, if not at the time of, the council of Windsor. It was, moreover, 
charged against the bishops that they had tried criminal causes involving the shedding 
of blood, a charge repudiated by the archbishop, who, it would seem, undertook their 
defence with the pope (Petri Blesensis Epistolae, no. 84; cf. R. de Diceto, op. cit., 
p. 436). But if the charge was entirely devoid of foundation, it is difficult to understand 
the archbishop’s letter to the three bishops (P. Blesensis Epistolae, no. 73) evidently 
written some time previously (whether in 1179 or a few years earlier ; ef. R. de Diceto, 
op. cit., p. 410: Trivet, Annales, p. 82, cited by Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of English 
Law, i. 457, merely reproduces the letter from Peter’s epistles). It is likely that the 
bishops refrained from taking a prominent part in the later stages, at least, of the eyre, 
perhaps from motives of prudence. They continued, of course, to hear civil causes in 
the courts, and are found sitting all three with Glanville and other justices in the 
curia regis in later years, e.g. at Oxford in February 1180 (Round, Feudal England, 
p. 576), at Westminster ad Scaccarium in October 1181 (MS. Cott. Vesp. E. xx, fo. 45 b), 
at Westminster again in May 1182 (Brit. Mus. Facsimiles of Royal &c. Charters, 
no. 63); cf. Monasticon, vi. 54 (no. 4); Hunter, Fines, 1. lxi; Madox, History of 
Exchequer, i. 213 ; Dugdale, Origines Iuridicales (1680), i. 50. 

* The passage presents certain problems, as to which see infra. It appears in fact 
to have been written after the death of the young king, and long after 1179. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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The Practice of Assignment in the Later 
Fourteenth Century 


HE recent publication of Professor Willard’s article 1 obviates 

any description by the present writer of the financial process 
called assignment. Of the importance of that process there can 
be little doubt. True, Professor Willard has warned us against 
carrying the contrast with cash payment too far : ‘ writs of assign- 
ment were after all only a slower form of payment.’? But he 
himself describes the inconvenience which this method caused to 
creditors, and that inconvenience was to have important conse- 
quences, among which may be reckoned the habit of discounting 
tallies of assignment.? Again, though assignment is no more than 
an anticipation of the revenue, and theoretically cannot affect the 
gross total over a period of years, it is apt to lessen the value of 
such calculations as Sir James Ramsay’s,* which are reckoned 
annually, by distributing the yield of any given subsidy over 
more than one year.® It is in fact, in the words of Professor Tout,' 
a ‘ pernicious process ... , by which . . . the Crown had sought to 
stave off present disaster by imposing severe penalties upon the 
future ’. 

But this is not all. The simple payment of the revenue in cash 
into the exchequer did not lend itself to any dangerous complica- 
tions in the art of book-keeping : assignment, on the other hand, 
invited them, particularly when, as often happened, tallies of 
assignment were completely or in part dishonoured by the persons 
upon whom they were drawn. In such cases the creditor would 
return to the exchequer, the original entry would be cancelled, and 
a fresh tally levied for his benefit, with which he would depart to 

1 Ante, xlii. 12-19. For a further discussion of assignment see the references given 
by Professor Willard. 

2 Ibid. p. 21. 

* Hilary Jenkinson, ‘ Medieval Tallies, Public and Private,’ Archaeologia, |xxiv, 
and the present writer in an article in History, January 1928. 

* Revenues of the Kings of England, 1066-1399, ii. 

* Thus writs of assignment, accompanied by tallies, may issue immediately upon 
a subsidy voted in parliament and will be entered forthwith as receipts on the Receipt 
Roll. But the cash balance brought by the collectors, when these drafts have been 
deducted, will not normally arrive at the exchequer within the same financial year, and 


may be entered even two or three years later. Of course, assignments were not limited 


to subsidies: payments expected under almost any head could be assigned. 
* Ante, xxxix. 411-12. 
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take another chance. Me.: while the Crown would be credited 
with a fictitious ‘loan’ for tue amount by which the creditor had 
been defrauded. Whenever assignment is frequent this process 
is common: the Crown might even cancel of set purpose all 
assignments on the customs or a subsidy for a time,! so that a 
whole crop of fictitious loans would result, all of which are 
apparently reckoned by Sir James Ramsay ? as revenue. 

Hence any student of the Receipt Rolls of this period will 
associate considerable confusion, cancellation, and in general bad 
finance with the practice of assignment, and on the other hand 
will find clarity, order, and simplicity accompanying the record 
of cash payments. 

Since this is the case, it becomes important, as Professor Willard 
has already noted, to establish if possible the relation of cash 
payments to assignments, together with the circumstances in 
which one method or the other was preferred. Professor Willard 
himself has analysed in detail the two years 1327-8 and 1332-3, 
and has established the fact that in the former, a year of peace, 
assignment prevailed, while in the latter, a year of war, cash pay- 
ment was considerably more common. In the period which 
Professor Willard chose there were no rough and ready data 
available for determining this ratio, but a few years later such 
data may be found on the Receipt Rolls, and they become general 
enough in and after 1349 to render the construction of a table 
possible.* 

On the Issue Roll for the Michaelmas Term of the exchequer, 
1332-3, cash payments are distinguished from drafts by the annota- 
tion sol’ or soluc’ as opposed to assign’, ass’n, ass’.4 A search of 
the Receipt Rolls of this decade has revealed the fact that the 
annotation pro for draft entries first occurs in the Easter Term of 
1336, while in the Michaelmas Term of 1337-8, i. e. in the period 
of the great wool pre-emption ® at the beginning of the Hundred 
Years’ war, it becomes common. Ten years later (2 Aug. 1346) it 
is followed by the first entry of sol’ on the Receipt Roll, this in 
turn becoming common in and after the Easter Term of 1349. From 

1 Finance and Trade under Edward III, ed. G. Unwin, pp. 103, 117-18, 122. 

* Op. cit., passim. This is the more surprising as the same author in his Genesis 
of Lancaster, ii. 94-5, has analysed the payments to a single creditor, John Neville, in 
the period 1440-7, showing that in this case, as is not uncommon, several tallies were 
levied in succession over many years before the sum due was fully paid. In this way, 
£1,231 188. 9d. did duty for £1,911 18s. 9d. But even genuine loans are capable of 
falsifying the revenue. See the writer’s ‘ Distribution of Assignment in the Treasurer’s 
Receipt Roll, 1364—5 ’, Cambridge Historical Journal, ii, no. 2, p. 182. 

* The writer had embarked upon this study before Professor Willard’s recent 
work appeared : he is none the less indebted indirectly to him, notably to his Intro- 
duction to Surrey Taxation Returns (Surrey Record Society), xviii, and directly to 
Mr. Jenkinson of the Public Record Office, for drawing his attention to the subject. 

* Willard, ante, xlii. 12. 

* Finance and Trade under Edward III, ed. G. Unwin, pp. 181-94. 
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this date most entries on the Treasurer’s Roll, and eventually on 
the Chamberlains’ as well, are marked on the right margin by one 
or other of these signs or their equivalents, and it becomes possible 
to make a table of their relative frequency. We have here, in 
fact, a reflection of the new pro and sol’ tallies, whose introduction 
is attributed by Mr. Jenkinson! to ‘some time in the reign of 
Edward III’; but we have more than that, for the convenience of 
this annotation was so quickly realized by the staff of the 
exchequer that almost from the first the terms are used even of 
entries for which no tallies were struck.” 

In the tables which follow it is not, of course, claimed that 
anything like Professor Willard’s accuracy in estimating the per- 
centage of assignment is attained : Professor Willard was working 
on two years instead of fifty and was dealing with the actual sums 
of money involved. To have adopted his method over so long 
a period would have meant a great expenditure of time and trouble 
which, with the new data available, would hardly have been 
justified. These tables then do not represent the percentage of 
pounds, shillings, and pence assigned or paid in cash as the case 
may be, but merely the percentage of entries which were draft 
entries, as opposed to those which represented a cash transaction. 
The obvious objection may be made that five pro entries totalling 
£5,000 represent a far higher percentage of ‘ real ’ assignment than 
five hundred sol’ entries totalling £500, and that the reverse will 
be shown upon these tables. The answer is that these tables do 
not profess to give the volume of assignment, any more than to 
record the gross revenue from year to year; moreover, it must 
be admitted that, though large sol’ payments frequently occur, 
the value of sol’ in general is habitually less than that of pro.’ 
But for reasons given elsewhere‘ it is suggested that, in the 
fluctuations they record, the tables may still have an important 
index value in administrative history, and a rough test of this 
assumption may be found in the more immediate correlations they 
suggest. 

These are three, namely, correlation with the wardrobe ac- 
counts, with changes in the staff of the exchequer, and with 


1 Loc. cit. 

* e.g. loans, genuine and fictitious, prestita restituta, remissiones, and other entries 
which will be analysed by the present writer in a general study of- Receipt Roll 
Marginalia during this period. 

* On the other hand the heavy assignments on the collectors of the customs and 
subsidies in the port of London may have a certain affinity to cash transactions, for the 
creditor would find their offices almost as close at hand as the exchequer, and might 
not have to wait long for his money. This consideration may do something towards 
redressing the discrepancy mentioned between the frequency and volume relationships 
of sol’ and pro. 

‘‘The Distribution of Assignment in the Treasurer’s Receipt Roll 1364-5’, 
Cambridge Historical Journal, ii, no. 2, pp. 178-85. 
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political events. The first of these has not been attempted : it 
is hoped that the forthcoming third and fourth volumes of Professor 
Tout’s Chapters in Administrative History may make it possible. 
The same work may well be of assistance in the second correla- 
tion ; for the only instance which immediately strikes the eye in 
glancing down a manuscript list of treasurers and chamberlains 
kindly lent by Mr. Jenkinson, is the very marked rise in sol’ per- 
centages contemporaneous with the dismissal of Bishop Branting- 
ham and the appointment of a lay treasurer (Scrope) in 1371. 
Episcopal treasurers do not return before 1377, and throughout 
this period and for two years after it the Receipt Rolls are in 
excellent order and a high cash percentage, touching 93 per cent. 
in Michaelmas of 1372-3, is maintained. This is a curious com- 
mentary on a period famous for its constitutional crises and 
financial mismanagement and exhaustion, a period which begins 
with the blunder of the parish tax and ends with the poll tax of 
1379. More especially, when it is discovered that the Easter and 
Michaelmas Terms of 1370 and 1370-1, the last in which Branting- 
ham held office, are represented by the most disordered and difficult 
rolls of the whole series, does the hypothesis emerge that con- 
ceivably the lay ministers of 1371 have been unjustly condemned, 
owing to their grave initial error over the number of the parishes 
in England, and that their subsequent administration may not 
have been so disastrous as is commonly supposed.! © 

There remains the third correlation, with political events. 
A study of the graph reveals a steady increase in the number of 
cash tallies levied from the opening date in 1349 to the peak period 
beginning abruptly in 1371. The minor variations are probably 
seasonal and may be explained as the result of making the inquiry 
term by term, instead of over a longer period. But the marked drop 
in and after 1356 needs accounting for, especially as according to 
Sir James Ramsay ? it is not to be attributed to expenses for the 
Poitiers campaign, which, from the exchequer’s point of view, 
were negligible. Manny’s Berwick expedition, the king’s Scottish 
raid, and the purchase and pensioning of Balliol may account for 
it, in spite of the fact that in 1327 and 1333 at least the greater 
peace there is, the more assignment.? More remarkable is the 
sudden rise of sol’ in the precise term (Michaelmas 1362-3) to 
which Professor Tout and Dr. Dorothy M. Broome ‘ attributed 
their ‘ Medieval Balance Sheet’: it is in fact the only term in 
which the sol’ percentage exceeds the pro between 1349 and 1370. 

1 Professor Tout thinks that on this occasion ‘ the anti-clerical ery was but a mask 
for the real issue, which was... the conduct of the war’. See ‘Some Conflicting 
Tendencies in English Administrative History during the Fourteenth Century , 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, viii, no.1. But the change in the Receipt Rolls 


is remarkable. 2 Revenues, ii. 218. 
3 See infra, p. 177, for a criticism of this principle. * Ante, xxxix. 411-19. 
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The difficult peak period which follows it has already been men- 
tioned : it is worth noticing that the only deep cleft in it is for the 
regnal year 1375-6, the year of the Good Parliament.! In 1379 
there is a sudden decline, associated once more with Brantingham, 
and a sharp drop in the Michaelmas term following the Peasants’ 
Revolt. The winter of the Wonderful Parliament (1386-7) is fol- 
lowed by a sharp sol’ rise and an equally sudden fall in 1387-8, 
while Richard’s resumption of personal power in 1389 is accom- 
panied by a steady decline down to 1391-2, when a strongly 
marked, if spasmodic, improvement sets in, culminating in a brief 
peak of 90 per cent. just after the first Irish expedition. This, 
however, sinks to 35 per cent. in 1397-8 with the suddenness 
characteristic of the reign. It is impossible not to bear in mind 
the events of 1397, and it is interesting to see them quickly 
followed by another brisk upward movement, which has only just 
begun to falter by the time of Richard’s deposition. 

Even this brief survey makes one doubt whether the financial 
policy of 1327-33 was necessarily followed for the rest of the 
century. So far from a period of war being a period of cash pay- 
ment, the years between 1349 and 1360 mark the lowest ebb of 
cash transactions. In the case of so prolonged a strain this is only 
to be expected. Assignment, though infinitely slower and more 
troublesome for the creditor, was the quickest and most convenient, 
if the most ‘ pernicious’, way by which the government could meet 
its obligations ; moreover it is almost certain that the wardrobe, 
still essentially the war department, continued to have a standing 
credit for » large sum at the exchequer until well into Richard Il’s 
reign, and it is quite certain that as long as this was the case most 
of the numerous requisitions made by wardrobe officials would be 
paid for by debentures,? which would ultimately pass through the 
exchequer and be noted as a species of assignment.’ There is, 
however, as yet no certainty in existing studies of later fourteenth 
century finance: that the machine changed somewhere round 
about the beginning of the Hundred Years’ war and changed again 
repeatedly during the century is highly probable, but the nature 
of each change remains unknown. 

The tables need a little explanation after the first three 
columns, which explain themselves. 

Column 4 gives the Receipt Rolls extant for the term in 
question. There is a triplicate series, the credit for the discovery 
and rearrangement of which belongs to Mr. Jenkinson. For any 
one term the Treasurer’s Roll, when in good condition, is better 


 April-July, 1376. 


* For the procedure see Charles Johnson, ‘ System of Account in the Wardrobe of 
Edward I’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. vi. 1923. 


* This ‘ species’ disappears under Richard II with the waning of the wardrobe. 
VOL, XLIII.—NO. CLXX. N 
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than either Chamberlain’s Roll, and may be distinguished from 
the others by the dot in the left margin employed to mark all 
entries (the considerable majority) which represent actual tallies, 
For the purposes of this study, every extant roll has been 
examined and collated with its fellows wherever possible: the 
Treasurer’s Roll, when available, has been made the basis for each 
term: when it is damaged or missing, either Chamberlain’s Roll 
at random. There is normally nothing to choose between the two 
Chamberlains’ Rolls, except at the beginning of the period, when 
for some reason ‘ Chamberlain 2’ is fuller. All cancelled entries 
have been omitted from, but all interlineations included in, the 
reckoning. 

Columns 5 and 6 give the exact number of entries which are 
marked sol’ or pro or its equivalent ; column 7 gives the ‘ blank’ 
entries opposite which there is no annotation. The peculiar pro 
notation is due to the fact that many entries are commonly grouped 
together in a single assignment: to the left of the dash will be 
found the number of assigned entries, to the right of it the number 
of grouped assignments. The percentages are naturally calculated 
on the first figure, but it was thought worth while to preserve the 
second. 

The remaining columns need no explanation, and it will easily 
be seen that those terms in which the ‘blanks’ exceed 25 per cent. 
have been omitted from the graph. ANTHONY STEEL. 
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* Omitted from graph, owing to high blank percentage. 
part 2 only, C1 and C2 both parts. ee 
* This is the absolute total. In the analysis of this roll undertaken in the Cambridge Historical 
Journal, ii, no. 2, entries containing both a pro and a sol’ element were split up and reckoned 


Separately, thus bringing up the sol’ total to 302. In these tables all such payments are counted 
once only, as pro. 


* Cl unfit. 
* 23rd January to 14th February 1371 (inclusive) missing from both rolls, also part of 25th 
October 1370 and 22nd January 137i. 


N2 


% (to nearest 
integer). 
Regnal Total |Sol’| Pro| Blk. 
Year. |Term.|Cal. Yrs.| | Sol’.| | Bik. | Entries.) %. | %. | %. 
23 Ed. East.| 1349 77 102 610 | 12| 71 | 17 
oo « Mich. | 1349-50 79 243 707 | 114 55+) 341 
de East.| 1350 Cl, C2 | 109 | 113 796 | 14| 72| 14 : 
Mich. | 1350-1 Cl, C2 | 126 | 163 879 | 67) 19 
” ” East.| 1351 Cl, C2 | 139 | 138 585 | 24 | 53 | 23 
oe « Mich.| 1351-2 Cl, C2 | 137 | | 170 730 | 19 | 58 | 23 : 
East. | 1352 Cl1,C2| 97) | 115 | 587 | 16 | 64 20 
Mich. | 1352-3 Cl, C2 | 227 | 86 725 | 31 | 57 | 12 
East. | 1353 Cl, C2 | 137 | | 72 641 | 21) 68) 11 
Mich. | 1353-4 Cl, C2 | 243 | 112 832 | 29 | 14 
East.| 1354 Cl, C2 62 | 346 | 474 | 13% 144 73! ~ 
. # Mich.| 1354-5 Cl, C2 174 | | 301 734 | 24% 351 41! 
» » |East.| 1355 | 1T,C2 | 175 | 47| 524 | 33| 58! 9 
Mich. | 1355-6 | T, Cl, C2 | 245 | | 41 690 | 35 | 6 
» oo» East.| 1356 T, C2 133 | | 56 602 | 22/69) 9 “a 
Mich. | 1356-7 | T. Cl, C2*| 196 | | 40 | 1035 | 19 | 77 + 
» East.| 1357 Cl, C2 146 73 911 | 16| 76) 8 : 
Mich. | 1357-8 | T, C1, C2 | 228 | 32 | 1163 | 19| 78) 3 
» East.| 1358 | T,Cl,C2 133 | 18 849 | 16 | 82 2 
| 3 Mich. | 1358-9 | T, Cl, C2 | 219 17 | 1070 | 78| 2 : 
34 Mich. | 1359-60} T, Cl, C2 | 227 20| 824 | 70 
East.| 1360 T, C2 194 22 741 | 71 
Mich.| 1360-1 | T,? Cl, C2} 290 78 | 1208 | 24 | 70 
East.| 1361 149 19 713 | 21 | 76 
BS » Mich. |} 1361-2 T, C2 320 16 960 | 33 | 65 
East.| 1362 | T,Cl,C2 | 222 87 801 | 28 | 61 
Mich.} 1362-3 T, C2 320 6 566 | 57 | 42 
oe East.| 1363 | T,Cl,C2 | 217 6 483 | 45 | 54 ‘ 
Mich.} 1363-4 T, C2 275 10 579 | 47 | 51 
» East.| 1364 T, Cl 245 31 551 | 44 50 
Mich. | 1364-5 T, C2 292 ¢ 16 675 | 43 | 55 
East. | 1365 Cl1,C2 | 138 59 | 563 | 25 | 65 
0 ,, Mich.| 1365-6 Cl, C2 263 9 663 | 40 | 59 l ; 
East.| 1366 Cl, C2 207 6 678 | 30 | 69 1 
Mich.| 1366-7 Cl, C2 234 20 751 | 31 | 66) 3 
East.| 1367 Cl, C2 163 4 649 | 25 | 74 1 
., Mich. | 1367-8 Cl, C2 246 13 602 | 41 | 57 2 
» 9 East. 1368 Cl, C2 174 8 382 | 46 | 52 2 - 
” « Mich.| 1368-9 | T, Cl, C2 | 218 ll 614 | 35 | 63 2 oes 
” East.| 1369 C25 241 15 580 | 41 | 56) 3 
” Mich. | 1369-70 Cl 496 78 | 1130 | 44} 49 7 
East.| 1370 T, C2 556 180 | 1190 | 47 | 38 | 15 
” Mich.| 1370-1 | Cl,C2* | 437 17 945 | 46 | 52 2 an 
» |East.| 1371 cl | 416 3| 621 | 67 | 33 | — 
” Mich. | 1371-2 Cl, C2 518 5 800 | 65 | 34 1 
» |East.| 1372 -| T,Cl, C2 | 669 2| 765 | 88| — 
” Mich. | 1372-3 C2 835 25 893 | 4 3 
” East.| 1373 Cl, C2 642 4 858 | 75 | 25 | — 
” Mich.| 1373-4 T 642 17 831 | 77 | 21 2 
» |East.| 1374 | T,Cl,C2| 553 3| 668 | 83| 17| — om 
” Mich. | 1374-5 Cl 677 34 865 | 4 
” East.| 1375 Cl, C2 446 3 572 | 78 | 21 1 ; 


THE PRACTICE OF ASSIGNMENT 


April 


% (to nearest 
integer). 
Regnal Total | Sol’ Pro. Blk. 
Year. |Term.|Cal. Rolls. | Sol’.| Pro. | Blk. | Entries.| %. | %. | %. 
50 Ed. III | Mich.| 1375-6 | C1 | 402 | 191/148| 15| 608 | 66/31| 3 
» |East.| 1376 C1 | 305 | 212/130 | 30| 547 | 56 | 39 5 
51 ,, |Mich.| 1376-7| C1 | 401 | 240/130| 32| 673 | 59| 5 
» »_|Kast.| 1377 | T,C1,02| 474| 119/79 | 2 505: 
1 Ric. I1| East.| 1377 T 60| 19/13 | 5| 84 
» » |Mich.| 1377-8] C1,C2 | 853 | 296/131| 1153 | 74 | 26 | — 
» » Kast. | 1378 | T,C1,C2 | 405 | 147/84 | —| 552 | 73 | 27 | — 
2 |Mich.| 1378-9| "Cl | 577| 314/163| 4| 895 | 65/35 | — 
» Bast. | 1379 | 1, C1, C2" 724 | 233/138 | 958 | 76 | 24 | — 
401 | 391/211° — 
3, | Mich.|1379-80| C1, C2 154/653 | 1165 | 63 | 47 | — 
308/168" 2 
»  |East.| 1380 | Cl,C2 ‘373 | 245/147" 1} 1190 | 53 | 47 | — 
a w& Mich. | 1380-1 No Rolls survive for this term —j|—|— 
»  |Kast.| 1381 | T,Cl,C2| 460 | 407/140; 5) 872 | 53 | 47|— 
Mich. | 1381-2 C2 365 | 736/366 13 | 1114 33 | 1 
»  |KEast.| 1382 | T,C1,C2 | 236 | 464/312| —| 700 | 34/ 66 | — 
|Mich.| 1382-3 | €1,C2 | 486 | 570/380 | 1058 | 46 | 54 | — 
» »  |East.| 1383 | T,Cl,C2 | 357 | 496/319| 1| 854 | 42/58 | — 
7 |Mich.| 1383-4 | T, C1, C2 | 426 | 833/493 | 1| 1260 | 34 | 66 | — 
» |East.| 1384 | | 264 | 583/341 | — | 847 | 31 | 69 | — 
8 |Mich.| 1384-5] ‘T,C1 | 359 | 921/510 | — | 1280 | 28 | 72 | — 
» |Kast.| 1385 | T,C1 | 383 | 618/329 | — | 1001 | 38 | 62| — 
289 |1008/527"| 4 
9 ,, |Mich.| 1385-6] Cl 1387 31/102 | 1599 | 35 | 65 | — 
» »  |East.| 1386 | 1,C2 | 427| 599/333| 4| 1030 | 41 | 59 | — 
10°, | Mich.| 1386-7} | 460 | 710/435| 21172 | 39/ 61 | — 
»  |Kast.| 1387 | | 508 | 145/97 | — | | 78 | 22 | — 
11 ;, | Mich.| 1387-8 Cl 419 | 458/370 | — | 877° | 48 | 52| — 
» | Kast. | 1388 C1 595 | 452/317! 16| 1063 | 56| 43| 1 
i2 |Mich.| 1388-9| T 598 | 362/263| — | 960 | 62 | 38 | — 
290 | 301/2354| — 
» » |East.| 1389 | C1 | | — {| 825 | 59 | 41 
4 
13, |Mich.|1389-90| c1,c2 | 454/3419 — 960 | 53 | 47| — 
» »  |East.| 1390 | T,C1,C2| 288 | 340/251| — | 628 | 46 | 54 | — 
4 
14, |Mich.| 1390-1] c1,c2 | 467/314) 905. | 48 | 52 | — 
» »  |East.| 1391 | T,C1,C2 | 262 | 286/182} 1| 549 | 48 | 52|— 
15 ;, |Mich.| 1391-2] ‘T,C1 | 330 | 554/307| — | 884 | 37 | 63 | — 
» » | Hast.| 1392 | T,C1,C2| 469 | 246/140; — 715 | 66 | 34| — 
16 ;, | Mich.) 1392-3 | T, C1, C2 | 424 | 502/238 | — | 926 | 46 | 54 | — 
» | Kast. | 1393 cl | 574 | 338/216| 913 | 63| 37|— 
|Mich.| 1393-4] 596 | 403/180; — | 999 | 60 | 40|— 
» »  |Kast.| 1304 | | 311 | 298/152} — | 609 | 51 | 49|— 
igs | Mich.| 1394-5 | T, C1, C2 | 534 | 245/171; — | 779 | 69 | 31|— 
» | Kast. | 1395 C2 467 | 188/149| 2| 657 | 71 | 
;, |Mich.| 1395-6| | 656| 76/63 | — | 732 | 90] 10|— 
» » |Kast.| 1396 | | 414| 200/161| 11| 625 | 66|32| 2 
|Mich.| 1396-7] C1 | 454 | 281/183| 1] 736 | 62| 38|— 
» »  |Kast.| 1397 | | 370| 523/349| 896 | 41|59|— 
21 |Mich.| 1397-8] | 370| 679/459| 111050 | 35 | 65|— 
» » |East.| 1398 | | 363| 391/234] 755 | 48 | 52|— 
22}, | Mich.| 1398-9 | T, C1, C2 | 690 | 315/153 | — | 1005 | 69 | 31| — 
» »  |Kast.| 1399 | T,C1 | 493 | 281/137) — | 774 | 64 | 36|— 


29th June, 1377. 


2 First month Cl, C2 only (18th April to 17th May). 


* Special receivers a 
receipts and are entere 


? The two sets constitute one term. Last entry under Ed. III 20th June, first under Ric. II 


appointed in these terms. Their receipts usually follow on after the normal 
ere below them. 


Special receivers appointed in these terms. In Mich. 1390-1 their receipts are placed at the 


need, instead of at the of the rolls. 
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The Rebellion of Humphrey Stafford in 
1486 


O write of Humphrey Stafford’s rebellion is to tell the story 

of a dismal failure. Looked at as a problem in legal history, 
however, the rebellion has a very definite significance, and an 
examination of its details reveals some useful information on one 
of those partially known episodes—and there are too many of 
them—which make the early years of Henry VII’s reign so puzzling 
to its historians. 

In the narratives of the reign, the rebellion is only an incident 
whose insignificance a summary of what they tell will best reveal. 
We learn from them that in the course of his progress northwards 
in April 1486 Henry VII heard that Francis Lord Lovell and 
Humphrey Stafford had escaped from sanctuary at Colchester, 
whither they had fled after Bosworth, and that they were preparing 
arebellion. Many years later Sir Hugh Conway was most emphatic 
that Henry was unwilling to credit them with any such schemes ;? 
but the king was ‘a dark prince and infinitely suspicious and his 
time full of secret conspiracies’ :? so we must not marvel if he kept 
his counsels to himself. It will be seen later that his incredulity 
was less ingenuous than he wished his subjects to think. Some of 
those ‘ flies and familiars’’ whose activities on Henry’s behalf are 
described by Bacon as a feature of the reign were at work quite 
early, and Henry was by no means unprepared. Whatever may be 
the full truth, by the time the king reached Pontefract on 20 April 
rumour was distilling into facts. They were not reassuring for a 
king with a newly won crown. Lovell was getting ready to attack 
York, and somewhere in the west country the Staffords were 
busy with a scheme for seizing Worcester. The dreary tragi- 

' Polydore Virgil, Historia Anglica (ed. 1570), 568; Hall, Chronicle, 427; Bacon, 


Henry VII (ed. Lumby), 20; Busch, England under the Tudors, 30; H. A. L. Fisher, 
Polit. Hist. 12 ; G. Temperley, Henry VII, 53. 

* Gairdner, Lett. and Pap. Rich. III and Hen. VII (R.S.), i. 234. Conway, speaking 
about 1503, told how his report of the plot had beenconveyed tothe king. ‘Wher uppon I 
was brought byfore hys hygnes and I affirmed all to be true as my seid frend hade 
shewed; and the Kynge said that hyt could not be so, and resoned with me alweyes 
to the contrary of my said sayynges.’ Hall, Chronicle, 427, also stresses Henry’s 
incredulity. 

* Bacon, Henry VII, 217. 
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comedy of civil war might well be played again by such a cast, but 
the players proved themselves unfitted for their parts. The crisis 
passed, and so the sequel gets scant treatment in the narratives. 
We hear that Henry’s active measures, the duke of Bedford’s three 
thousand troops, and the offer of a general pardon, led to the deser- 
tion of Lovell’s supporters, that this frightened the Stafford party 
with the result that the Worcestershire plot collapsed, that 
Stafford fled again to sanctuary, that the gates of a privileged 
place could not prevail against the king’s wrath, and that Stafford 
died a traitor’s death. With this the episode is closed. 

There, still remains a little to be told. It is concerned with 
many details, but the reign of a king whose genius was primarily 
administrative—which is but another way of saying that he was 
an expert in the supervision of the small things of government— 
can best be appreciated by a careful study of such details. They 
illustrate the working of the administrative machinery at the 
opening of the reign, suggest the insecurity of the new king’s 
position, and prove the firmness with which he grasped the pro- 
blems before him. What is perhaps their main interest comes to 
them from the nature of the sources from which they have been 
collected. Although no historian has narrated the Stafford affair 
at length, its history is none the less trustworthy for having 
been carefully penned in instalments by more than one clerk. 
The information put into indictments, plea rolls, and other 
official documents by legal clerks, and in year books by law re- 
porters, form the prime source for the story of the rebellion.! 

This material leads us back to the assertion made by Sir Hugh 
Conway. A letter of no small interest makes it certain that, what- 
ever Henry’s attitude, it was not long before he took steps to 
protect himself. The presence of this letter in a file of indictments 
dealing with the rebellion is best explained on the assumption that 
it was to be used as evidence in the legal proceedings.” It is 
addressed to Morton, lord chancellor, by one Thomas Cokesey, 
and it states that the writer and his ‘ uncle Vampage ’ had been 
commissioned by the king to search for Humphrey Stafford. Coke- 
sey gives a full account of his search, but although he succeeded 
in tracking the rebel to a wood near Bewdley, he arrived there too 
late. Stafford had gone, and though Cokesey’s followers ‘ to the 
noumbre of iiijC wel beset aboute the seyde wode and made 
scherche (sic) theryn to the utte uttemas we coude doe ; how be 
hyt as yet wee can not gete hym ne here where he hys become’. 

1 As to the controversy over the relative value of plea rolls and year books for the 
historian, this paper helps to show how the different types of legal material may be co- 
ordinated ; and while on the whole here is a case where the official sources can be used 
to provide more material than the year books, the value of the latter is not negligible, 


since the unofficial reports throw light on the places left dark in the official accounts. 
2 Public Record Office, Anc. Indict. 138/9. 
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The characteristic disinclination of contemporary letter-writers to 
commit to paper more than they could help deprives us of further 
information, though we read that the bearer of the letter will tell 
more if he be questioned. It is possible to answer some of the 
questions that may have been put to him. 

The methods employed by Stafford in gathering together his 
troops were varied. He had established personal contact with 
some men in the district, to others he had sent messages, as in 
the case of one Richard Oseney whom he had asked to come to 
Kidderminster.!_ It was common knowledge that Stafford had 
been attainted in the first parliament of the reign, and that fact 
was likely to hinder him from gaining support.2 He therefore 
spread the news that Henry had pardoned him, and as proof he 
produced forged letters patent, on the strength of which he pro- 
claimed himself to be a true liegeman of the king.* This story, 
once started, quickly spread, and hints in the indictments show 
that he soon obtained adherents. More rumours followed, and 
they show the direction in which Stafford’s plans were shaped. 
Many of his supporters were later indicted because they had 
plotted the king’s death and in odious English words proclaimed ‘A 
Warwyke, A Warwyke’ !4 Some had gone farther, saying that Henry 
had been captured in Yorkshire by Francis lord Lovell. Some had 
even said that Edward earl of Warwick had been set free in the 
isle of Guernsey and had been brought through the counties of 
England to York, where he had been put in the keeping of Lovell. 
And all had supported Stafford, whose plan it was to ride with 
all speed with as large a band as possible to assist Lovell in the 
destruction of Henry VII.5 

Those not indicted on these counts were charged for other 
actions of various kinds. Thus John Stafford, illegitimate son of 
Humphrey, was indicted for complicity in the rebellion, and also 
for stealing horses from the king’s close at Upton-on-Severn ; ® 
while one of the counts in the indictment of Ralph Botery was that 
he had given two pheasants to Humphrey Stafford ‘ propier 
amorem quem versus ipsum tunc habuit’.? The charge against 
Richard Burdett, knight, explains Stafford’s escape from Cokesey’s 
party; for the knight was charged with having warned Stafford of 
the approach of the king’s men.® Most interesting of all, however, 

1 Ibid. 138/65 : Coram Rege Roll, Hilary 4 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 2d. 

* Rot. Parl. vi. 2756; Campbell, Materials, i. 506, 531, 533, 536, ii. 467; and Cal. 
Inquis. P.M. Hen. VII, i. 1224, give details of the forfeiture of his estates. 


* Anc. Indict. 127/31 ; Coram Rege Roll, Pasch. 3 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 4. 

* Ane. Indict. 127/5. 

5 Ibid. 127/5, 138/1; Coram Rege Roll, Mich. 4 Hen. VII, rex. rot.3 ; ibid., Trin. 
1 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 11. 

* Anc. Indict. 138/68. 

” Ibid. 138/13 ; Coram Rege Roll, Mich. 3 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 7. 

* Anc. Indict. 138/72. 
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is an indictment of the bailiff and commonalty of Worcester for 
allowing Stafford’s men to enter the city because of their negli- 
gence in not providing an efficient guard for the gates.1 Sub- 
sequent events show that the occupation was a temporary incident, 
and the evidence before us shows also that the citizens of Worcester 
escaped punishment. But the case itself is valuable evidence of 
what the new king could expect in districts where he had not yet 
succeeded in making good his claims. 

Such in the main are the facts concerning Stafford’s rebellion 
as revealed in the legal proceedings to which they gave rise. They 
are not devoid of interest, but they are chiefly of value because they 
can throw light on administrative and legal history, and it is with 
this object that they must now be approached. 

That such proceedings were thorough is evident from the two 
bulky files of indictments which still survive, and from the 
numerous king’s bench cases arising out of them, accounts of 
which will be found scattered through the rolls of that court for 
the early years of the reign.? Sessions were held at Birmingham 
and Worcester. While some of the cases remained unfinished 
owing to the non-appearance of the rebels, and some were adjourned 
into the king’s bench for further hearing, many of them were 
settled in the first court. It is the nature of those settlements and 
the way in which they were reached that are really of importance. 

The first impression suggested by the proceedings is-a realiza- 
tion of the extremely close connexion existing between the king 
and the judges engaged in the trials. Henry’s close interest in the 
indictment of Stafford is a feature of which more will be said later : 
it is by no means the sole indication of his activities. Included 
among the ancient indictments are several writs ordering the 
judges to cease proceedings in certain cases. They are hints of 
external interference—though they are by no means irregular 
according to the rules of procedure of the period and the latitude 
allowed to the prerogative—but their use suggests that Henry was 
in close touch with what was being done in his name. 

How such interference worked may be seen from anexample. On 
14 May orders were issued to stay proceedingsin onecase. Two days 
later a message to the effect that the king now knows more than 
he did when he sent the first message was coupled with instruc- 
tions to proceed with the case. It seems a simple, not to say un- 
important, procedure: but fortunately we can see what was 
going on behind the scenes. On 14 May a faithful subject of the 

1 Coram Rege Roll, Mich. 4 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 13. 

2 For the indictments see P.R.O. Anc. Indict. 127 (Warwickshire) and 138 (Wor- 
cestershire). For cases in king’s bench, see Coram Rege Rolls, 1 Hen. VII-5 Hen. VII 
-_—" Commissions of Oyer and Terminer, 3 and 15 May 1486, see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1485-94, p. 106. « Ane. Indict. 138/23. 24. 
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king, one John Colard of Feckenham, petitioned his sovereign. 
It saddened him to think the king could accuse him of rebellion 
and he wants to plead an excuse. On market day at Bromsgrove 
he saw Humphrey Stafford and heard the tale of the king’s annul- 
ment of the attainder. Like others he had naturally expressed 
pleasure, but he had done it ‘ more for drede than love’. But evil 
tongues had spoken of him as a rebel. He had been indicted for 
treason. He put forward this excuse in the hope that the king 
would cancel the indictment, pardon him, and regard him again 
as a true liegeman. Henry agreed. The petition is endorsed 
‘De mandato domini regis viva voce ’.! . 

Two days later another faithful subject was preparing a petition 
—as indignant as he dare make it—for the king. Thomas Tolhoth 
drew Henry’s attention to Colard’s ‘ great and heynous treason ’, 
for which process should have passed on him. But ‘sinistre 
labour’ had been used on Colard’s behalf and under the privy 
seal an order had been issued to surcease from proceeding in the 
case. Inasmuch as the king had been deceived, Tolhoth hoped 
that other letters would be sent countermanding it, and that 
Colard would be punished.? 

How comes Tolhoth into the story ? The answer is in his own 
petition, where he explains that he had been granted all the lands, 
goods, and chattels of the said John Colard in consideration of 
faithful service to the king. It would go hard with him if Colard 
were not punished. For the end of this contest we must go to yet 
another record. When Colard’s case came up for hearing in 
Michaelmas term 1487 defendant pleaded letters of pardon issued 
at Winchester 25 September 1486, and his case was dismissed 
sine die. So the ‘ sinistre labour ’ won in the end. 

This example is suggestive. Despite efforts made earlier in the 
century to place a check on royal interference in judicial matters 
both by legislation and by the deliberate policy of individual 
judges, there can be no doubt that under Henry VII—especially 
in such extraordinary matters as rebellion—the king claimed and 
exercised considerable discretionary power. In doing so he was 
undoubtedly acting within his sphere, but in this, as in so many 
other matters, the strength of the first Tudor rested not so much in 
the invention of new prerogative powers as in the efficient exploita- 
tion of those which were in danger of lapsing through lack of use. 

It is to this royal interference in judicial matters that the 
second striking feature of these proceedings is due. The wholesale 
issue of letters of pardon is a phenomenon familiar to students of 
fifteenth-century legal administration. It played its part in the 
proceedings under notice, and writs to surcease must be regarded 

* Campbell, Materials, i. 434. 2 Ibid. 435. 
* Coram Rege Roll, Mich. 3 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 1. 
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in many cases as the prelude to the issue of a pardon. So generous 
was the use of the pardon that out of all the cases dealt with in 
court—and they were many—it does not appear that any one 
was punished save Stafford himself. Such clemency was in full 
keeping with Henry’s conciliatory policy during the early years of 
the reign, and it was abundantly justified by results. 

Useful as are the general legal proceedings connected with the 
rebellion as an indication of royal policy, there is more illuminating 
material in the trial of Humphrey Stafford. Though the story is 
not unknown, its real importance can only be appreciated by a 
detailed study. The truth has to be pieced together from various 
sources. In the official rolls of king’s bench we have a bald 
recital of the relevant facts of the case,' but the year book 
reports tell us more about what went on behind the scenes.” 

Stafford’s flight to sanctuary at Culham—whither he fled on 
11 May 1486—did not save him, for on the night of 13 May he was 
forcibly taken out by one John Savage, assisted by a band of 
sixty followers. But before his case was heard, an unofficial 
rehearsal of it seems to have been begun in the exchequer 
chamber. It was obvious that Stafford’s line of defence must be a 
plea for restoration to sanctuary on the ground that the king’s 
officers had no authority to remove him thence, and the judges 
discussed this point. Some of them wanted to approach the 
lords spiritual, since it appeared to them to be a spiritual matter ; 
but they were strenuously opposed by Townshend, who held it was 
a matter for common lawyers to settle, ‘for no franchise can be 
made without a grant from the king, because none can grant such 
a franchise—that any one can have such a place of safety—except 
the king himself’. In Townshend’s opinion the law was per- 
fectly clear. The king by letters patent could make a sanctuary 
without papal or ecclesiastical grant, ‘and the Pope can do 
nothing within this realm, for the pardon or dispensation of treason 
belongs absolutely to the King’. This anti-papal opinion was 
clinched by the argument that such a place of safety becomes 
sanctuary after papal consecration, but that the principle of safety 
begins in the common law and that therefore the whole question 
was one for the common law judges to decide. After further dis- 
cussion the judges decided to go into the question again at 
another sitting. 

1 Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 1 Hen. VII, rex rot. 8. 

2 Y.B. Trin. 1 Hen. VII (ed. 1679), pl. 1, p. 25, contains the fullest printed 
version. There is another report in Y.B. Pasch. 1 Hen. VII, pl. 15, p. 22. The writer 
of thisseemsto have seen the account in the official record, for his account resembles that 
on the plea roll. There is another version of the case in Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 105, f. 101. 
This differs from both printed versions. A shorter account will be found on f. 95, and 
yet another in B.M. Addit. MS. 35938, f. 26. The account in the text embodies informa- 


tion from all sources. ’ Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 1 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 8. 
* Y.B. Trin. 1 Hen. VII, ut sup. . 
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It should be remembered that this discussion was being carried 
on unofficially before Stafford’s case was heard. Whatever 
opinions they held concerning sanctuary, the judges realized the 
importance of this fact, and they expressed unwillingness to give an 
opinion on a matter that was later to come before them in court. 
Hody, king’s attorney, could only meet their objection with the 
lame excuse that the case was being thus brought to the notice of 
the judges because the king did not know whether Stafford was 
entitled to plead sanctuary, and consequently he wanted the 
opinion of the judges beforehand. It is an explanation that 
hardly explains. While Fairfax and others said it was hard for 
them to be called upon to commit themselves, they do not appear 
to have taken up a definite attitude. Like some earlier fifteenth- 
century judges they preferred to shift responsibility, and they left 
it for Hussey C. J. to decide when he returned to London. He was 
more confident. On the day after his return he went to the king 
‘and sought his Grace that he would not force them to give their 
opinion about Humphrey Stafford, because they understood that 
his case was to come up before them judicially in king’s bench, 
and then they would do what was right for them to do’.1 Henry 
granted the request, but he added instructions that they were not 
to waste time over the case when it did come before them. 

Stafford appeared in king’s bench on 20 June, and made it 
clear that he would fight the sanctuary issue. He was assigned 
counsel and the case was adjourned until 28 June.” ‘ But note’, 
says the reporter, ‘that the king was displeased at the long ad- 
journment.’* On 28 June the abbot of Abingdon appeared in 
answer to a summons to show evidence of the sanctuary rights he 
claimed. Into the intricacies of the pleadings and the obiter dicta 
on sanctuary privileges it is not important to enter, but it should 
be noticed that the judges did not find it easy to come to a de- 
cision. At some time before judgement was given there seems to 
have been another consultation in the exchequer chamber, and 
possibly it was only after indications of the king’s desires that the 
judges came to a decision. It was to the effect that sanctuary could 
not be pleaded in cases of treason. Once that judgement had been 
given there remained no hope for Stafford. On 5 July he was con- 
demned to a traitor’s death.5 

As an early indication of what Tudor policy was to be when 
confronted by problems of ecclesiastical privilege the proceedings 

1 Ibid. p. 26. 2 Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 1 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 8. 
* Y.B. Trin. 1 Hen. VII, p. 26. 


_* The question of sanctuary is not of prime interest here. Those interested in it 
will find Stafford’s case included in a general survey of the problem in Tudor Studies 
(ed. R. W. Seton Watson), p. 199. 

* Dict. Nat. Biog., xviti. 862 b, makes a reference to Stafford, but states that he 
Was put to death on 17 November 1485. 
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in Stafford’s case have great significance ; but they tell an equally 
interesting story to those concerned with the problem of the control 
of the judiciary and the part played by judicial interpretation in 
the working out of Tudor policy. Stafford’s case illustrates a 
feature characteristic of Yorkist and Tudor times. Though the 
influence of the judiciary upon some of the thorny constitutional 
problems of the period is not always obvious, a close study of indi- 
vidual cases reveals not merely its potentialities, but also the 
actual contribution made by the judges on more than one occasion 
in the evolution of constitutional theory and practice. 

Nor are these rebellion proceedings merely incidental in con- 
stitutional and legal history, though their main significance un- 
doubtedly lies in this sphere. They have a political meaning, 
for they may be taken as a test of the efficiency of Henry’s methods 
and a sign of his increasing domination over a country he had won 
by the sword and intended to keep by efficient administration. 
The early years of the reign were not easy, and the rebellions and 
riots with which they were filled were more important than is 
sometimes realized. Stafford’s rising was not an isolated event. 
Even while the north was being dealt with there were small but 
ominous incidents taking place in the south. On 2 May 1486 and 
on several days before and after there was a riotous attempt to 
depose the king in London. The malcontents, armed with 
standards reminiscent of earlier days,! met at Westminster on 
5 May and then went to Highbury in the parish of Islington to 
attack lieges of the king. Other incidents of a similar nature can 
be gathered from the years 1485-7 to be added to the more 
sensational and therefore better-known indications of disaffection 
during those years. Henry’s policy in all cases was that revealed 
in the Stafford rising with its stern repressive measures, generous 
use of pardons, and ruthless treatment of the leaders. As a result 
of this policy it is clear that by June 1487 the king was doing 
more than merely holding his own. It is in the light of facts such 
as these that the notorious ‘Star Chamber Act’ should be read’ 
However that act is interpreted, it remains an illustration of the 
royal policy for tightening up the administrative machinery, and 
its place in the general policy of those years is clearly suggested by 
another fact to be gleaned from judicial proceedings. 

In the troubled years of the fifteenth century it became 
customary for incoming kings to symbolize the continuity of 
events and their own resolution to preserve strong government by 


2 Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 1 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 10. They were armed with ‘ diuerss 
signa videlicet Ploughs Rokkes Clowtes Shoes and Wolsakkes ac duo vexilla vocats 
Standers unum eorum cum signo rubee rose et alterum de le Ragged Staff’. 

2 Ante, xxxvii.537. A. F. Pollard, Council, Star Chamber, and Privy Council under 
the Tudors. 
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the issue of writs to the judges vindicating their position as kings 
de iure or against that of their de facto predecessors. This made 
possible continuity in legal proceedings. Henry’s writ will be 
found on the first plea roll of the reign.!_ But a more interesting 
enrolment occurs on a later roll in the form of a writ of privy seal 
dated 18 December 1487.2 In this Henry pointed out that his pre- 
decessors Edward IV and Richard, ‘ late in dede and not of right 
King of England,’ had issued privy seal writs to surcease proceed- 
ings in many cases of murder, treason, riots, and other offences 
from which escheats, forfeitures, fines, issues, and other profits 
ought to have come to the Crown. Henry ordered the judges to 
make out writs to proceed in all such cases ‘ for such interest and 
profite as belongeth unto us as in the right of our said crown’. 

Here is evidence of Henry’s anxiety to master the administra- 
tive machinery. And there is also extant—this is much more 
important—evidence which goes to show that these instructions 
became more than the expression of a pious hope. Cases prove that 
some of the outstanding proceedings were revived, and the sus- 
picion is confirmed that 1487, not 1485, is the crucial point in the 
administrative history of the reign.* Thus the spirit with which 
Henry met the political problems of the first three years definitely 
established his position, and the administrative orders of 1487 were 
signs of the king’s efforts to set the governmental machine in full 
working order. 

Whatever be the truth on these questions, Henry’s policy 
towards Stafford and his party was definite enough. Like all 
problems of statecraft of that period the rebellion ‘was so handled 
that neither prerogative nor profit went to diminution ’.* 

C. H. WILLIaAMs. 


1 Coram Rege Roll, Mich. 1 Hen. VII, rot. 1d. Noticed in Mr. H. G. Richardson’s 
paper, ‘Year Books and Plea Rolls as Sources of Historical Information’ (Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., v, p. 53). 

* Coram Rege Roll, Hilary 3 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 7. 

* Ante, xl. 79, for one such example, a case which first came before the courts in 1461 
and was finally disposed of in 4 Hen. VII. Analysis of the cases heard in the early 
years of the reign gives suggestive results. 

* Bacon, Henry VII, 212. 
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The Seal of the Privy Council 


HE importance of an understanding of the origins and func- 

tions of the various royal seals has been indicated by many 
recent students of English administrative history. But while the 
Great Seal, the privy seal, and the signet have received recognition, 
it is nevertheless true that much remains to be done in connexion 
with the employment of seals by the various offices and depart- 
ments of state. The important place of the privy council in 
English history has long been apparent, yet the historian, the 
antiquary, and the collector have been equally neglectful of the 
privy council seal.2 The existence of such a seal can be traced 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the present time. And 
for the last two hundred years, at least, this seal has been necessary 
for the authentication of every official document issuing from the 
council.® 

The king’s council of the middle ages had no fixed and uniform 
method of authenticating the documents which it issued. In 
many cases the clerk of the council affixed his signature to the 
papers which he prepared under the direction of the council.! 
During the reign of Henry VI the clerks added brief notes indicat- 
ing that action on various matters was taken by advice of the 

1 In gathering the material used in this paper the writers have received much 
assistance. Especial thanks are due to his grace the duke of Rutland ; Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy, late clerk of the privy council; Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, late deputy keeper 
of the Public Records ; Mr. Richard Holworthy of London ; and Miss Isabel M. Calder 
and Mr. Ralph G. Lounsbury of Yale University. 

2 Careful examination of the leading authorities on the constitutional and admini- 
strative history of England, and in particular on the council itself, has failed to reveal 
any discussion of the privy council seal with one exception. Professor E. Raymond 
Turner, whose attention was first called to the subject by the writers of this paper, has 
incorporated a brief discussion of this seal in his recently published work, The Privy 
Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Baltimore, 1927), 
i. 124-7. Even the students of sphragistic and diplomatic rarely indicate that their 
attention has been directed to this seal. For example, The Catalogue of Seals in the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, ed. by W. De G. Birch (London, 
1887-1900), lists only three examples of the seal, none of them from the period of its 
greatest importance. 

3 Attention should be called to the fact that the editors of calendars and collections 
of documents commonly fail to describe the seal under which individual documents 
are issued. This information is sometimes of such importance that the omission of it 
impairs the value of the printed work. 


‘ Sir H. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, vol. i, p. xvii. 
See also ibid. pp. 19-20, 40-41. 
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council, and naming the councillors present. To such notes the 
clerks more and more often appended their own signatures. But 
this form of authentication did not become systematized by regula- 
tion until the sixteenth century. In 1547 the council gave the 
clerks permission to deliver to certain officials copies of acts 
entered in the register. These copies were to be ‘ under thand 
and signe of the saide clerk so delivering the same with theis 
speciall wourdes in thende ‘‘ Concordat ad originali”’ [sic]’.2 While 
this probably meant no more than the verification of ‘ true 
copies ’, it indicates a growing recognition of the significance of the 
clerk’s signature. Three years later the privy council ordered that 
‘lettres shulde be writen to the Treasorers not to paye any 
warraunt though it be signed by the Counsaill onlesse it be also 
subscribed with the hande of the said William Thomas clerk of the 
privy council’.? From many other examples it is clear that the 
signature of the clerk had, by the close of the sixteenth century, 
come to be looked upon as evidence that the document had been 
drawn up according to the customary form, and also that informa- 
tion (often contained in so-called ‘ schedules’) was authentic.* 
Similarly, so far as the writers can determine, all orders in council 
were signed by the clerk. At the present time the signature of the 
clerk is essential to the validity of orders in council.® 

The signature of the clerk was not the only way in which council 
documents were authenticated. For instance, in the second 
year of Henry VI, there is to be found an example of attestation 
by the use of the autograph signatures of the council as a body.® 
That this custom continued is indicated by later documents. The 
whole council signed the articles and secret articles devised by 
them as a basis of the treaty of marriage between Queen Mary 


1 British Museum MS., Cotton, Cleopatra F. v, fo. 142; see also Nicolas, Pro- 
ceedings and Ordinances, v. 113, 131 ; vi. 166, 171, 316, 330. 

* J. R. Dasent (ed.), Acts of the Privy Council, 1547-50, pp. 11-12. Perhaps the 
origin of the ‘ order in council’ is to be found in this regulation of 1547, for the docu- 
ment called the ‘ order in council ’ is essentially a verified copy of an entry in the privy 
council register. The development of the order in council as a diplomatic formula 
deserves more attention than it has received. Its present form dates from the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Examples, however, are much more common after 1600. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1550-2, p. 4. In the following year, 1551, it was deter- 
mined ‘ that no lettre nor other writing shuld passe at the Boorde to sygne by them, 
but that first the same shuld be subscribed by oone of the two Pryncipall Secretaries 
or one of Clerkes of the Counsell’ (ibid. p. 500). By direction of the council in 1582, 
no letter was to be signed by a member of the council unless the clerk had previously 
signed it (ibid., 1581-2, p. 395). 

* A few of these examples are: Acts of the Privy Council, 1558-70, pp. 224-5; 
1571-5, pp. 84-5, 256 ; 1577-8, pp- 260-1; 1581-2, p.41; 1596-7, pp. 251, 414. 

* F. W. Maitland, Constitutional History of England (Cambridge, 1908), p. 406, note. 

* J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council in England during the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
1913), pp. 388-9. A similar example of councillors’ autographs may be found on instruc- 


tions to the Garter King of Arms (12 March, 5 Henry VI, 1427) in Nicolas, Proceedings 
and Ordinances, iii, 259-65. 
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and Prince Philip of Spain in 1553.1 There are numerous other 
examples of councillors’ autographs upon letters, warrants, and 
proclamations of the Tudor period.2 But the members of the 
council signed formal orders in council infrequently, if at all. By 
the latter part of the seventeenth century such signatures are 
never found on orders in council. They are, however, always 
found on letters sent by the council. 

Many letters which actually.originated in the king’s council bore 
the royal sign manual. The difficulty of distinguishing at all times 
between sign-manual letters which originated in the council and 
those coming solely from the king makes it hard to state exactly 
when the practice of adding the king’s own signature or initials to 
a letter or bill of the council arose. Professor Baldwin states that 
it began during the reign of Richard II. By the time of Henry VI 
it was common.’ It was very frequent during the reigns of the. 
first two Tudors. A form of the royal signature which came into 
use during the illness of Henry VII was the ‘ stamp ’ or facsimile. 
One such stamp was in the custody of the council, while another 
was employed by various royal officials.5 This practice was 
followed in the reign of Edward VI. And after the marriage of 
Philip and Mary, the council ordered that both the king and queen 
should sign documents and that a stamp should be made of both 
their names to be used ‘for the stamping of suche matiers as 
shulde be requisite 

Thus far we have dealt with authentication by signature only. 
But the majority of the documents which were issued by the 
authority of the king in council eventually appeared under the 
familiar royal seals. The advisory character of the council during 
the middle ages, as well as the frequent variations in its composi- 
tion and power, retarded the development of a particular council 
seal. ‘Whatever was its personnel,’ Professor Tout says of the 
medieval council, ‘ whatever the advice it gave, and whether that 
advice were taken or not, the executive measures necessary to 
carry it out were, before Tudor times at least, seldom the direct 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1547-80, December (?), 1553. 

2 The following may be cited: British Museum, Harleian MSS. 285, fos. 144, 148; 
6989, fos. 85, 87, 88, 97; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1601-3 (Addenda, 1547- 
65), 1 July 1548; R. P. Steele, Catalogue of Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, i (Biblio- 
theca Lindesiana, v), p. lxxxvi and nos. 515, 849, 858, 881, 928. 

3 J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council, p. 389. ‘ 

‘e.g. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, v. 111, 132, 185-6, 187-8, 421-2; 
vi. 23, 76, 86-7, 257, 290, 298. 

5 For discussions of this stamp, see State Papers, King Henry the Eighth (1830), 
i. 628-9 n.; and Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal 
of England (London, 1926), pp. 82, 91-2. During the years 1540-2 alone the records 
of the council contain no less than forty-eight references to the use of this stamp 02 
council documents (Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, vii. 7, 11, 13, 24, 27, 
and passim). 
* Acts of the Privy Council, 1554-6, p. 53. 
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act of the council. It needed a writ of chancery, of privy seal, 
of the exchequer, to execute effectively the conciliar act.’1 In 
many cases letters from the council bore the signet, affixed by 
the secretary, whose relations to that body were of the most 
intimate character.2 Similarly the council was a frequent source 
of authority for documents issuing under the Great Seal. The 
notes of warranty in the rolls of chancery quite frequently read 
‘per concilium’, ‘per ipsum regem et consilium’, ‘ per peticionem 
de concilio’, or some similar words, attesting to the council’s 
authority for the affixing of the Great Seal.* 

But the privy seal came more and more to be used to put the 
acts of the council into execution. Letters to churchmen or lay 
dignitaries, summonses to appear before the council, orders to 
the chancellor to issue letters under the Great Seal, and directions 
to the exchequer to make money payments were commonly 
given under the privy seal ‘de mandato regis per avisamentum 
consili’.t Indeed, the use of the privy seal became so common 
that Professor Baldwin declares that ‘ from the files of warrants 
for the privy seal alone, if necessary, an extensive register of the 
acts of the privy council could be reconstructed ’.5 One must, 
however, be careful not to regard the privy seal as the special 
seal of the council. 

It remained for certain changes in the Tudor period to prepare 
the way for the creation of the council seal. During the reign of 
Henry VIII there took place a movement towards separation of the 
advisory and administrative functions of the council from those 
of a judicial character. In part, at least, the former duties came 
more and more to be handled by the smaller group of officials 
personally attendant upon the king, while the latter powers were 


1 T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England (Publica- 
tions of the University of Manchester, Historical Series, nos. xxxiv, xxxv, Manchester, 
1920), i. 11. See also ibid. ii. 147. Professor Baldwin, after describing the use of orders 
of the king and council to secure action directly by minor officials, says, ‘ But in the 
greater number of cases the acts of the council were taken as warrants for official letters 
either under the great seal or under the privy seal’ (The King’s Council, p. 385). 

* Two letters to the bishop of Carlisle, dated 3 July and 14 October 1541, bear, in 
addition to the signet, the stamp of the royal sign manual and the autograph signa- 
tures of the councillors present (Add. MS. 6362, arts. 3. 1). A third letter to the bishop, 
dated 30 March 1541, though now lacking the seal, is stated to be ‘ Yeven under our 
ee letters are printed in Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, vii. 208-10, 

* The subject of the council warrants for the use of the Great Seal has been thoroughly 
covered by Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte in his recent work, Historical Notes on the Use of 
the Great Seal of England, ch. vii. An analysis of the Calendar of Patent Rolis for the 
two years 7 and 8 Henry IV (1405-7), a period when the council was relatively strong, 
shows that, according to the notes of warranty, the council was authority for affixing 
a, Seal to approximately 10 per cent. of the more than 2,700 documents listed 


‘e.g. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, vi. 27, 74, 159, 208, 258. 
‘J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council, p. 420, 
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shared by a somewhat more inclusive body of councillors. In 
time these two groups came to be differentiated as the privy 
council and the court of star chamber, although it is perhaps true 
that the separation was purely one of function and not of personnel. 
To a considerable degree the appointment of a clerk and the 
beginning of a register constituted the first definite organization 
of the separate administrative and advisory functions of the 
council. These steps were taken by an order of the council of 
10 August 1540, which provided that 


there shuld be a Clerk attendaunt upon the sayde Counsaill to writte entre 
and register all such decrees determinacons lettres and other such things 
as he shuld be appoynted to entre in a booke, to remayne always a leger, 
as well for the dischardge of the said councaillors touching such things as 
they shuld passe from tyme to tyme, as alsoo for a memoriall unto theim 
of their own procedings.! 

In this administrative capacity the council ceased to be an 
almost solely advisory body and acquired a truly executive posi- 
tion. With greater and greater frequency governmental action 
took place directly upon the council’s orders without the inter- 
position of instruments under the Great Seal, the privy seal, or the 
signet. Conciliar documents, whether letters from the council 
or orders in council, increased in number during this period; 
hence it is only natural to find that there was a corresponding 
development in the formality of sealing them. This culminated 
in 1555 with the request of the council that it be granted a special 
seal of its own. Gaps in the records make it difficult to state with 
certainty that there was no privy council seal before this year. 
The existing registers of the council prior to 1555 contain no refer- 
ence to such a seal. Its non-existence might possibly be inferred 
from the fact that soon after the accession of Edward VI the 
council ordered a large number of new seals, including the Great 
Seal, the privy seal, and seals for the duchy of Lancaster, for the 
king’s bench, and for the common pleas, but none for the council 
itself.2 Probably during these transitional years the former 
methods of attesting conciliar documents continued, that is, by 
means of the signatures of the clerks, the councillors, or the king, 
or the royal seals. But by 1555 the administrative and execu- 
tive functions of the council had apparently become so clearly 

1 Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, vii. 3-4. Although there exists a difference 
of opinion as to the exact interpretation of this order, there is apparently no dispute 
that at least the beginnings of functional separation are here indicated. Cf. A. F. 
Pollard, Council, Star Chamber, and Privy Council under the Tudors, ante, xxxvi. 
337-60, 516-39; xxxviii. 42-60, especially the last section, and E. R. Turner, The 
Privy Council in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1603-1784, i. 15-66. The 
appointment of a clerk is, of course, not a new thing. The important point is that 4 
record is commenced of the proceedings of the body of councillors attendant upon the 


king, out of which group the privy council was slowly evolving. 
* Acts of the Privy Council, 1547-50, pp. 65, 75-6, 81, 121-2. 
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established that a separate seal was necessary to secure its instru- 
ments and to identify its authority.” An entry in the council 
register under the date 20 May 1555 reads : 


It was this day agreed that the King and Quenes Majesties shulde be 
moved that a Seale shulde be made with theise lettres Pp. and M., with a 
crowne over the same, with which Seale all lettres passing this Boorde 


shuld be sealed, and the same to remayne in the custodie of theldest 
Clere of the Counsaill.+ 


That this request was granted within a year is evident from a 
manuscript letter of 9 May 1556, signed by six members of the 
council and fastened with a seal similar in design to that asked 
for a year earlier.2 This is the first example of the privy council 
seal that has been found. In view of the importance of seals in 
general in administrative history, the acquisition by the privy 
council of a special seal seems extremely significant. It seems, 
indeed, to be formal recognition of the position and character 
of the council as an agency of government. From this time 
onward the existence and use of such a seal has been continuous. 
This fact is attested both by references to the occasional engraving 
of such seals * and by the ever-increasing number of letters and 
orders in council so sealed from that time to the present which 
have found their way into the various collections of papers in 
the Public Record Office and other repositories.* 

It is worth remarking that the court of star chamber—the 
council in its judicial capacity—developed no special seal of its 
own, but continued, as the council of the middle ages had done, 
to use the Great Seal and the privy seal for its instruments.' This 


1 Ibid. 1554-6, p. 130. 

* Public Record Office, Exchequer, 117/14/50. We wish to express our gratitude 
to Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte for this and other references which we note below as having 
been supplied by him. 

* For example, a warrant of 1573 authorizes the treasurer of the chamber to pay 
to the clerks of the council £4 2s. 6d. for two seals for their office (Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1571-5, p. 101). Another warrant, under date of 1614, was for £4 12s. for 
a council seal, and again in the same year one is addressed to ‘ Charles Anthony, 
graver of his Majestie’s seales, to make one Counsell Seale in brasse for Francis Cotting- 
ton, esquire, one of the clarkes of the Counsell’ (ibid. 1613-14, pp. 413, 663). The noted 
engraver, Thomas Simon, made four steel seals for the council in 1660, for which he 
charged £40 (G. Vertue, Medals, Coins, Great Seals and Other Works of Thomas Simon 
(2nd ed., London, 1780), p. 86, appendix iv). 

* Several references to Elizabethan and early Stuart seals are cited below. Among 
the more extensive series of orders in council bearing the seals of the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the Public Record Office are : Admiralty 
1/5138-5252 (1673-1839); Home Office 31 (18 bundles, 1782-1840); Board of Trade 
6/153-169 (1802-36). Scattered throughout the Colonial Office Papers, especially 
in the various series of original correspondence relating to the different colonies, are 
hundreds of orders in council. All of those which are originals bear the seal. 

* For a discussion of the seals used on instruments of the court of star chamber in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see I. S. Leadam, Select Cases before the King’s 
Council in the Star Chamber commonly called the Court of Star Chamber (Selden Society, 
xvi), pp- xix-xxi. 
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fact emphasizes the differentiation between the court of star 
chamber and the privy council. 

The design on the seal has undergone a systematic develop- 
ment through the course of three and a half centuries. The council 
seal, according to the description already given, had, as its 
principal features, the initials P and M, surmounted by a crown. 
Around was the legend : VERITAS TEMPORIS FILIA. The first seal 
used in Elizabeth’s reign was somewhat similar, showing the 
initials E and R, united by a cord and surmounted by a crown, 
with the legend around : PULCRUM PRO PATRIA PATI.! Later in 
this reign, perhaps in 1573 when two new seals were engraved, the 
design was radically altered. During the period which followed, 
two seals were concurrently used, in both of which the Tudor 
rose was adopted as the central device, a feature which has remained 
prominent in every council seal from that time to the present. 
In both seals the rose was supported by a lion and a dragon and was 
surmounted by a crown between the initials E and R. In one 
design the letters sig CON PRI appeared on a scroll below the rose,? 
while in the other the initials s.c.P. appeared.* The main features 
of the two seals, however, were the same ; in fact no important 
change was introduced until early in the eighteenth century. The 
council under James I employed two seals like those under Eliza- 
beth, changing the royal initial to 1.4 Only one design of the seal 
has been found for the reign of Charles I. In this the initials c and 
R appeared, and the legend at the base read: s. Pri. con.® The 
seals engraved after the Restoration again employed a similar 
design, the legend on the scroll reading sIGILL. PRIVI. con. The 
royal initials were now eliminated, with the result that no new 
design for the seal was necessary until the Union with Scotland. 
Then a significant change took place.* In this design of 1707, 


1 Examples of this seal are to be found in State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 
vol. 22, no. 57 (13 April 1562); State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, vol. 12, no. 14 
(16 July 1564) ; State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth, vol. 20, no. 73 (3 May 1567), and 
vol. 21, no. 14 (11 June 1567). For these references and those in the three following 
notes we are indebted to Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte. 

? State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth, vol. 68, no. 25 (10 August 1579); vol. 69, 
no. 49 (5 October 1579); State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 228, no. 17 (16 
November 1589) ; vol. 239, no. 60 (28 June 1591); State Papers, Domestic, James I, 
vol. 1, no. 30 (19 April 1603). 

® State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 203, no. 40 (11 September 1587) ; State 
Papers, Foreign, Holland, vol. 23, no. 69 (25 April 1588); vol. 25, no. 48 (16 July 
1588); State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 229, no. 13 (7 December 1589) ; vol. 230, 
no. 1 (2 January 1590); State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, vol. 31, no. 143 (8 May 
1590) ; State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 238, nos. 22, 23 (31 January 1591); 
and State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, vol. 32, no. 67 (18 February 1593). 

* State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, vol. 36, no. 70 (16 December 1604); State 
Papers, Domestic, James I, vol. 26, no. 18 (20 January 1607). 

5 W. de G. Birch, The Catalogue of Seals in the Department of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, i. 114. 

* Examples of the seal employed from 1660 to 1707 include: Connecticut State 
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which remained in use throughout the eighteenth century, the 
rose was considerably reduced in size and the Scottish thistle 
added, branching from a common stem. The royal crown appeared 
above as before, but the supporters were, from this time on, the lion 
and the unicorn. The scroll at the base bore the legend sIGILL. 
priv. coNCcIL.! In 1802, soon after the Union with Ireland, the 
third important change in the design took place with the addition 
of the shamrock on a third branch of the common stem, the rose 
in the centre, the thistle on the left, and the shamrock on the right.” 
Essentially the same design is still in use, except that the monarch’s 
name and style in Latin now circumscribe the seal.* The first seal 
was three-quarters of an inch in diameter. Slight increases in size 
appeared from time to time until 1707, when the diameter of the 
seal became fixed at one and a half inches. 

So far as can be determined, the seal was always applied en 
placard, as was the royal signet, and never pendant. For about a 
century the common practice was to fasten the flaps of the folded 
document with wax or shellac beneath the outer layer of paper. 
The seal was then impressed upon the outside in such a way that 
the document could not be opened and its contents discovered 
without destroying the seal or tearing the paper. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century this method was somewhat 
changed. The flaps of the document were covered with a red 
wafer, over which a small square of paper was placed. The seal 
was then impressed through paper and wafer. Obviously the 
purpose of this sealing was to ensure secrecy. At the same time 
the use of the seal for attestation was developing. More and more 
commonly the red wafer with its paper covering was affixed to the 
first page of the document in the upper left-hand corner. The 
seal was then impressed through the wafer, its paper covering, 
and the first page of the document, so that on the underside of the 
page is a reverse and indented impression of the seal. On some 
Library (U.S.A.), Connecticut Archives, Foreign Correspondence, vol. i, doc. 14 


(28 March 1679) ; Public Record Office, Colonial Office 137/3, no. 20 (1693) ; Colonial 
Office 1387/7, no. 26 (26 June 1706). 

' The first instance of the use of the new seal after the Union with Scotland which 
we have noticed is on an order in council of 23 June 1707, among the Jamaica Papers 
of the Board of Trade (Colonial Office 137/7, no. 52). 

* Judging from the series of orders in council in Admiralty 1/5196, the new 
seal was first put into use on 3 March 1802, although two orders dated 12 and 28 
October 1801 appear in Admiralty 1/5195 bearing the new seal. However, these 
were almost certainly sealed several months later than the dates which they bear. 

_ * The Catalogue of Seals in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1. 114, lists a ‘ letter seal’ of the reign of Victoria which differs radically from the 
common design in almost every particular. The central device in this case is a shield 
bearing the royal arms ; in the base is a ribbon with the rose, thistle, and shamrock 
intertwined and the motto: DIEU ET MON DRoIT. No indication of the office to which 
the seal belongs is given by the design. If correctly ascribed to the privy council, this 
seal presents a striking variation from the designs employed both before and since. 
‘ There was no reverse, the two halves of the matrix being counterparts. 
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longer documents, such as orders of reference embodying a petition 
or report, the wafer was placed between two of their pages, without 
covering paper, and the seal impressed directly on the document, 
thereby binding the leaves together. 

From its institution, the seal was in the custody of the clerk of 
the council, who applied it or directed that it be applied to the orders 
or other documents which emanated from the council. When there 
was more than one clerk, each had a seal.1. Thus a warrant of 
1573 authorized the clerks of the council to buy two seals for their 
office.2, Again, in 1660 Thomas Simon, a royal engraver, made 
four steel seals for the four clerks of the privy council.* In spite, 
however, of the fact that the clerk was the custodian of the seal, 
this office never developed in importance as did those of the 
keepers of the other royal seals. The lord chancellor, as keeper of 
the Great Seal, the lord privy seal as keeper of the privy seal, the 
king’s secretary as keeper of the signet, all developed into 
administrative officers of the first rank. Why, then, did not the 
clerk of the privy council, as keeper of a seal used extensively for 
administrative and executive purposes, come, in time, to be an 
important officer of state? One reason may be that few precedents 
of clerical responsibility had developed in relation to the council 
before the great constitutional struggles of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, dealing with other and more vital matters than the keeping 
of seals, altered the methods of constitutional development. 
Another reason, perhaps more important, may be the difference 
in the position of the clerk of the council in relation to the king. 
Unlike the chancellor, the keeper of the privy seal, or the secretary, 
the clerk of the council was never in a direct sense the servant of 
the king. He occupied a position of responsibility to the collective 
body of the council, and was in large measure under the direction 
of the secretary of state. His relation to the council and to a cer- 
tain extent to the secretary was similar to that which the clerks 
of the privy seal bore to the lord privy seal. He never became 
a member of the privy council and never attaine independent 
authority for the use of the seal. ° 

Obviously, the most common and most important use of the 
seal has been in connexion with orders in council. But the personal 

authorization of the monarch, either verbally or by his sign manual, 
was in no way necessary before the clerk affixed the seal. Not 


1 It would seem probable that when, as in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, 
there were two seals of different design used concurrently, each would be used solely 
by one of the clerks. However, neither handwriting, signatures, dates, nor other 
internal evidence clearly establishes that such was the invariable practice. In later 
times, when only one design was used, each clerk had an identical seal. 

® Acts of the Privy Council, 1571-5, p. 101. 

3 G. Vertue, Medals, Coins, Great Seals and Other Works of Thomas Simon (2nd ed., 
1780), p. 86, appendix iv. 
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only orders of the king in council, but orders of the council in the 
absence of the king, and letters of the council, have been regularly 
authenticated in this way. The validity of the seal, independent 
of the personal sanction of the king, is further borne out by the 
fact that various letters, autographed by members of the council, 
to officials either in England or in the colonies, also bore the seal 
of the privy council. Especially significant in this connexion were 
the letters from the council notifying officials of the death of the 
king and the accession of his successor. The committee for trade 
and plantations, commonly known as the Lords of Trade, which 
functioned from 1675 to 1696, caused the seal to be affixed to its 
communications to the colonial governors.” Similarly, after the 
immediate oversight of trade and the colonies had been trans- 
ferred to the Board of Trade in 1696, the committee of the whole 
council regularly attached the seal to its orders or minutes of 
reference to the new body.® 

It remains to be considered how regularly the seal was used 
on the various types of council documents, and how far it was 
necessary to establish their validity. At first the seal seems to 
have been employed mainly to ensure the secrecy of individual 
documents or packages of documents. Thus, in 1558, on complaint 
of Lord Ever, captain of Berwick, that his correspondence with 
the council had been tampered with, that body ordered him to 
detect and punish the culprit if possible, ‘and for the saffer 
sending of lettres unto him from hence, it is signifyed they shalbe 
henceforth pacqueted with thred and sealed with the Counsell 
Seale’.* Again, in the case of every letter from the council of 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries which has been 
found bearing the seal, it was so placed upon the folded document 
as to prevent examination of the contents without injuring either 
the seal or the paper. It may be assumed, however, that the seal 
had some value as definite authentication of the documents to 
which it was affixed from the fact that in 1596 a certain Walter 
Pepper, writing from the Fleet to Lord Keeper Puckering, pro- 


1 Privy council to the governor and company of Connecticut, 6 February 1684/5, 
Connecticut State Library (U.S.A.), Connecticut Archives, Foreign Correspondence, 
vol. i, doc. 33 ; Privy council to the governor of Massachusetts Bay, 11 March 1701/2, 
Massachusetts Historical Society Library, W. 7, b. 52. 

* Lords of Trade to the governor and company of Connecticut, 20 April 1696, 
Connecticut Archives, Foreign Correspondence, vol. i, doc. 54. 

* Of the scores of such orders to be found among the Board of Trade papers in the 
Public Record Office, the following are typical: order of the privy council committee 
23 November 1731, directing the Board of Trade to prepare drafts of certain instruc- 
tions for the governor of Jamaica, Colonial Office 137/19 (S. 141). Reference by the 
committee to the board of a petition for the grant of mines in Newfoundland, 20 May 
1756, Colonial Office 194/13 (under date). 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1556-8, p. 261. In 1578 the evidence against certain 
Cornish papists was sent to the clerk of the assizes in the West Country in a bag sealed 
With the council seal (ibid. 1577-8, pp. 260-1). 
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mised to reveal a plot concerning the counterfeiting of the council 
seal. Half a century later William Prynne speaks of the certifi- 
cate of the admission of Archbishop Laud to the privy council as 
‘His Teste under the Seale of the Councill Table and Sir William 
Beecher’s hand ’.? In all probability the invariable use of the 
seal on orders and letters of the council was a procedure of gradual 
development, practised for some time before being recognized as 
a necessary form. 

In spite of the absence of any definite regulation requiring the 
use of the seal, it seems certain that by or before the middle of the 
seventeenth century it had become the regular practice to affix 
the seal to all council documents. Although it may be that letters 
were occasionally sent without the seal, no satisfactory evidence 
has been found of the substitution of any other royal seal on letters 
or orders of the council after the close of the fifteenth century.’ 
It also seems clear that before the end of the seventeenth century 
the seal of the privy council had come to be regarded as necessary 
to the proper authentication of all orders and letters of the council. 
There is evidence of this from several colonial sources. As early 
as 1682 the Lords of Trade criticized the Jamaica assembly for 
trying to force the confirmation of an act of that island under the 
Great Seal ‘instead of the seal of the council’. An indirect 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1595-7, p. 185. 

* William Prynne, A Breviat of the Life of William Laud (London, 1644), p. 10. 

3 In his recent work, The Privy Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, i. 125, Professor E. Raymond Turner has stated that ‘ council papers went 
out, it would seem, under one seal or another and also without seal’. In support of 
this position he has cited (pp. 126-7) various letters written by the council during the 
years 1600-18 which are calendared in The Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland (Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, xii, appendix, part iv, pp. 361, 382, 383, 387, 
405, 454). The editor of the calendar has made no mention of a seal in two of these 
cases, but has indicated in connexion with the other four that the original bore a 
‘signet’. Professor Turner has inferred that the former documents were unsealed 
and that the latter bore the royal signet (in the custody of the secretary of state). But 
that the word ‘ signet ’ was used in this calendar in the less technical sense of any small 
seal is amply clear from an examination of the rest of the volume, where the word is 
frequently employed in connexion with private letters by individuals to which the 
royal signet would never be attached (e. g. pp. 66, 98, 142, 354, 387, 436). This broader 
meaning of the word has been confirmed by the editor of the calendar, Sir H. C. Maxwell- 
Lyte, in a letter to one of the writers. Furthermore, the failure to mention a seal is 
no evidence that a given letter was originally unsealed. In settlement of these questions 
his grace the duke of Rutland has most kindly consented to examine some of the 
original manuscripts in this collection, and has furnished a list of ten documents of 
this period all of which bear the privy council seal (Belvoir MSS., vol. xiii, fos. 126, 
203, 252; vol. xiv, fos. 92, 107, 153, 162; vol. xv, fo. 31; vol. xvi, fo. 100; vol. cii, 
QZ/2, fo. 65). Nine of these are designated in the printed calendar as bearing a ‘ signet’, 
and the other carries no reference to a seal. Three are among those cited by Professor 
Turner as evidence of the use of other seals or of no seal on conciliar papers (Belvoir 
MSS., vol. xiv, fo. 153; vol. xv, fo. 31; vol. xvi, fo. 100; Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, 
xii, appendix, part iv, pp. 387, 405, 454). It is clear, therefore, that the printed 
calendar cannot be taken as evidence of the use or omission of seals on letters from the 
council. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, America and West Indies, 1681-5, par. 760. 
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indication of the authority with which the seal was regarded at 
about this same time is shown by the act of the inhabitants of 
the town of Braintree, Massachusetts, in 1683, in refusing to 
receive the bearer of an unwelcome order in council, defying him 
to prove the seal to be that of the council, and declaring ‘ that it 
might be made under a hedge for all they knew ’.! 

More conclusive evidence is found in a Virginia case of 1710. 
In a letter addressed to the Board of Trade, Alexander Spots- 
wood, lieutenant-governor of that province, stated that he had 
not proclaimed the disallowance of a certain provincial act because 
the order in council relating thereto had not been transmitted to 
him in proper form. His only warrant consisted of a copy of the 
original order, attested by the secretary of the Board of Trade. 
The Virginia council had unanimously advised the governor that 
this was not sufficient authority for proclaiming the disallowance, 


and that there had never been any proclamation issued either confirming 
or repealing an act of Assembly, except where her Majesty’s pleasure had 
been signified under her Sign Manual and Signett, or by order of her 
Majesty in her Privy Council, and under the Seal of that Office.” 


To this letter the Board of Trade replied that Spotswood had 
acted prudently in not proclaiming the disallowance without 
‘an original order from the Council Office ’ and that they would 
take care to send him one at the first opportunity.? When this 
arrived, several months later, the governor proclaimed the disallow- 
ance. Although it is nowhere stated that this ‘ original order’ 
bore the council seal, the implication that it did seems ciear 
enough. Among the scores of original orders in council for the 
confirmation or disallowance of colonial laws which the writers 
have examined, not one has been found which lacked the seal. 
Another case occurred ten years later. Governor Lowther of 
Barbados wrote to the Board of Trade that he believed an order 
of council relative to a dispute between himself and a certain 
clergyman of that island had been tampered with, since 


one of the pieces annexed to the Order of Council of the 12th of March, 
1718, is in French, of a different kind of paper from all the other annexes, 
has no imprint of the seal upon it, and is dated eight days after the said 


For this reference we are indebted to Miss Isabel M. Calder of Yale University. Miss 
Calder has also kindly examined for us documents in the Public Record Office. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, America and West Indies, 1681-5, par. 1620. 
Reference from G. L. Beer, The Old Colonial System, pt. i, vol. ii, p. 310, note 3. 

* Spotswood to the Board of Trade, 18 August 1710. The Official Letters of Alexander 
Spotswood, i. 9 (in Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, new series, i); Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial, America and West Indies, 1710-11, par. 349. 

* Board of Trade to Spotswood, 26 October 1710, Colonial Office 5/1363, p. 219 ; 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, America and West Indies, 1710-11, par. 449. 

* Spotswood Letters, i. 110; see also Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, America 
and West Indies, 1706-8, par. 863 ; 1710-11, pars. 755, 804. 
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order of the 12th of March, all of which do most clearly demonstrate, that 
it was criminally annexed thereto.! 


Although the return of Lowther to England soon after writing 
this letter prevented any reply from the Board of Trade, which 
might have made the matter clear, the letter is not without 
interest as indicating the importance which was attached to the 
privy council seal in determining the authenticity of a document. 
Finally, examination of a very large body of original documents 
issued by the council during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, deposited in the Public Record Office or in the archives 
of former British colonies, has disclosed no single example which 
failed to bear the seal or at least to show evidence of having 
originally borne it.2 It would seem, therefore, to be established 
that the seal was generally recognized as an indispensable symbol 
of the authenticity of the documents upon which it appeared. 

It seems clear that the general use of the council seal upon all 
documents issuing from the council came, not as a consequence 
of regulation, but as a result of long-continued custom arising 
from the fact that it was convenient thus to assure as completely 
as possible the inviolability of such documents. In time the use 
of the seal became more formal, and instead of literally ‘ sealing ° 
the contents, the seal was impressed upon the face of the document 
as a form of authentication. Administrative custom later became 
legal necessity. Certainly by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and perhaps much before that date, the seal had come 
to be affixed to all orders and letters emanating from what was, 
in theory at least, the highest executive body in the kingdom, and 
by the end of the century had come to be regarded as an essential 
proof of their validity. The seal of the privy council must there- 
fore be added to the list of royal seals which have played important 
parts in English administrative history. 

LEONARD W. LABAREE. 
Rosert E. Moopy. 


1 Lowther to the Board of Trade, 29 March 1720, Colonial Office 28/15, no. 91. 
2 This statement should not be taken as applying to ‘ true copies’ of orders in 
council, attested by the clerk, which never bore the seal. 
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Notes and Documents 


Extracts from the Historia Aurea and a French ‘ Brut’ 
(1317-47) 


In the course of the fourteenth century original and contem- 
porary chronicles more and more gave way to second-hand com- 
pilations. The most important were the ‘Brut’ and the Poly- 
chronicon, but less known works of the same kind survive in large 
numbers, and have not been well explored.1. Much information 
is to be gleaned from them, and it is difficult to see how it can 
be printed except in disjointed extracts. Some samples of this 
material are printed below. They are taken from two manu- 
scripts: the Historia Aurea of John, vicar of Tynemouth, an 
exact contemporary of Ranulph Higden, and an anonymous 
French ‘Brut’. There is no connexion between the manuscripts. 
They both, however, deal with the first half of the fourteenth 
century ; nor is it likely that either will ever be printed in full. 


I. The Historia Aurea, which ends in 1347, has never been 
edited ; but a much altered version of the years 1327-46 is in 
print as a continuation of the chronicle of Walter of Heming- 
burgh.2 The most important differences between the printed 
version and the three manuscripts of the chronicle have been 
already printed by the present writer.* Below will be found : 4 (a) 
such portions of the last two years of the Historia Aurea (1346 and 
1347) as have not already appeared in print; (b) a few extracts 
from the reign of Edward II ; these relate chiefly to Border affairs, 


apart from which the account of this reign contains little that is of 
value. 


1 Not only do the French, English, and Latin ‘ Bruts’ differ among themselves ; 
the manuscripts of each vary as well. The same is true to a lesser extent of the Poly- 
chronicon, to the two recognized versions of which a third (it is suggested below) must 
be added. If the differences in the continuations of the Polychronicon be added, the 
Variations are greater still. 

* Chronicon domini Walteri de Hemingburgh, ed. H. C. Hamilton (English Historical 
Society), ii. 297-426. The Hemingburgh continuation stops short in the middle of 1346. 

* Essays in History presented to R. L. Poole, ed. H. W. C. Davis, p. 396. 

* Printed from Lambeth MS. 12, collated with Bodleian MS. 240. I should like 
again to express my thanks to his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, for facili- 


oe granted me in using this manuscript, and also to Rev. Claude Jenkins, Lambeth 
rarian. 
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The main source of the Historia Aurea was undoubtedly the 
C, D or shorter (and earlier) version of the Polychronicon which 
ends in 1327.1 A more complete comparison of the two works 
would doubtless qualify this statement; but the task, should 
any one attempt it, would be a very heavy one, for large as the 
Polychronicon is, the Historia Aurea is at least nine times larger. 
The compiler seems to have silently absorbed the greater part of 
the Polychronicon, and, using this as an historical framework to 
have very greatly increased the size of the chronicle by working in 
large portions of his Sanctilogium, or collection of the lives of 
British saints. At the same time the seven books into which the 
Polychronicon was divided were increased to twenty-three. The 
new arrangement and the new material at first sight disguise the 
extent of his borrowing from Higden. It is really very great, 
especially in the earlier books. From the Norman Conquest 
onwards he was, or was thought by contemporaries to be, less de- 
pendent on Higden. Sir Thomas Gray, for instance, in the intro- 
duction to his Scalacronica makes the sibyl say that Higden is the 
proper source up to 1066, and the Historia Aurea afterwards. 

There is another interesting sign of the value contemporaries 
attached to the later books of the Historia Aurea. Having used the 
Polychronicon as its chief source, the Historia Aurea in its tum 
became the source of a new version of the Polychronicon. Very 
early—probably within the lifetime of both authors—what must 
be classed as a third distinct type of the Polychronicon was com- 
piled from it. A characteristic and early example is Harley MS. 
655. At the first glance, it is plain that this manuscript is at 
least three times the size of the ordinary Polychronicon. This 
struck Wanley, who described it thus : 


Polychronica Ranulphi monachi Cestrensis; exemplar pervetustum, 4 
coaetaneo ejusdem Ranulphi exarata ; et tot novis additionibus omni pene 
pagina, et interpolstionibus referta, ut integro ferme dimidio auctior, 
novum quasi opus recte censeri possit.? 


Without pretending to have collated these manuscripts, I 
think it safe to say that Harley 655 is a largely expanded C, D 
version of the Polychronicon, adding large selections from the 
Historia Aurea, especially from the valuable later books. It is, 
in fact, an attempt to combine the peculiar virtues of the Historia 
Aurea with those of the original Polychronicon : the simple division 
into seven books and its more manageable size. Nor is Harley 655 
an isolated manuscript. Other examples are Cambridge University 


1 The later A, B version, which extends to 1342, was apparently unknown to John 
of Tynemouth, for the Historia Aurea is quite independent of the Polychronicon from 
the year 1327. 

2 Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. (1808), i. 398. Its peculiarities were simply 
ignored by the editors of the Polychronicon. 
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Dd. viii. 7, Royal MS. 13 E. 1,1 Balliol College 236, and University 
College, Oxford, 177, the sister manuscript to Harley 655.2 Doubt- 
less there are many more. There is no need to assume that either 
Higden or John of Tynemouth had any personal share in this com- 
pilation. Copies of the Polychronicon were multiplied very quickly, 
and there is little doubt that the majority were secular and profes- 
sional productions, turned out commercially. The result of such 
reciprocal borrowing, in this as in so many other instances, was 
a hybrid chronicle. The commonness of this practice, it need 
hardly be said, lies at the root of our difficulties in disentangling the 
chronicles of the period. 

For the later part of the Historia Aurea (1307-47), which it has 
been possible to examine more closely, many chronicles have been 
used. It contains, first, nearly all the Polychronicon from 1307 to 
1327, sometimes with the puzzling addition of details not found in 
thesource. One of these isimportant. Higden says that Earl Thomas 
left ‘cuncta agenda sua ad nutum unius hominis secretarii sui’. 
Wasthis, Professor Tout has asked,* John Bek or Robert Holland ? 
The Historia Aurea, which is word for word with Higden at this 
point, adds the name ‘ scilicet Roberti de Holand ’.4 Apart from 
Higden, the chronicle is not very like any surviving work, though 
single passages can sometimes be traced. There is, for example, 
the long description of the truce with Scotland in 1322, which 
is found in the Lanercost chronicle.6 Another passage, the 
account of Queen Isabella’s return in 1326, agrees closely with the 
French chronicle of London ;* and still another has much in 
common with Trokelowe’s Annales.’ These instances are enough to 
show that the Historia Aurea is a careful compilation from many 
sources. The account of Border history is, as we should expect, in 
close general agreement with the Scalacronica. The extracts here 
printed bear out Gray’s claim to have used it as a source, but most 
of the common entries mention details not found in the Scala- 
cronica. In these passages there is ample proof of the northern 
origin of the Historia Aurea and the Tynedale interest, whether 
they are original or are taken from some lost northern history. 


1 Catalogue of Royal and King’s MSS. ii. 111, notes the likeness to Harley 655 and 
their common variation from the normal Polychronicon, without detecting the origin 
of the new matter. 

® My friend Mr. R. A. B. Mynors, to whom I owe most of these examples, tells me 
that Cambridge Univ. Dd. viii. 7 and Balliol 236 (identical in text) represent a much 
more advanced stage of this process than the others. Univ. Coll. 177 resembles Harley 
655 in appearance very closely, but obits, &c., from the history of Barnwell are added 
in the margin. ‘ 

* The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History, p. 72 n. 2, quoting Poly- 
chronicon, viii. 314. 

* Lambeth MS. 12, fo. 227¥, col. 1. 5 Chronicon de Lanercost, 248, 249. 

* Infra, p. 211. The Historia Aurea gives the full text of Isabella’s second letter to 
the city of London, which is not found in the French chronicle. 

nf ra, p. 208. 
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In contrast with the trivial details of local raids and chronic 
disorder in Edward II’s reign is the narrative of the last two years 
(1346-7) of the chronicle, which are not included in the con- 
tinuation of Hemingburgh. To a large extent the compiler dupli- 
cates information already printed in Robert of Avesbury and 
Murimuth. Thus the narrative of the battle of Crécy duplicates 
Murimuth, apart from the interesting account of Edward III’s 
attempts to prevent excesses by his troops. Quite new, however, 
is the good description of one of Thomas Dagworth’s skirmishes in 
Brittany, which is not found elsewhere.1 This was perhaps the 
first time the French men-at-arms followed the new English 
practice and fought on foot. There are two or three other vivid 
touches about military tactics, e.g. the definition of hobelers, ‘ viri 
in equis non bene armati, fortes tamen et validi’;? and the great 
stand made by the armati at a critical moment during the battle 
of Neville’s Cross.* Attention may also be called to the interesting 
statement that Edward III’s letter to the pope in 1347 marks the 
first use of French in the correspondence of the two powers.* 


II. Two extracts are printed from MS. 78 of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford,® a small fourteenth-century copy of the French 
‘Brut’, coming down originally to 1307. To this two continua- 
tions have been added, the first covering the reigns of Edward II 
and III in a fourteenth-century hand, the second from 1377 to 
1397, of the next century. Of these, the account of Edward II’s 
reign is alone of original value. In the first extract, the writer, whois 
a strong royalist, tries to clear the king’s memory regarding Thomas 
of Lancaster’s death, for which he seems to blame Hugh Despenser. 
The second describes the last sufferings of Edward II and the fate 
of Thomas de Gournay, the chief of his murderers. The flight, 
capture, and death of Gournay have perhaps received more atten- 


1 Infra, p. 213. 

? The main point about a hobeler was that he rode an ‘ unbarded ” horse, i.e. that 
he left the horse behind when he went into battle. Tenure by the service of a hobeler 
was a common form of sergeanty, and Mr. Stamp, the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, has pointed out to me that in some of the Inquisitions post mortem his pre- 
cise equipment is set out. Thus Chinting (co. Sussex), which was held by the service of 4 
hobeler (Cal. Ing. post mortem, ix, no. 221), supplied ‘ a man with unbarded horse, with 
haqueton, hauberk, sword and knife ’ (ibid. v, no. 327). Bradford in Northumberland 
found ‘a manarmed with haqueton, hauberk, bacinet, lance and knife (cuttell) upon 
an unbarded horse’ (ibid. vi, no. 12; ef. vi,no. 141): West Titherley (co. Hants), ‘® 
horseman with an unbarded horse, and armed with a haqueton, hauberk, basinet, lance, 
sword and long knife ’ (ibid. vii, no. 535; cf. viii, no. 334). They were distinguished 
from the armati by the absence of a ‘covered’ horse. Cf. Morris, Welsh Wars, p. 83: 
Morris, ‘Mounted Infantry in Medieval Warfare’ in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 1914; 
Oman, Art of War, ii. 119, 127; Wrottesley, Crécy and Calais, p. 3. 

° Infra, p. 214. Cf. E. M. Thompson, Chronicon Galfridi le Baker, p. 88. 

* Infra, p. 213. n. 1. Cf. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes, p. 238. ; 

§ Tam much indebted to Dr. Grundy, Librarian of Corpus, for kindness shown me in 
consulting the college MSS. 
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tion from historians than the subject is worth ;! but the evidence 
of this chronicle has been overlooked, though the relevant passage 
was printed as long ago as 1878. The bearing of it, it will be 
seen, is to cast doubt upon the accuracy of the generally accepted 
story. 

In the first place, it clears up a difficulty regarding the text of 
Adam Murimuth’s chronicle. A single manuscript * states that 
Gournay was captured ‘ad procurationem cujusdam domine de 
Anglia’. The others read simply ‘in partibus transmarinis’ and 
have been generally preferred. But it is plain that Nero D. x is 
right. The lady was Isolda de Belhous who, we know from the 
Patent Rolls, had a protection while going on pilgrimage to 
Santiago in the early part of 1331.5 

The complicated story of Gournay’s escape and the itinerary 
of the various messengers sent to recapture him have been worked 
out by Joseph Hunter ° with great ingenuity from the claims for 
expenses put in to the exchequer by the messengers on their 
return. Hunter’s object was, generally, to show that Murimuth’s 
account was valueless, and in particular to disprove his statement 
(copied by Geoffrey le Baker) that Gournay was beheaded at sea 
when he was being brought, back to England.? He showed that 
Gournay was ill before he reached Bayonne; that his captors 
spent large sums on medicines for him ; that his dead body was 
embalmed at Bayonne and then put on a ship for England. He 
concluded that he died a natural death at Bayonne. The ‘Brut’ 
chronicler suggests a means of reconciling Hunter’s evidence with 
Murimuth. There was evidently a strong rumour that he had not 
died a natural death ; and Professor Tout has already suggested § 
that it was perhaps Gournay’s dead body that was beheaded. In 
the absence of positive evidence of a natural death and in the light 
of the new and independent evidence of the French ‘Brut’, it 
seems a reasonable deduction that, sick though Gournay was, 
he was actually beheaded alive by Oliver de Ingham.® The 
motive—the fear that Gournay might after all live to get a 
pardon—is at any rate a plausible one."° V. H. Gausrarru. 


1 Archaeologia, xxvii (1838), 274-97; T. F. Tout, The Captivity and Death of Edward 
of Carnarvon (1920), p. 37. 

? By the late Paul Meyer ; see infra, p. 217 n. 2 * Cottonian MS. Nero D. x. 

* Chronicle of Adam Murimuth (Rolls Series), p. 54. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1331-4, 7 (3 Feb. 1331), § In Archaeologia, xxvii. 

* Murimuth, loc. cit.: ‘ne forte magnates et magnos prelatos et alios de Anglia de 
consensu et conniventia mortis regiae accusaret.’ 

* Tout, loc. cit., p. 37. 

* Archaeologia, xxvii. 293: ‘ Item cuidam garcioni eunti senescallo Burdegalie in 
Precio ij florenorum—vi s. viii d.’ It is plain from this entry in Thwing’s account that 
at least Oliver de Ingham was aware of the party’s presence at Bayonne. 

* Quite apart from the subject, Hunter’s article is remarkable as an example of 
historical method far in advance of his time. He was one of the first to realize the 
possibilities of record evidence as against that of chronicles. Indeed, the avowed 


J 


f. 2257, 
col. 2. 


f. 226. 


col. 2. 
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I 
Lambeth MS. 12.1 1317 


Circa * festum sancti Gregorii ? comes de Arundel custos Northimbrie 
et Marchie per regem deputatus, congregato exercitu 30 milium virorum, 
una cum comite de Athels et Henrico de Bello Monte ac aliis, magnatibus 
Scotorum maioribus Hiberniam tunc debel/lantibus Scociam quasi viribus 
destitutam est ingressus et versus Lintelee,* ubi Iacobus Douglas municione 
quadam cum 200 viris moram traxit, profectus est. Audito autem eorum 
adventu Iacobus locum vacuum dimittens fugam iniit. Locum vero illum 
schaualdus® quidam nobilis clericus Helias dictus cum 30 consociis intrans 
victualibus multis repertis se laute saciavit. Sed Iacobus, Anglorum com- 
perta desidia ad dictum locum appropriare minus curancium, resumpta 
audacia municionem intravit: desecto capite Helie et facie ad anum 
inhumane locata reliquos gladio iugulavit. Deinde vero exercitum Anglo- 
rum minus provide se gerentem animose aggreditur et Thomam Riche- 
mundie ® militem quemdam nobilem valide resistentem interfecit. 

Circa festum sancti Martini’ Goscelinus Deyvile miles cum Roberio 
fratre suo, Johanne Page, et aliis circiter 200 cucullas fratrum Rivallensium 
capella grisea et calciamenta corrigiata deferentibus fratres conversos 
barbatos se fingentibus maneria episcopi Dunelmensis de Alverton et 
Redham fossis largis circumducta est ingressus: qui se patriam tueri 
velle mencientes plures de terra ceperunt patriamque rapinis multipliciter 
vexarunt. Comperta tandem ac divulgata eorum nequicia 3° die post 
capcionem Gilberti predicti® per vicecomitem Eboracensem,® Nicholaum 
Menil, et Symonem Warde milites in manu fortisunt obsessi. Sed Goscelino ” 
una cum Johanne Page! per medium obsidencium noctanter vix evadente 
omnes capiuntur et apud Eboracum plures quam 40 suspenduntur. 


object of his paper (ignoring his slightly malicious demonstration of the faults of the 
then new edition of Rymer’s Foedera) was to denounce the writing of history from 
chronicle sources. The precise fate of Gournay (on which Hunter’s argument really 
turns) has thus something more than mere academic interest. 

1 References are given to the contemporary, and only, foliation ; ff. 228-30 are 
numbered twice over, and the references to these folios below are to the second folios 
so numbered, those in heavy arabic numerals. 

2 See Scalacronica (Maitland Club, ed. J. Stevenson), p. 143; John Barbour, The 
Bruce (E. E. T.S8.), xvi, Il. 331-488. 

3 12 March. * In Jedburgh parish, co. Roxburgh. 

5 Scalacronica, p. 147; J. de Trokelowe, &c. (Rolls Series), p. 99. 

* Of Burton Constable, co. York (Bain, Cal. of Docs. relating to Scotland, I11, xxv). 

7 11 Novembere 

8 The outrage upon the cardinals and the capture of Gilbert de Middleton have 
been described in an earlier paragraph. The account says that after the capture of the 
cardinals, Gilbert, ‘ altiora machinans et impossibilia temptans’, assumed among his 
followers (transfugis, homicidis et Scotis) the title of duke of Northumberland ; made 
a treaty with the Scotch and invaded Richmond and Cleveland, returning with large 
spoils to the castle of Mitford. He was eventually taken, about the feast of St. Thomas, 
by William de Felton and Thomas de Eton, helped by members of his own household, 
and carried by Simon de Driby on a shipto London. Cf. John de Trokelowe (Rolls Series), 
pp. 100, 101. * Nicholas de Grey. 

© Hanged after the battle of Boroughbridge(Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and 
II (Rolls Series), ii. 78). 

1 Hanged after the battle of Boroughbridge (Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series), 
iii. 207). 
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1318 


Circa in/vencionem sancti crucis! Scoti cum magno exercitu Angliam f. 226v. 
ingressi Northimbrie et episcopatui Dunelmensi pro maxima redempcione ©. !. 
parcentes obsidibusque datis treugas concedentes Richemundie comitatum, 
Cleveland, Alvertonschir’ depopularunt villamque de Alverton ? totaliter 
combusserunt. In redeundo vero per partes Anglie occidentales apud 
Gratirhals locum quemdam strictissimum a multitudine Anglorum sunt 
aggressi, sed prevalentibus Scotis Angli disperguntur, et quampluribus 
occisis Henricum? filium Hugonis militem necnon milites multos et 
scutiferos secum ducentes captivos cum gaudio ad propria remearunt. 

Hoc tempore gentes de Northtindale regem Anglie eiusque fidem 
deserentes regi Scocie se totaliter subdiderunt,* vicinos suos Northim- 
brenses inhumaniter tractaverunt, bona eorum depredantes captivos ab- 
duxerunt. Mulieres quoque more bellancium equitantes quod viri non 
curabant ut puta lanam et linum et huiusmodi rapientes asportabant. Rex 
vero Scocie Robertus terram illam de Northtindale Philippo Moubray 
niliti contulit qui prope capellam de Foustan® presidium quoddam sibi 
firmavit et Ricardus de Middilton,® frater Gilberti predicti, in monte quodam 
Ousti dicto iuxta Werk in Tindale aliam sibi construxit municionem : sed 
cito post captus Londoniasque adductus, trahitur, suspenditur, decollatur 
caputque super portam de Newegate London’ est affixum. 

Cirea advincula’ sancti Petri burgenses Berewici cum Waltero de 
Goswik, tunc maiore, per urbis custodes a rege deputatos plurimum vexati 
ville custodiam a rege datis obsidibus Rogeroque de Horsley ® milite ad 
castri regimen per regem deputato cum instancia pecierunt et optinuerunt.® 
Quo audito Iacobus Douglas plurimum exhilaratus, sperans ville ingressum 
per prodicionem qualemcunque sibi patere facilius, processu temporis 
quemdam regis servientem Petrum de Spalding nominatum in custodia 
ville a civibus retentum per se suosque Iacobus promissis 800 libris ut 
ferebatur ita corrupit quod nacto tempore oportuno circa festum Annuncia- 
cionis © Beate Marie in parte muri custodie sue deputata Scotos intromisit. 
Qui diluculo apertis portis Iacobum Douglas signum inter eos condictum 
de foris prestolantem intrare fecerunt. Qui quidem Iacobus cum tanta 
cordis hillaritate ac leticia villam est ingressus ™ quod iocundius affectuo- 
siusque urbem / quasi eciam paradisum ut ferebatur se intrare asserebat ; col. 2. 
cuncta reperta spoliarunt, resistentes trucidarunt, ceteros in carcere cap- 
tivos detinentes. Adveniente quoque rege Roberto viriliter qui intus erant 
resistentibus castrum fortiter oppugnarunt.!2 Cumque parum proficerent 


1 3 May. 

* Northallerton, co. York. See Letters from Northern Registers (Rolls Series), p. 274. 

* Keeper of Barnard’s Castle, co. Durham, in 1317 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 416). 

* Letters from Northern Registers, p. 285. 5 Falstone, co. Northumberland. 

* Captured at Redpath in Tindale in February 1317 and brought to Edward II 
(Bain, Calendar, iii, no. 539). 7 | August. 

“ . — p. 144, Roger de Horsley, le chastelein, perdy illoegs le un oyl dun sete : 
p. 148. 

* Custody of the town of Berwick committed to citizens (Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, 
Pp. 506, 538): citizens’ goods seized after its capture (ibid., pp. 539, 550): hostages 
teleased (ibid. 1318-23, p- 148). 

* 25 March. 1 28 March 1318. 

® Bodl. 240, p. 553, col. 1, expugnavit. 13 Bodl. 240, loc. cit., proficeret. 
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rex Scocie municionem diu detineri non posse perpendens dimisso insulty 
castrum inedia et fame in brevi subiugandum se prosternere nolle asserebat, 
Inclusi denique fame laborantes bonis eis salvis et vita castrum reddiderunt, 
Petrum quoque de Spalding in peticione pecunie sibi promisse Scotis 
obnoxium, machinata contra eum super morte regis Scocie prodicione, morti 
tradiderunt. Robertus vero rex muros et propugnacula plurimum exaltavit 
et castrum reparavit et munivit.! 


1313 


Eodem anno castrum de Edenburgh per prodicionem Petri Libaut? 
militis Vasconici generis custodis eiusdem Scoti ceperunt.? Angli tamen 
ad custodiam deputati viriliter restiterunt, quorum quidam scutifer Hugo 
de Wittoun vocitatus laude et fama eterna dignus amissis in pugna tibiis 
super genua stans aliquos occidit et plures letaliter vulneravit.* Sed frustra, 
prevalente enim Scotorum multitudine et dicto Petro cum suis fautoribus 
in camera incluso omnes aut capti aut gladio sunt interempti, castrumque 
ab olim tam famosum usque ad solum est prostratum. Petrus vero Libaut 
500 marcatas terre pro sua sperans prodicione apud eos cum suis est 
moratus : sed in brevi machinata contra eum prodicione super regis Scocie 
morte captus in carcere miserabiliter vitam finivit. Et iuste quidem, tum 
quia rex plurimum eum dilexerat et multipliciter ditaverat, tum quia 
locuplex nec indiguerat: asserebant enim sui 10 milia librarum argenti 
eum in castro congregasse. 


1319 


Circa mensem Augusti rex Edwardus exercitu congregato Berewicum 
obsedit et, nisi pacis perturbatores inter ipsum et comitem Lancastrie 
Thomam discordiam seminassent, urbem ut dicebatur proculdubio subiugas- 
set. Ibi enim pestis sive lues animalium priusest audita. Omnes revera fere 
curruum boves ad obsidionem ducti subito quasi moriebantur. Scoti vero 
maximo congregato exercitu Anglorum exercitum tangere non audentes 
Angliam intrarunt ; Northimbriam, episcopatum Dunelmensem, et Alverton- 
schir’ depopulantes usque Burghbrigge pervenerunt ; set episcopo Heliensi 
tunc cancellario populo undique convocato, set / eorum adventu non ex- 
pectato minus provide cum archiepiscopo Eboracensi et urbis Eboracensis 
maiore abbatibusque sancte Marie et Seleby necnon monachis, fratribus, 
sacerdotibus multis cum pluribus de civitate et aliis iuxta Miton’ super 
Swalam® Scotis obviante comperto eorum adventu inordinato in prato 


1 This account agrees substantially with that of the Scalacronica. See Bain, Calen- 
dar, iii, xxv, and nos. 607, 668. 
2 Scalacronica, p. 140. A Gascon knight, called sheriff of Edinburgh by Gray. Put 
to death by Robert Bruce. 
* 14 March 1313. Wrongly attributed to the same year as the capture of Berwick 
by all manuscripts of the Historia Aurea. 
« Cf. the Ballad of Chevy Chace : 
For Witherington needs must I wayle 
as one in dolefull dumpes 
For when his leggs were smitten of 
he fought upon his stumpes. 
Child, English and Scottish Baliads, has found precedents for ‘ fighting upon stumps’ 
in the sagas, in Seneca, and even among the Indians (iii. 310, iv. 502, v. 244, 298). But 
none is so near home as this, or so well attested. 
5 Cf. Letters from Northern Registers, pp. 292, 294, 295. 
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quodam inter feni cumulos Scoti plures absconditi Anglicos more ludencium 
non bellancium incomposite et prepropere currentes fluviumque Swale 
transeuntes invaserunt, fugientibus vadum precluserunt, quamplurimis 
submersis 2100 gladio perierunt. Et nisi noctis foresteque de Galtris 
presidio protecti fuissent, vix aliqui manus illorum evasissent. Rex Anglie 
dimissa obsidione Berewici contra Scotos in Angliam processit : set Scoti 
per partes occidentales cum spoliis innumeris et captivis illesi revertentes 
per duos fere annos sequentes marchiam ad libitum sine resistente intrarunt, 
Northimbriam, Tindale, Redisdale usque Novum Castrum cede, incendiis 
et rapinis devastarunt. 


1326 


Circa! hunc annum Willelmus de Soulis, Patricius de Grame, David f. 228, 
de Wimes, Philippus Moubray,? Mardocus de Meneteth, et plures alii nobiles °°- 2. 
Scocie contra regem Robertum conspirantes per Mardocum predictum sunt 
accusati, quorum quidam tracti sunt et suspensi. Alexander vero Moubray 
in Angliam fugiit ; * cuius rei gracia Mardocus factus est comes de Meneteth. 

Hoc anno in Advincula sancti Petri, Rogerus de Mortuo Mari iunior 
dudum cum avunculo suo London’ incarceratus per pocionem ut ferebatur 
sompnum provocantem turris custodibus habundanter ministratam de 
turri per cordas evasit et iunctus est regine in partibus transmarinis. 

Hoc anno regina Anglie cum Edmundo comite Cancie fratre regis et 
primogenito suo Edwardo 3°, Rogero de Mortuo Mari, necnon parva manu 
Hunaldorum mensi Septembri Angliam in Estsexia apud Herewiche 
applicuit, ubi et civibus Londoniarum litteras scripsit quatinus ad prodi- 
torum regni destruccionem populique proteccionem manus sibi porrigerent 
adiutrices litterasque voluntatem eorum declarantes remitterent sine mora. 
Cives autem regem consiliariosque suos formidantes responsum vice illa 
mittere omiserunt. Regina vero cum filio suo litteram patentem utriusque 
sigillo signatam super crucem in medio London’ ac eiusdem copiam super 
diversas fenestras in aurora diei Iovis in festo sancti Dionisii affigi fecit ;* 
cuius tenor in Gallico talis fuit: ‘ Ysabella® dei gracia regina Anglie 
domina Hibernie comitissa Pontunii et nos Edwardus primogenitus regis 
Anglie dux Aquitanie comes Cestrie Pontunii et Moustroll’ toti communi- 
tati Londoniarum salutem. Cum alias litteras nostras vobis direximus 
qualiter terram istam pro honore et comodo sancte matris ecclesie, domini 
nostri regis, ac tocius regni pro posse nostro sicut de iure tenemur conser- 
vando intravimus vosque per litteras nostras rogavimus quatinus in 
querela nostra sive causa pro tocius regni comodo quantum in vobis est 
auxilium porrigatis, nullumque adhuc litterarum responsum nec eciam 
voluntatem vestram transmittere curastis, hinc est quod vobis iterum 
mandamus atque rogamus quatinus sic erga nos amiciciam vestram 
ostendatis quod causam in posterum gravandi non habeamus, set pocius 


' Rectius 1320; see Bain, Calendar, iii, pp. xxvii, xxviii; Scalacronica, p. 144. 

* Bodleian MS. 240, p. 559, col. 1, adds ‘ Alexander Moubray ’ after Philip. 

* Bain, Calendar, iii, nos. 723, 724, and appendix no. ix. 

* Cf. French Chronicle of London (ed. Aungier, Camden Soc.), pp. 51-2. 

* A. H. Thomas, Cal. of Plea and Memoranda Rolls (1323-64), pp. 41-2, which calen- 
dars the French version from the roll at the Guildhall. A collation of the two texts, for 
which I have to thank Mr. Thomas, shows the Latin to be a faithful translation, except 
for the short clause noted below. 
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sitis auxiliantes omnibus modis quibus sciveritis quando fueritis requisiti 
aut tempus videritis expedire; nam non intendimus nec deo auctore 
temptabimus contra regni utilitatem quicquam ut nostis nec comodum ;! 
/quare vos rogamus insuper et oneramus in fide qua domino nostro regi et 
nobis tenemini et super quantum nobis forisfacere poteritis quod, si Hugo 
Dispensator inimicus noster infra potestatem vestram intrare contigerit, 
ipsum capiatis et quousque nostrum beneplacitum de ipso fuerit factum 
in salvo custodiatis. Si vero sic studiose egeritis imperpetuum vobis arcius 
sencietis nos obligatos. Voluntatem vero vestram circa premissa nobis 
cicius transmittatis cum effectu. Data apud Baldok, 6 die Octobris.’ 

In crastino autem sequenti dominus rex, Hugo Dispensator, Robertus 
de Baldok, tunc cancellarius, in manu armata de turri cum multis exeuntes 
versus Bristolliam processerunt. Hamundus de Chikwell, tunc maior 
civitatis London’, vicecomites et aliqui cives nobiles, ut coram Galfrido de 
Scroop, Waltero de Norwico militibus, Henrico ? de Staunton clerico, et aliis 
regis privatis in domo predicatorum die Mercurii ante festum sancti Luce 
comparerent, sunt citati. Quibus ad dictum locum iter agentibus aliqui de 
communitate urbis obviantes quod sic secreta consilia extra communem 
aulam inire temptarent acrius increpabant. Regressis igitur omnibus 
consilioque in domo communi habito quod omnes regine ac filii sui inimici 
villam sine mora exirent publice proclamatum est. 


1346 


Ante belli enim exordium vel quasi in agonis principio etiam elementa 
ut putabatur effusionem sanguinis humani abhorrebant, factaque sunt 
tonitrua magna pluviaque pergrandis cecidit de celo, cum tamen ante et 
post nubecula nulla apparente aer serenus apparuit. Corviculi 4 eciam non- 
nulli supra Gallorum exercitum volare et aliquamdiu morari a multis visi 
sunt. In nocte vero sequenti nunc deni, nunc viceni, nunc eciam triceni in 
campo delirando suos > querentes minus caute Anglis approximantes occisi 
sunt. Facto autem mane apparuit in campo exercitus Gallicorum magnus 
valde in equis non procul paratus ad prelium, set principi Wallie et comiti 
Warewici cum suis advenientibus terga dederunt et multi occisi sunt. 
Ferebant enim qui aderant combustiones villarum ac urbium incendia 
regis Anglorum oculos graviter offendisse. Per exercitum malefactores 
tales capite puniendos ® sepius proclamari fecit transgressorum detentoribus 
munera promittendo. In tanta tamen multitudine disciplinatos a reis’ 
difficile fuerat repperire. Commissa sunt autem bella predicta die Sabbati 


1 The French text adds here: ‘ Sauve tant ge nous ententoms a destruire Hugh le 
Despenser gest enemy a nous et a tout le dit roialme sicome vous bien savez.’ 

* Rectius Hervey. 

* i. e. Crécy, the account of which is abridged from the letter printed in Murimuth 
(Rolls Series), pp. 212-17. 

‘ Froissart also notices the miraculous appearance of crows ‘ without number’ 
(ed. Luce, iii. 176, 419). Mr. Previté-Orton points out to me that what really happened 
is mentioned in a matter-of-fact way by Villani, Bk. XII, cap. 67: ‘ Before the battle 
began there appeared above the said armies two great crows crying and croaking, and 
then a little rain fell.’ 

5 Bodleian MS. 240, p. 579, col. 2, reads ‘ delirantes vel suos’, &c. 

® Cf. Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith, which mentions similar efforts to 
prevent excesses : e. g. in 1359 (p. 45) and in 1373 (p. 74). 

7 Bodl. MS. ut supra reads ‘ nocentes ab innocentibus ’. 
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et Dominica post festum sancti Bartholomei apostoli anno domini 1346. 
Et pridie nonas Septembris rex Anglie urberm Calesii satis tediosa et 
sumptuosa vallavit obsidione.! 


1347 


Anno Domini 1346 Thomas de Dagword’ miles generosus genere Anglus f. 246, 
in Britannia Anglorum capitaneus effectus?, missis exploratoribus suis col. 1. 
Carolum de Blois magnum congregasse exercitum ad obsidendum castra 
ab Anglis occupata * intelligens, octoginta armatis et centum sagittariis 
secum assumptis versus locum quemdam Leon ‘ nominatum iter arripiens 
die Veneris proxima post festum Pentecostes ® Carolum predictum cum 
magnatibus Britannie et aliis in multitudine maxima undique collectis 
subito vidit. Habuit autem idem Carolus in / exercitu suo armatorum mille 
guingentos, balistariorum Ianuensium duo milia, Carcassonensium et 
Biterrensium [6 milia],® ceterorumque superioris provincie necnon Britonum 
et aliorum peditum 30 milia. Anglici vero in arto sic positi locum quemdam 
illis aptum eligentes equos omnes et carectas a tergo statuerunt. Quidam 
autem nobilis Gallicorum, nomine Gallus de la Huse’? Anglorum paucitatem 
contempnens concessa sibi exercitus parte Thomam de Dagword predictum 
vinctum capere et ligatum conspectibus Caroli presentare se iactanter 
asserebat. De omni exercitu robustiores et ad pugnam avidiores qui de 
diversis fuerant provinciis, scilicet de Alemannia, Picardia, Burgundia, 
Lothoringia, Frisia, Boemia, ceterisque nacionibus barbaris numero quin- 
gentorum armatorum elegit necnon balistarios et alios pedites in multitu- 
dine magna. Inter hos quoque domini de Beumaners et Montis Albani,® 
Paganus de Fountenei, capitaneus de Renes, et multi nobiles et milites 
cum suis armatis pedites dimissis equis ® contra Anglicos pugnare propone- 
bant. A tergo insuper Anglorum supervenerunt 5 nobiles scilicet vicecomes 
Rothomagensis, domini de Rocheford’, de Rothren, de Loiac, et de Quintin 
cum quadringentis equitibus armatis et multa balistariorum et peditum 
copia. Duo isti exercitus ante et retro in virtute magna pugnare ceperunt 
conflictumque validum et nimis horrendum ab hora diei prima usque post 
nonam qui interfuerunt durare dicebant. Tandem tamen exercitus uterque 
Gallicorum cum non modica suorum strage devictus est.” Ceteris usque 


1 The next two paragraphs in the manuscript are omitted as they have already been 
printed in Robert of Avesbury (Rolls Series), pp. 377-82. They are a letter from Clement 
VI to Edward III and the king’s reply. The latter (f. 296, col. 1) is introduced as 
follows: ‘ Misit autem rex Anglie Edwardus summo pontifici literam in Gallico, quod 
hactenus inauditum fuerat.’ 

* Dagworth was appointed king’s lieutenant in Brittany, 10 January 1347. This 
skirmish, three weeks before the decisive battle in which Charles of Blois was taken 
prisoner, is not apparently described else _ere. It is probably taken, like the author’s 
account of the main battle, from one of L zworth’s dispatches. 

5 i.e. La Roche Derien. * St.-Pol-de-Léon (Finistére). 

5 25 May 1347. * Supplied from Bodl. 240, p. 580, col. 1. 

* ‘Le Gallois de la Heuse.’ See Froissart (ed. Lettenhove), iv. 448-9, xxi. 553. 

* Bodl. MS. 240, Albini. 

* Cf. below, ‘ Carolus dispositis tribus aciebus fortissimis et dimissis equis &c.’ 
Professor Tout (ante, xx. 726-30) has traced the stages by which the English practice 
of fighting on foot was gradually taken up in France after Crécy. This instance is even 
earlier than the ‘ good joust ’ near Taillebourg (1351) mentioned by Professor Tout. 

* Bodleian MS. 240, p.580, col. 1, adds: ‘Ocdisique sunt dominus Guido de Roche- 
ford et plures alii milites et nobiles quorum nomina ab Anglicis ignota fuerunt.’ 


f. 246Y, 
col. 2. 
f, 247. 
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ad Caroli exercitum fuge presidio vitam servantibus, Gallus nobilis pre- 
dictus et Paganus quasi letaliter vulnerati cum quibusdam aliis capti sunt. 
Morantibus autem Anglis in eodem loco usque ad vesperas et fessa propter 
laborem prelii membra aliquantulum recreantibus Carolus dispositis tribus 
aciebus fortissimis! et dimissis equis ante et retro et a latere pedestri 
certamine Anglos ferventer invaserunt mirabilem insultum undique 
facientes. Tandem tamen gracia illius favente qui in celo et in terra semper 
est mirabilis et quibus placuit victoriam donare consuevit tres illi exercitus 
terga dantes campum omnino vacuum dimiserunt: et occisis armatis et 
peditibus ultra quam credi poterit capti? sunt nobiles 4 cum pluribus 
militibus et scutiferis graviter vulneratis. Ex parte Anglorum nullus 
nobilis cecidit die illo, sed maior pars eorum nec mirum gravissime fuit 
vulnerata. Habita* itaque victoria ad refocillandum vulnerandum (sic) 
versus Kimperlee * Angli dirigunt iter suum. 


1346 


Anno ® domini 1346 David rex Scocie in mense Octobris collecto exercitu 
magno Angliam intravit, / predas egit, fortalicium quoddam nomine Lidel 
cepit, Walterum de Seleby militem loci custodem cum aliis quibusdam 
ibidem repertis crudeliter occidi iussit, et dampna non modica incolis infe- 
rendo usque Dunelmum devenit. Archiepiscopus autem Eboracensis nomine 
Willelmus la Souche Scotorum adventum prenoscens, una cum Henrico 
Percy, Radulpho de Nova Villa et ceteris borialium nobilibus coadunato 
exercitu, Scotis iuxta Dunelmum obvians® bellum intulit. Et habito 


1 Bodl. MS. 240, loc. cit. gives a more detailed account of what follows: ‘ unam 
statuit ante Anglicos, alteram a tergo, terciam a latere sinistro. Dimissis suis equis 
pugnam pedestrem inire de consensu omnium maluerunt. In prima acie fuerunt 
vicecomes de Roan, dominus de Loiac, dominus Rollandus de Dynan, dominus Montis 
Albani: a latere sinistro dominus Carolus predictus, dominus de Rocheford, dominus de 
Quintin, et vicecomes de Coymes: a tergo vero dominus de Rothren, dominus de 
Beumaners, et plures alii nobiles.” 

* Bodl. 240, p. 580, col. 2, reads, ‘ capti sunt dominus Rollandus de Dynan filius 
et domini Fulco de Basilles, I. Russeloc, Thomas Parseuans cum plurimis militibus et 
scutiferis graviter vulneratis.’ 

® Bodl. 240, loc. cit. reads, ‘ Postquam vero Gallici omnino campum reliquerant, 
Thomas predictus cum suis usque Kimperlee ad refocillandum se et suos vulneratosque 
curandum, arreptis in itinere ad subvectionem illorum ubi poterant equis, festino 
gressu properavit. Omnes enim equos suos in primo bello ab illis qui retro insultum 
dederunt amiserunt.’ 

* Quimperlé (Finistére). 

5 Bodl. 240, p. 579, col. 2, begins as follows: ‘ Hoc anno Scoti pluries marchias 
boriales in manu valida intrantes incolis mala nonnulla intulerunt. Et tandem David 
de Brus auctoritate summi pontificis Iohannis 22 primus Scotorum rex inunctus in 
mense Octobris collecto exercitu maximo Angliam intravit.’ 

* Bodl. 240, loc. cit. gives a fuller version. . . .‘ Dunelmum obvians tres acies ordina- 
vit. In primo vero acie Anglorum fuerunt domini de Percy, de Nova Villa, de Maulee, 
de Scrope, de Mosegrave, vicecomes Northimbrie, dominus Andreas filius Radulphi: 
in secunda acie archiepiscopus Eboracensis, comes de Anegos, dominus de Dayncourt, 
dominus Rogerus la Souche, Radulphus de Hastynges prepositus de Beverlaco, et vexilla 
de Turvile et domine (sic) de sancto Iohanne : in tercia vero acie domini de Moubray, 
Leyburn, et vicecomes Eboracensis. Erant quoque ex parte Anglorum mille armati et 
plures quam mille hobelers, id (est) viri in equis non bene armati, fortes tamen et validi, 
et 10 milia architenencium et de communitate pedites amplius quam 20 milia. Scoti vero 
acies eodem modo disposuerunt. In quarum prima fuerunt senescallus Scocie, comites 
de Fif, de Stratheron’, de Wygeton’: in secunda acie rex Scocie, Willelmus Douglas 
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conflictu longo et valido 16 Kal. Novembris in vigilia sancti Luce evange- 
liste diu hesitatum est quibus omnipotens victoriam largiretur, sagittariis 
vero Anglorum multis ut ferebatur et de vulgo communi se subtrahentibus 
armati viriliter perseverantes donec subtracti pudore confusi redirent 
Scotos prostraverunt. Sicque virtute divina pocius quam humana pre- 
valentibus Anglis Scotorum cecidit numerus copiosus et persecuti sunt eos 
per 12 miliaria magnam stragem inferentes. Si enim neglectis omnino 
captivis et spoliis consuete sue cupiditati non ita avide inhiassent Angli, sed 
Scotorum delectioni institissent, pertinaci eorum rebellioni et obstinacie 
magnam confusionem intulissent. Interfecti sunt autem comites Moravie 
et Strathern et alii barones et milites et pedites in multitudine magna. 
Capti quoque fuerunt David rex Scocie, comites de Meneteth, de Fif, de 
Wigeton’, Willelmus Douglas, et alii nobiles 14. David enim cum quibusdam 
aliis carcerali custodie Londoniis deputato, comes de Meneteth Londoniis 
equis distractus fuit et suspensus, decollatus, et in 4 partes divisus, ad 4que 
loca Anglie partes transmisse sunt.! 

Eodem? anno post annalem fere obsidionem famis coacti molestia ool. 2. 
salvis vita et membris qui intus erant regi Anglie urbem Calesii reddiderunt. 

Explicit tercia pars Historie Auree Iohannis peccatoris Eboracensis 
diocesis.* 


II. 
Corpus Christi College (Oxford). 
MS 78. » 1322 


Ne fust gueres apres qe le roy tient un parlement a Everwik, et fist f. 167. 
Andrew Arcle count de Carleoll et Hugh Despencer leisne count de 
Wyn/chestre. Et taunt come il y demurra il enoist de les graunts miracles f. 168¥. 


et comes Patrik: in tercia vero acie comes de Morrif et alii barones multi. Et erat 
summa Scotorum 2,000 armatorum et 20 milia de hobelers et de communitate pedites, 
videlicet, cum lanceis, securibus, et arcubus 40 milia. Et 16 Kal. Novembris in vigilia 
sancti Luce evangeliste in nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi et pro defensione sancte 
ecclesie regnique Anglie ac populi duravit pugna acerrima conflictusque longus et 
validus ab hora illius diei nona usque ad horam vesperarum. Diuque hesitatum est 
quibus omnipotens victoriam largiretur. Architenentes vero et ceteri de communitate 
plebis timore resoluti a prelio bis se retraxerunt, armati tamen in virtute magna 
pugnantes perseveraverunt donec qui se subtraxerant pudore &c.” 

1 The next paragraph, describing Dagworth’s victory over and capture of Charles of 
Blois (10 June 1347), is omitted, being adapted directly from the letter printed in Robert 
of Avesbury (Rolls Series), pp. 388-9. 

* Instead of this entry Bodl. 240, p. 582, col. 1, cap. 81, has ‘ Eodem anno nun- 
ciatum est magnatibus Anglorum in obsidione Calesii existencium de Gallico navigio 
iuxta Boloniam congregato; unde et 7 Kal. Iulii comes de Northampton, dominus de 
Morlee, et dominus Walterus de Mauney cum ceteris nobilibus armatis et sagittariis in 
multitudine magna naves intrantes erectisque velis prospero cursu non multum a 
Bolonia Gallicorum navibus et galeis obviarunt. Quibus confestim sine magna 
resistencia devictis et per mare spaciosum fugatis 16 et plures, ut ferebatur, diversis 
Victualibus onuste capte sunt et ad obsidionem deducte. Interim vero capitaneus 
Calesii, scilicet dominus Iohannes de Vyhenne, quosdam de suis cum litteris quibusdam 
ad regem Francie Philippum in navicula quadam quasi latenter per mare transmisit. 
Sed quamtocius comprehensi ad regem Anglie cum litteris predictis adducti sunt. 
Quarum quidem litterarum tenor in gallico talis erat, ‘“Karissime ...”’ There follows the 
full text of the letter from the captain of Calais, the French version of which is printed 
in Robert of Avesbury (Rolls Series), p. 386. 

* An erasure (about 1 inch) follows diocesis. 


f. 168. 


f. 169. 


f. 1699. 


' malfe tiels mervails overa pur eux enginner. 
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faits par Thomas de Lancastre. Il se mervailla et pur ce manda le plus 
vanez de son hostiell pur enquerre et enserchere la veritee de cell novells : 
les queux tramis troverount tout la pais tesmoignants ! les faits et virent 
une miracle fet en lour presens dun avewgle garie, le quelle ascuns de les 
envoiez avoient bien conuz de sa enfancie. Et repeireront a roy et ly 
counteront ceo qil orrent et virent. Et le roy mentenant appella a ly Hugh 
Despencer et dit fierment ‘ Sire Hugh, grauntement fet a vous a douter, gar 
vostre suggestion fust cause de sa mort et non pas ma voluntee, Dieux le 
sceit ’. Et sodeignement il suspira et commencea dolerouse chier demesner, 
par qi bien piert ge son corage touz foiz garda desblemie. Qar duraunt le 
graunt fervour de guerre entre ly et le dit Thomas le roy dist pitousement 
“Qe fait mon cosyn de Lancastre moy taunt fere encombrere, qar si ne 
sount assez pur son estate cinc countes’. Dunt il semble qil mesmes ne 
pensa si nounn bien et bonement coment qe / fist soun conceill. Si ne 
demurra gueres ge le Despencer chivaucha a Pounfreit,? debrusa et lousta 
tous les ymages de cire defendant le poeple la mes aorer, gar il dit ge le 


1327 


Cest * graunt rumour ne cessa par taunt mes le Gorney et Mautravers 
ove autres foymentiiz pristrent le roy enchivachant ovesge ly* par un 
sotil treson ly amesnerount a Kyllingworth ® et la fust le noble roy dis- 
pitousement peyne. Et de illeoges ly mesnerount au chastiell de Corffe 
nutaundre, ly fesant tout le despit et vylenie ge ils purroient eismer. Et 
abetteront sa mort par le chemyn et ly lesseront enfamine par ij iours 
entiers a Selwode saunz maunger ou boire tange ils chacerount en le bois. 
Et a le retourne de lour deduyt le treitour Gourney ly dist en reprovant 
coment il ly avoit fet despit et luy despersone en barbarie devant grants 
seignurs, et pur ce ly rendreit ore son guerdoun, et ove son cotell depitouse- 
ment ousta la barbe le roy. Donc parla le roy humblement come cely qe 
ne savoit point de malice ‘ Thomas, contre vostre foy moy faitez celle 
deshonur, pur quelle fait vous sourdera venge/aunce, gar il est defendu 
par seint escrit ge roy ne chapelle ne soient touchez par malice pur ce qils 
sunt enointez’. Et apres demanderent de roy sil eust point talent de 
maunger, et le roy respoundi qe bien sil eust de qoy. Et le tretour Gourney 
fist vier ® a un berchier gil ly donast de son bisse pain un lesche, et ensi 
dit a roy ‘ Ore maungerez cest bribe et come roy abatu beverez lewe de 
russell de vostre chapele, gar einz cests heurs avez ewe trop des bons 
viaundes et maungers, mes de cy en avant ne gousterez ia si bons’. Et 
dunc comanda le Mautravers mesner le roy avant, et ly mesdit vilement et 


1 Chronicle of Henry Knighton (Rolls Series), i. 426, ‘ occurrunt undique populi 
turbe . . . donec rex per excitationem Dispensatorum misit viros armatos qui eis introi- 


tum prohiberent in ecclesiam’. Cf. Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, i. 128; Cal. Inq. 
Misc. ii. 2103. 


2 Pontefract. 


* This account of the death of Edward II should be compared with the well-known 
passage in Geoffrey le Baker (ed. E. M. Thompson, pp. 31, 32), the details for which 
were supplied twenty years afterwards by William Bishop, one of the king’s guard. 

* enchivachant ovesge ly written over an erasure. 

5 Kenilworth. 


* According to Roquefort’s Glossaire, viere = ‘ mine, visage’. 
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cely qe plus de despit et deshonur ly savoit faire avoit entre eux le greindre 
gree. Donec chivacherount ove luy nutandre tange a Berkeley, y fust il 
receu a graunt honur de seignur et de dame sauve la compassement de 
sa mort avaunt sa venue. Et ly assistrent roialment au table, mes ils 
mistrent en sa potage hautif venyme, le quele hautifment comencea a 
overer et il ousta la table ly dressaunt devettere qar il ne poest tenir la 
viande, et ensi apairila a son lit et entendant le faus compassement de 
ses enemys rendi grants suspirs hidousement / guamentant et les enemys f. 170. 
ly assailerount forment! pur hastier sa mort et il saut suis de son lit tout 
newe et ly tient forciblement dun baare de faire et hautement cria ‘ Haile 
Marie mercy vous crie’. Si fust le crie oie dunc par tout la ville, et a tant 
les traitours parlerount hautement de luy treiere avale, et les uns ly tree- 
rount par les tendres menbres et les autres par une toaile entour son cole. 
Et ensi le gentil roy abaterount a terre et pur estre seurs de sa mort boteront 
une corn en sa privete derere et parmi celle corn un fer ardaunt et par ensi 
fust il ars par tout le corps. Qe oist unkes mes de si felenouse treson et 
tourment fait a ascun roy de ses lieges saunz encheson ou proces de ley, 
ou dascun martire a si vile mort livere. 

Apres? cest felonuse et horrible treson le Gourney et Mautravers nose- 
rount remeindre en cest terre pur doute de vengeaunce, mes voweront 
hastifment lour pilrinage a seint Iake et autres seints par dela. Et a Burys* 
en Espaigne fust le Gourney prist par le suite de la dame de Belhouse * ge 
meintenant counta a la potestate coment les deux treitours avoient lour 
seignour liege le roy tue. Mes Mautravers senfust et Gourney fust / mis en f. 170%. 
fers en le roial chemyn qe le poeple deust regarder le treitour a graunt 
deshonour. Et la dame hasta en Engleterre et counta le roy de cest affaire. 
Et il manda messagers a Burys ove lettres de creaunce et ly deliverer le 
treitour. Et le potestate ly delivera meintenant, mes de ly fust toilet par 
le chemyn par graunt poiar et mande en Arragone, et le messeger fist bon 
pursuite et la il avoit la deliveraunce, et ly mesna devers Engleterre et ly 
fust autrefoiz tolet par force de lour enemys ; et le messager perceust par 
un espie coment il fust amesne devers Gasconie et lesse a Baone.® Et le 
messager se hastia de quere monsire Oliver ® un graunt seigneur ; et quant 
il ly avoit trove si ly counta le cas et tauntost chivacherount a graunt 
raundon a Baone et la troveront le felon treitour ; et sire Oliver fierment ly 
aresena et ly dit que iames nest hapist, ne iames null pardon navereit ; 
et dunc il confessa overtement coment il assenti al mort le roy et counta 
trestont le maner de celle treson. Et meintenant apres la confession, sire 
Oliver ly fist decouper le teste et le manda a roy en Engleterre. Issint 
souffri le noble roy tortousement le mort et regna xix ans et gist a Glouc’ 
pur amur de qy Deu fet miracles.’ 


? fortement. 

* What follows has been printed by Paul Meyer in the Bulletin of the Société des 
anciens textes francais, 1878, p. 135. 

* i.e. Burgos. 

‘ Isolda de Belhus. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 70. 

* Foedera, 832. By a letter dated 13 February 1332 the mayor, jurats, and probi 
— of Bayonne were ordered to deliver the body of Gournay, then in prison in their 
city. 

* Oliver de Ingham, seneschal of Aquitaine. 
regna ... miracles written over an erasure. 
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Manorial Customs on the Hereford Bishopric Estates 


In the years 1577 and 1578 a certain Swithin Butterfield 
carried out a detailed supervisus maneriorum, terrarum, tenemen- 
torum, ac omnium reddituum annuatim pertinentium ad episcopatum 
Herefordensem, the record of which still exists in a ponderous 
volume. At the end of the book is the following summary of the 
‘“Customes to be kept by the Custome Tenantes which hold 
customarie landes belonging to the Byshopricke of Hereforde (as 
appeareth in the Courte Roles) selected by me, Swythune Butter- 
field, anno Domini 1581’. A. T, BANNISTER. 


Reade all, or leave all. 


As concerninge the Customes ffollowinge, I have perused the Courte 
Roles belonginge to the said Byshopericke, and have heare sett downe an 
easie direction for those who have any occasion heareafter to Resorte to the 
said Roles for the fyndinge of matters which concerne the same Customes, 
videlicet, of the manoures of Bromyarde, Whytborne, ffrome Byshope, 
Bosbury, Cradleye, Colwall and Coddington, Estnore, Ledbury, Upton 
Byshope, Rosse, Sevenhampton and Prestbury (all which Manors were 
late the possessions of the Byshopricke of Hereforde) : ffurthur I have not 
reade in the saide Courte Roles (to my remembrance, and I have reade 
them all which are extante in my keepinge divers and sundrie tymes, 
whereof there lack but ffew Roles from the begynnyng of Kynge Richard 
the Seconde until now) 

But that all the Custome Tenantes which holde Customarie Landes by 
Copey of Courte Role according to the custome of the Manoures aforesaide 
(and being parcell of any of the saide Manors) doo holde the saide Custome 
Landes by one Custome (except Cradley, which vary in heriottes, because 
the Custome Tenantes have them to fee farme). 

In lyke manner the Custome Tenantes which holde landes by Copey 
of Courte Role in the Manors of Berton, Shellwicke, Tuppesley, and Hamp- 
ton, doo holde the same landes within the same ffowre Manoures by the 
same Customes as doe the Custome Tenantes in the Manors aforesaid 
(except in these ffowre Manors the youngeste childe is heyre to his aun- 
cestor.) 

Moreover in the Manor of Eton the Custome Tenantes there doe holde 
by the lyke Customes as do the ffowre Manors beforesaide, but in this 
Manor the eldest childe is heyre to his auncestor. And in this Manor of 
Eton one of the Custome Tenantes is yearly chosen the Lordes Reve, and 
do gather his Rentes and perquisites of Courte in the same Manor. 

Also there is in these flyve Manors last named Contention betwene the 
Lorde and the Tenantes for their heriottes, wherein they wolde vary from 
the other Manors. 

Where I have abovesaide Customes to be kept by the Custome Tenantes 
et cet. : To explaine my meanynge I saie 

That myne entent is not heare in this Booke of my self to decide and 
determyne This or That is a Custome, but to sett downe what I have reade 
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and seene in the same Roles aforesaide, And to direct the Readers easily 
how to fynde in the same Roles the matters touchinge the Customes hear- 
after ffollowinge (leaving the judgment therof unto the Learned and those 
which have knowledge): And further to enstruct in the Customes those 
which shalbe hearafter officers, and ignorant of them : That therby the true 
and perfect Customes maie be the better observed and kept, and Contention 
which maie happen betwene the Lorde and Tenantes the better be avoyded. 


Grauntes. 


1. Inprimis how every Custome Tenante which holde Custome Landes 
by Copey of Courte Role sibi et suis secundum consuetudinem hath an 
estate in the same Landes according to the Custome of the Manoure : And 
after his deceasse his next heyre by the Custome is founde and presented 
in Courte by the homage: And how the same heyre shall in lyke manner 
have the same Landes which his ancestor died seased of, accordinge to the 
Custome of the Manoure : First agreinge with the Lorde for his ffine which 
is uncertaine : And how and with what wordes he hath his graunte, viz. 
Tenendum sibi et suis secundum consuetudinem Manerii et cet. : See in the 
Copeyes of the Custome Tenantes in this Booke, and all grauntes, present- 
ments, et cet. in the Courte Roles, made next after the death of the ances- 
tors: wher the same plainly appeareth. 

2. Ifa Custome Tenante dye seased of Custome Landes of estate afore- 
saide, And have no sonne, than is the eldest daughter presented and ad- 
mitted the Lordes Tenante (as the sonne shoulde have ben, if the Tenante 
had had a sonne) (except in the ffowre Manors as aforesaide, where the 
youngest sonne of sonnes, if he have sonnes, and if no sonne, than the 
youngest daughter of daughters is presented and admitted as aforesaide). 
The lyke order and Custome is for every person which is presented heyre 
by the Custome, being next of Kynde to such a Tenante as dyeth seased 
as aforesaide without heyre of his owne bodie. This article I think will 
not be denied of any: therfore I pass it over without further proffe. 

3. How grauntes are made at the hallymotte by Copey of Courte Role, 
wher sondry Manoures and townships do com to one Manor (as for example 
the V Manors by Hereforde do com to the Courtes kept at the Palace in 
Hereforde) playnly appeareth in the Courte Roles. 

It is to be remembered that grauntes of Custome Landes must be made 
in the Manor or else at the place wher the same have been accustomed to 
be made tyme out of mynde : and with the wordes which have ben accus- 
tomed (ffor example in oure tyme betwene Myll and Nott for land in Whit- 
borne graunted at an audit in bosbury, which the Tenantes do affirme to be 
against the Custome: and in the Courte Role made in the xiiii® yere of 
Q. Elizabeth at Bromyard a Tenante lost his estate and Copey, because his 
graunte was Tenendum sibi et heredibus ipsius, and founde and presented 
by the homage to be against the Custome). 


ffree benche. 


4. That the first wyfe of every Custome Tenante which dyeth seased 
of Customarie Landes holden by Copey of Courte Role sibi et suis shalbe 
admytted to her ffree benche (without paying any fyne for the same unto 
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the Lorde) is very apparant in the Courte Roles to be the very Custome 
(and is not denied of any). 

5. How every wydow which is ffounde by the homage to bee admitted 
by the Custome to her ffree benche doe com at the next Courte or at a 
Courte within a yeare and daie after the deth of her husbonde and prayeth 
to be admitted to her ffree benche, and hath her admittance and graunte 
in Courte by the Stewarde (which admittance and graunte is Dum sola et 
innupta manserit) : See in these Courte Roles (and many others which to 
-recyte more I think were superfluous for this matter) viz. Anno Regni 
Regis Edwardi quarti 19: Item Annis Regni Regis Henrici octavi 4, 5, 13, 
15, 17, 25, 34, 38: Item Annis Reg. Philippi et Mariae 1 et 2, 4 et 5: 
Item Annis Regni Reginae Elizabethae primo, secundo et quarto. 

And that the widowes which have ben and are presented by the homage 
to have their ffree benche, maryinge with the Lycense of the Lorde or his 
officers (notwithstanding their admittance Dum sola et innupta manserit) 
have held their ffree benche during their lyves, is not denyed of any (if 
they have not comytted any fforfeture, and have paide ffine for their 
Lycense to mary at the Lordes pleasure). I have not reade in the Roles 
the contrary. 

6. How the seconde wyves of Custome Tenantes which dye seased of 
Customarie Landes holden by Copey of Courte Role sibi et suis have their 
ffree benche of such Custome Landes as their husbondes have lawfully com 
unto by Copey of Courte Role after the death of their first wyves and in the 
tyme of the mariage betwene them and the seconde wyves (notwithstand- 
inge their husbondes had yssue than alyve by their first wyves) : And also 
how that if Custome Tenantes have no yssue by their first wyves, than 
how the seconde wyves are to have their ffree benche : See in these Courte 
Roles, viz. Annis Reg. Philippi et Mariae, apud Rosse 4t° et 5t¢: Item 
dicunt super eorum sacramentum quod per consuetudinem Manerii secunda 
uxor debet habere librum Bancum suum de omnibus terris Custumariis per 
virum suum durante sponsalia inter eos (si de eisdem obiit seisitus): ac 
etiam quod si aliquis tenens custumarius hujus Manerii obiit seisitus de 
terris custumariis et nullum habet exitum per primam uxorem et per 
secundam habet vel habere poterit exitum hereditarium terris suis custu- 
mariis: Tune secunda uxor debet habere librum Bancum suum. Item 
Anno Regni Regis Edwardi sexti 2%, in ffrome ; Jone, the seconde wyfie 
of Wylliam Dymocke, held by her ffree Benche one messuage that the said 
Wylliam purchased after the death of his first wyffe. And in the same 
Courte Role the Custome is presented that the seconde wyffe ought not to 
have any firee benche but of such landes the husbonde gotte after the death 
of his first wyffe. Item, anno Regni Regis Henrici octavi 34 in Ledbury it 
was presented by the homage : That the seconde wyffe ought not to have 
any ffree benche of Custome-Lande which the husbonde had in the tyme 
of his first wyfe, if he had issue by his first wyffe. Item anno Regni Regis 
Ricardi secundi 23 the fifte wyffe of Nycholas Pytwyn was admitted to her 
ffree benche apud palatium. 


The Custody of the Custome Tenantes children presented for heyre. 


7. How the heyres of Custome Tenantes which die seised of estate by 
the Custome Tenendum sibi et suis et cet.: and to whom the Custome 
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Lande his ancestor died seised of were next to be graunted unto, if the 
childe were of age: That such heire and the lande his ancestor died seised 
of by the Custome shalbe in the Lordes custodie untill he com to full age 
to bee the Lordes Tenante : And how during such childes nonage the Lorde 
hath graunted the custodie and goverment of the childe and the Custome 
Lande he should be Tenante unto, To whom the Lorde will (and have had 
fines therfore): See in the Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ed. iii 31, 32, 33. 
Item An. R.R. Hen. VIt#23. Item An. R.R. Elizabethae 2, 4, 12, 18, 20, 21. 


Surrenders. 


8. In the Courte Roles it playnly appeareth That Custome Tenantes 
have used (and that it is a good custome) to surrender the Custome Landes 
they holde by Copey to the use of one, two or three, by surrendering the 
same oute of Courte to the Stewarde, Surveyor, Receavor, or baylie of 
that Manor (being the Lordes officers) or unto two Custome Tenantes : 
To testifie the same in the Lordes Courte. Also that they surrender in 
Courte to the use of them selves and other. 

But when a surrender is made oute of Courte or in Courte (I am per- 
suaded) it is in the Lordes choyse whether hee will accept of such surrender : 
for that the Lorde (as I think) maie chuse to make any graunte from the 
very Tenante (which is Tenante by descent unto his ancestor): which if 
the Lorde doe, than is hee, to whose use the surrender is testified and made, 
to agre at the Lordes pleasure for the graunte of the same Custome Lande. 

9. If a woman under covert baron surrender Custome Landes, shee is 
to bee secretly examined in Courte by the Stewarde, if shee do it for feare, 
or is threatened by her husbonde et cet. (as at the comon lawe) : And shee 
must bring her husbonde with her to be present in Courte at the makinge 
of the surrender (wherby it maie appeare unto the Courte that hee doth 
assent unto the surrender than to be made by his wyffe): That this hath 
ben the use by the Custome is very apparant in the Courte Roles. 


Harriottes. 


10. It is very apparant in the Courte Roles That every Custome 
Tenante which dieth seased of Custome Landes sibi et suis, or for Terme of 
Lyfe only, doe paie for every messuage and for every tofte (which was 
sometyme a messuage) his best beaste : viz. so many messuages or toftes 
for which heartofore herryott hath ben paide, so many his best beaste. 

But the Custome Tenantes within the fyve Manors by Hereforde, viz. 
Eton, Berton, Shellwicke, Tuppesleye and Hampton, are contentious in 
this Custome. 

11. How Join-Tenantes, which holde Custome Landes jointely in their 
copeies of Courte Roles with this worde conjunction (or the lyke in effect) 
(wher otherwise they holde successive by the custome) : whether it bee a 
man or his wyffe that doe holde jointly, or others : How the heryottes have 
ben paide after the deceasse of every such joyne-tenante doe playnely 
appeare in these Courte Roles (and divers others) viz. An. R.R. Ed. iii 46. 
Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 2, 9, 23, 31, 33. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 4, 6, 9, 13. 

12. How wydowes which dye seised of an estate of firee benche paye 
heryott for every custome messuage or tofte (for which heartofore heryott 
hath ben paide) : See in these Courte Roles (besides others) viz. An. R.R. 
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Rich. ii! 7, 8, 21, 23. Item An. R.R. Ed. 4% 6,8, 16,17. Item An. RR. 
Eliz. 3, 4, 5, 8. 

13. That at every surrender, wher the Tenante doth not reserve to hym 
self an estate for and duringe his owne lyfe, but do surrender the Custome 
Landes he occupied (and held by Copie) wholly to another person: For 
every messuage or tofte so surrendered (ffor the which heryott hath ben 
heretofore paide) the Lorde is to have so many of his best beastes for 
heryottes because of the surrender: and so evidently appeareth in these 
Courte Roles, viz. Ann. R.R. Ed. iii 13. Item An. R.R. Hen. quinti 5. 
Item An. R.R. Hen. sept. 16, 23. 

14. How the best beaste is due for heriott (as well of the ffree as of the 
Custome Tenante) appeareth in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ric. iit! 
21. Item An. R.R. Hen. sept. 6. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 10, 17. 

15. How other thinges have ben paide for heriott when the Tenante 
hath had no beaste at the tyme of his death, viz. as a pott, pann, coat, et 
cet. See in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R. R. Ric. ii#! 19, a Russet coate. 
Item An. R. R. Ed. quarti 17, a brasse pott. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 4,a 
brasse pann. 

Memorandum. Custome Tenantes by agrement betwene the Lord 
and them have accepted to paye to the Lorde for heryott at their deceasse 
tor every messuage xxvis. viiid. or their best beaste at the choyce of the 
Lorde: which agrement for heryott against that Tenante is good by 
Lawe, as I have herde some saie which are learned. 

16. In the old Courte Roles it appeareth that many Tenantes have for- 
saken the Custome Landes they occupied, and wold not holde it for the 
rent they than paide, wherby the Lorde was forced to abate his rent for 
lacke of Tenantes : How such Tenantes, that so leave the Custome Lande 
they occupied and helde by Copey, paide heriott for the same as if hee had 
dyed seased therof : See in the olde Courte Roles, where are many entries 
for proffe of this matter. 

Further it is not denyed of any (except the Custome Tenantes in the 
fyve Manors by Hereforde as beforesaide) but that heriott is due for every 
messuage, buylded or unbuylded, if the unbuylded messuage be called by 
the name of a messuage, or so specified in Copey. And notwithstandinge 
that by the comon Lawe a tofte is named to be the place wher a messuage 
was sometyme buylded (and so an unbuylt messuage is by Lawe a tofte) 
yet will not the Tenantes agree to paye heryott for a tofte (except it be 
proved by Courte Roles or other evidence that the tofte was sometyme 4 
messuage, or that heryott hath ben paide for the same): Therefore it 
behoveth the stewardes and officers to keep still the names of messuages 
in the Custome Tenantes Copeys, although the same are unbuylt. So | 
conclude that for every place where a messuage is or was sometyme buylded 
heriott is due (except in the V manors aforesaide). That Custome Tenantes 
have paide heryottes for toftes : See in the olde Courte Roles. 


fforfetures. 


17. If the heire of a Custome Tenante do not com to make fine and 
agree with the Lorde for the Custome Lande his ancestor died seised of 
within the yere and daie after the deceasse of his ancestre, being called at 
three Courtes (kept for the same Manor wherin the Custome Lande is: 
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How hee doth therfore fforfett his clayme for ever after: See in these 
Courte Roles, viz. 

Anno Regni Regis Ricardi secundi xvii (apud Bromyarde) : Dominus 
concessit Nicholao Webb unum messuagium et cet. que ad manus domini 
devenerunt post mortem Johannis B., eo quod nullus venit infra tres curias 
tunc proxime sequentes, licet solemniter exactus fuit ad clamandum 
messuagium prefatum, Tenendum prefato Nicholao et suis. 

Anno xix® Ricardi secundi: Heres Roberti Lidyat tertio exactus fuit 
ad accipiendum terram suam et ad faciendum servitium inde debitum, et 
non venit. Ideo terra remanet in manu domini tanquam fforisfacta. 

Ac in eodem Rotulo: Heres de Sniggeslande tertio exactus fuit ad 
accipiendum terram custumariam vocatam Sniggeslande, et nullus venit. 
Ideo dominus concessit et cet. tenendam sibi et suis. See also in sondry 
other Courte Roles for the lyke matter. 

Notwithstanding I think if the Tenante be in any distress, as sick or 
in the Kynges warres, or such lyke, wherby he cold not com to make his 
clayme, I think the Courte of Chancery will helpe such a Tenante, that hee 
shall not fforfet his claymefor not comynge within a yeare and a daye. 
(Ideo quere.) 

18. How Custome Tenantes have fforfeted their estate for holding 
Custome Landes without Copey or Lycense of the Lorde or his officers. 
See in this Courte Role, viz. Anno Regni Regis Henrici quinti quarto : 
There are many seasures in that Role, pro eo quod Tenentes non habent 
copias Rotuli curiae. 

19. If a Custome Tenante refuse to doe the service due and accustomed 
for his tenure: or to paie his rente due and accustomed (or such lyke) : 
By custome and lawe hee doth therfore fforfett his estate. This article I 
think will nott be denyed. 

ffurther in divers Courte Roles fforfetures were founde for that the 
Custome Tenantes paide not their Rente by the space of ii yeares. 

20. If a Custome Tenante make a ffeofiment, bargayne or sale of the 
Custome Landes he holdeth by Courte Role, in such sorte and order that 
if the Custome Lande were ffree lande the ffeoffment, bargayne or sale 
were good by the Lawes of the Realme (or any other alienacion in such 
sorte or order) without Lycense of the Lorde or his officers : Than doth hee 
fforfett his estate. And so appeareth in divers Corte Roles. 

21. How a Custome Tenante fforfeteth his estate for settinge to fferme 
the Custome Lande hee holdeth by Copey, or any parcell therof above one 
yeare and daie withoute lycense of the Lord or his officers: See in these 
Corte Roles, viz. Anno Regis Edwardi quarti 12 (apud Bosbury) : Presenta- 
tum fuit quod consuetudo talis est quod non licebit alicui Tenenti Custu- 
mario tenuram suam ad ffirmam ponere ultra annum et diem sub pena 
fforisfacture. Item anno Regis Henrici octavi 8, ac alibi. 

Memorandum. In sondry Corte Roles appeareth How Custome 
Tenantes which held i messuage and i yarde lande by Copey of Corte Role 
for comyttinge any fforfeture upon any parcell therof have therfor ffor- 
feted the whole Copey. Lykewise after in the articles for wast of Tymber. 

flurther in sondry of the Corte Roles appeareth How Custome Tenantes 
have fforfeted their estates for settinge to flerme by the space of ii yeres. 

22. How Custome Tenantes have fforfeted their estates for exchanging 
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Custome Lande one with another without Lycense of the Lorde or his 
officers : See in these Corte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ed. iii! 45. Item An. R.R. 
Henrici sept. 21. Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 4° et 24°. 

23. If a Custome Tenante be layde in a payne to repayre the Custome 
messuage hee holdeth by Copey (The payne and daie is given in Courte by 
the discretion of the stewarde and other of the Lordes officers, if they bee 
at the cost of the Surveyor and Receaver) and if the messuage be not 
repayred by the daie, the payne is lost : ffurther if the first payne be lost, 
the stewarde will putt another payne upon the Tenante at his discretion 
(as aforesaide): if reparacions be not done by that daie: Than the thirde 
payne (at the farthest) shalbe on payne of fforfeture to repayre by another 
daie at the discretion of the Stewarde: How Custome Tenantes have 
fforfeted their estate for not repayringe by the daie, as they had in payne 
upon fforfeture : See in these Courte Roles, (and divers others) viz. An. 
R.R. Ric. ii! 17, 22, 23. Item An. R.R. Ed. quarti 12, 17, 18, 20. Item 
R.R. Hen. oct!. 6, 12, 14, 28, 29. 

24. How Custome Tenantes have fforfeted their estates ffor sufferinge 
the Custome houses to ffale downe for lack of reparacions (when they have 
not ben layde in a payne) because it was accompted waste : See in these 
Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ed. quarti 13 : Dominus concessit Johanni Strode duo 
messuagia que ad manus domini devenerunt pro fforisfactura Georgii 
Staple, pro eo quod vastavit et destruxit omnia edificia. Item An. R.R. 
Hen. sept. 12 et 13. Item R.R. Eliz. xx°. 

25. If a Custome Tenante doe sell Tymbre or trees without lycense of 
the Lorde or his officers : How hee hath fforfeted his estate for doing the 
same appeareth in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Hen. oct. 9, 11, 27, 28. 
An. R.R. Eliz. 15 (for a tre sold by an under-tenante). 

Memorandum. In the xi‘® yere of Kynge Henry the eight, a Tenante 
did fforfett his estate for fallynge a tre and makinge of part a payre of 
wheeles, and sold the same wheeles. The lyke in the xx" yeare of Kynge 
Henry the eight for bordes sellinge. Item the ix” yeare of Queene Eliza- 
beth a Tenante did fall a tre and made bordes of the same tre, and sold 
some of the bordes, and therfor fforfetted his estate. 

26. How Custome Tenantes have fforfeted their estates for falling a 
tree which did growe on the Custome Lande they occupied (without the 
lycense of the Lorde or his officers) and made waste therof: And how 
Custome Tenantes have fforfeted their estates for felling vallet wood 
without lycense of the Lorde or his officers : See in these Courte Roles, viz. 
An. R.R. Ed. quarti 5. Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 6, 13, 14, 16, 20, 28. 

27. How Custome Tenantes have fforfeted their estates for caryinge 
woode or other thinges from the Custome Lande to be spent and occupied 
upon the firee lande. See in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ric. ii* 16, 
21. Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 14, 17, 18, 23, 26. Item in the xx" yere of 
Q. Elizabeth the Custome is well sett downe (apud Whitborne). 

28. How Custome Tenantes in Eton have fforfeted their estates for 
denyinge the office of propositer or Reve, and to do the office : See in these 
Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ric. secundi 6, 19, 22. Item An. R.R. Ed. 
quarti 13. 

29. Memorandum. I have reade in the Courte Roles many entries and 
presentments for waste done upon Custome Landes: and in some of the 
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old Roles the waste hath ben presented how much and to what valure it 
was : and the Baylye hath ben comanded to distreyne the Tenantes goodes 
for the valure, besides the fforfeture of his estates. Therefore enquere of 
the Learned what are wastes : and also what is the Lawe for wastes done 
and made upon Custome Lande by the Tenante. In the 25 yere of Kynge 
Henry the eight a Tenante fforfeted his estate for waste, for making a 
quarry and selling the stones. 

30. If a Custome Tenante who hath an estate sibi et suis comytt a 
florfeture and die: if the fforfeture be ffounde in that Lordes tyme when 
the fiorfeture was comytted, and before the heyre have the Lordes graunte : 
How such an heyre hath ben barred of his clayme, and the Lande remayned 
as florfett : annis Regis Hen. sept. 1 et 10. 

31. How Custome Tenantes have fforfeted their estates for wearinge 
the lyveries of gentes, contrary to the ordinance made in all the Manors 
at the Lawe Dayes holden in the first yeare of Kynge Richarde the thirde, 
made by the assent of the Lorde and Tenantes, which ordinance is in these 
wordes, viz. 

Ad hance curiam ordinatum est coram senescallo et consilio domini, ex 
assensu omnium Tenentium, quod non licebit alicui Tenenti custumario 
recipere liberatam alicuius generosi, nec fore retentus [sic] seu approprians 
cum aliquo generoso seu aliquo alio sub pena forisfacturae Tenurae suae 
custumariae. Et quod nec aliquis liber Tenens seu residens sub pena XLs. 

See in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Hen. sept. 3. And before this 
ordinance, for breaking a proclamation in Cort made to the effect et cet. 
See An. R.R. Ed. quarti 18. 


fforfetures of ffree benche. 


32. If a wydowe doe mary without the lycense of the Lorde or his 
officers (which doe holde by estate of firee benche) she doth therfor fforfett 
her estate. And soe appeareth in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Hen. 
sept. 10 (the custome sett downe). Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 11 (the cus- 
tome presented). Item An. R.R. Eliz. 14, 18, 20. 

33. How a wyd6we doth fforfett her firee benche, if she mary before 
she is admitted to her free benche. See in these Custome Roles, viz. An. 
R.R. Hen. oct. 19, 28. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 20, apud Bosbury, There the 
custome is very well presented and entered. 

34. How wydowes have fforfeted their ffree benche for comyttinge 
whoredome in their wydowe estate. See in the Courte Role made in the 
xilli yere of Kynge Edward the ffourth. And also it is to be remembered 
that their admittances are dum sola et innupta manserit: and in some 
olde Courte Roles dum se solam et puram custodierit. 

35. Wydowes (and Tenantes for lyffe only) doe fforfett their estates as 
the Tenantes which hold by Copey and have estate sibi et suis, if they 
comytt the lyke fforfetures : as for example, How wydowes have fforfeted 
their firee benche for setting to ferme without lycense: How wydowes 
have fforfeted their ffree benche for felling trees: How a wydow fforfeted 
for surrendering to make an alienation without lycence : See in these Courte 
Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ed. quarti 19. Item an. R.R. Hen. oct. 13, 36. Item 
An. R.R. Eliz. 1. 

36. In the xviiit™ yeare of R. Elizabeth, a wydowe in Colwall was 
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ffounde to fforfett her clayme and estate of ffree benche because she cam 
not to clayme the same in Courte within the yeare and daie after the death 
of her husbonde. 

37. How the Lorde (after the fforfeture comytted by his Copey-holdcr 
having an estate sibi et suis secundum consuetudinem manerii) hath 
graunted the Customary or Copeyhold Lande sometymes to a straunger 
and sometymes to hym that made the fforfeture : And when to a straunger, 
See in An. R.R. Hen. sexti 16 et 23: And when to hym that made the 
fforfeture, See in An. R.R. Eliz. 8 et 9. 

After the fforfeture of ffree benche the heire by the Custome cometh to 
the Lorde and prayeth to be admitted Tenante, and shalbe admitted in 
such order as if his ancestor had dyed seised therof (agreing with the Lorde 
for his ffine). And by fforfeture of ffree benche the heire hath no loss but 


advantage : for hee getteth therby his graunte and possession in the lyffe 
of the widowe. 


Escheates. 


38. How the Lorde hath had the Customary or Copiehold Landes of his 
Customary Tenante having an estate sibi et suis by way of escheate : See 
in these Courte Roles, viz. 

flor comyttinge ffelony Annis Edwardi quarti 4, 6, 8. 

ffor lack of heyres, and for that the Tenante was a bastarde and had 
no childe of his owne bodie: An. R.R. Ed. iii 42. Item An. R.R. Hen. 
sept. 16. Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 7 et 9. 

ffor that the Tenante was a Naturall ffoole the Lorde had his lande : 
See 9 Hen. viii. 


fior that the Tenante hanged himself: An. R.R. Philippi et Mariae 
1 et 2. 

The Custome Tenantes beforesaide by lycense of the Lorde or of his 
Stewarde in Courte maie doe those thinges which without lycense they 
coulde not doe without comyttinge of fforfeture : And for the same lycense 
the Tenante is to agree with the Lorde or his officers: And it is at the 


Lordes choyce and pleasuer to graunt lycenses or not tegraunte : Therfore 
the ffine for the same is uncerteine. 


Lycenses. 


39. How lycenses graunted by the Lorde or his Stewarde in Courte, to 
lett to flerme, hath ben sometyme condicionall, sometyme for terme of 
lyfie, and sometyme for yeares, is very apparant in many Courte Roles. 

40. How the Lorde hath geven lycenses to sell underwood: See in 
those Roles made in the yeares of the Raignes of Q. Marie and Q. Elizabeth. 
And also for vallet wood. 

41. How the Lorde hath geven lycenses to carie from the Custome 
Landes underwood, corne, strawe, donge, et cet.: See in the Corte Roles 
mentioned in the 40 article. 

42. How wydowes that hold by ffree benche have had lycenses to 
Mary: And for the obteigninge therof have paide ffines at the Lordes 
pleasure : See in these Courte Roles, viz. 

An. R.R. Ric. ii*! 2 (vis. viiid. for the lycense). 

Item An. R.R. Hen. sexti 3 (vis. viiid. for the lycense). 
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Item An. R.R. Ed. quarti 6 (Lycentia maritare et tenere messuagium 
et cet. ad terminum vitae): et 10 (X* for the lycense): et 16 (X* for the 
lycense). 

Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 34 (X8 for the lycense). 

Item An. R. R. Eliz. 18 (Vli. for the lycense). 

43. How the Custome Tenantes have had lycenses to exchange Custome 
Landes one with another: See in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ed. iii 
34,45. Item R.R. Ric. ii#! 22. Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 5, 16, 18, 32, et 
alibi. 

44. That Custome Tenantes cannot fell trees (as oke, ash, elme) without 
lycense of the Lorde or his officers, I think cannot be denyed: And 
appeareth in the Courte Roles that if they doe fell without lycense, they 
do therfor fforfett their estate. 

45. How Custome Tenantes have had lycenses to make and dig Quarries 
for stone and tyles : See in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Ed. quarti 17. 
Item R.R. Hen. oct. 30, 31, 38. 

46. How Custome Tenantes have had lycenses to make fish-pooles : 
See in the Corte Roles in the 15 and 17 yeares of Q. Elizabeth. 

47. How Custome Tenantes have had lycenses to buylde new houses 
and new mills: See in these Courte Roles, viz. An. R.R. Hen. sept. 3. 
Item An. R.R. Ed. sexti 3. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 2 et 17. 


‘Paynes. 


48. How paynes have ben putt upon Custome Tenantes who are ffounde 
by the homage to have no right to the Custome Landes they occupie to 
avoyde from the same Landes: And how the paines are at the discretion 
of the Stewarde, viz. sometyme XLs, sometyme Vli, and Xli.: See in these 
Roles, viz. An. R.R. Hen. oct. 15, 16, 17, 34. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 15 et 21 
(Vli.). 
49. How the Custome Tenantes have ben comaunded in Courte by the 
Stewarde (at his discretion) upon paynesin money, as Xs, XXs., XLs. et cet. 
(which comonly are the first and second paynes) and also upon paynes of 
fforfeting their estates, to repayre their Copeyhold messuages and buyld- 
inges by a daie to them geven in Courte : See in these Roles, viz. An. R.R. 
Ed. quarti 3, 16, 19, 23. Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 4, 9, 12, 15, 17, 19, 23, 
26, 33, 35, 38. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 19. 

And when upon payne of fforfetinge their estates (which hath ben at 
the seconde payne, but the Tenante said that ought to be the third payne) : 
See in these Roles, viz. An. R.R. Hen. sept. 2, 5, 6, 13, 17, 23. Item An. 
R.R. Hen. oct. 2, 8, 12, 14, 21, 30. 


Pounde breach and Rescous. 


50. How every Tenante which maketh Rescous against the Lordes 
officers, when any of them takes any Cattell or distresse for the Lorde, shall 
fiorfett for every tyme three pounds and a peny : See in these Roles, viz. 
An. R.R. Ed. quarti 13, 16,19. Item An. R.R. Hen. oct. 4, 10, 14, 19, 21. 
Item R.R. Eliz. 16 et 21. 

Quere if Resiantes are bounde to this Custome : in some of the Roles 
Resiantes are presented. 
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51. How betwene Tenante and Tenante, or Tenante and Resiante, the 
Rescous or pounde breach is but VIIs.: See in An. R.R. Hen. oct. 17 et 33, 
Item An. R.R. Eliz. 14, 16, 17, 21. 


fforfeture of money for suynge. 


52. How the Lordes Tenantes that doe sue other out of the Lordes 
Courte (called Knightes Courte) for actions which maie bee tryed and 
determined ther doe fforfett to the Lorde for every tyme fforty shillinges : 
See in these Roles, viz. An. R.R. Hen. Oct. 19. Item An. R.R. Eliz. 2, 11, 
17, 21. 

Quere if Resiantes are bounde to this Custome by lawe. 

53. How in the olde Cort Roles appeareth that the Tenantes and 
Resiantes are bound to sue personal actions in the Lordes Courte which 
maie be ther determined, or else to lose XXs.: See in these Corte Roles, viz. 

Anno Regni Regis Henrici sexti 21: Presentatum est quod ex antiquo 
consuetudine, a tempore quo non extat memoria hominum, Quilibet Tenens 
et Residens infra dominium domini de Rosse primo et principaliter tem- 
ptaret et caperet actionem suam, tam in placito debiti quam in transgres- 
sione, in Curia domini hic, vel in Curia militari domini apud Herefordiam. 

Item anno 30 Henrici sexti: Concordatum est per senescallum et 
omnes Tenentes Episcopi apud Ledebury, tam liberos quam custumarios, 
non procedere nullum Tenentem in Curia domini Regis, sed in Curia domini 
Episcopi in palacio suo Herefordiae sub pena XXs. 


The Order of the Maius Ius. 


How hee that pretendeth to have any right in any the Customary 
Landes within any the fforesaide Manores, which Customary Landes be 
before graunted to another by Copey of Courte Role, tenendum sibi et 
suis, hath used to have a Jurie for the tryall, whether hee more right hath 
to such a messuage and landes as hee doth clayme them according to the 
Custome of the Manor than the Tenante or defendant hath, as hee doth 
hold the same. ffor the Order therof, and how the Stewarde in such case 
hath geven judgment, and of other orderly dealings therin: See in these 
Courte Roles, viz. 

Anno Regni Regis Henrici sexti 22 the order was shorter than is now 
used, viz.: Ad hanc Curiam venit Walterus Lone in propria persona sua, 
et dat domino iis. ad videndum Rotulos Curiae: et petit inquirendum 
utrum ipse habet maius ius in uno messuagio et cet. an Nicholaus Tiler. 
Et super hoc preceptum est homagio et cet. Qui dicunt super sacramentum 
suum quod Walterus Lone habet majus jus in clamario suo quam Nicholaus 
Tiler habet in tenura sua. Ideo consideratum est et cet. 

Item in the vi and 34 yeares of Kynge Edward the thirde are good 
entries of the maius ius after the old order. 


Concerning Leetes and Lawe-daies. 


What is to be done in the same Courtes every good Stewarde doe 
perfectly knowe: Notwithstondinge these notes fiolowinge are to bee 
remembered, viz. 


; 
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first it is to be noted: That there is graunted by Charters unto the 
Byshopes of Hereforde Quod ipsi habeant et teneant omnes terras et 
possessiones suas et tenementa sua in perpetuum, cum socha et sacha, 
Thol et Theam, et Infangentheof et utfangentheof et cet. 

Et Quod ipsi et homines sui de predictis tenementis sunt liberi et 
quieti de geldis et danegeldis, de hidagiis et carucagiis et tallagiis, et de 
Shiris et Hundredis, et de sectis eorum infra Burgum et extra, et de Stret- 
warde, et de omnibus placitis et querelis que ad comitatum et hundredum 
pertinent (salvis hiis que ad Regiam coronam pertinent.) 

Et Quod ipsi et homines sui sunt quieti et liberi ab omni carragio, 
pentagio, panagio, stallagio et thelonio per omnia dominica nostra (excepta 
civitate London.) 

Et Quod ipsi sunt quieti de hundredfeg, wardfeg et teyingpenni, 
et francoplegio, et de operacione castellorum et reparacione poncium, 
et clausura parcorum, et de omnibus similibus operacionibus et exac- 
cionibus. 

Item Ipsi habeant liberas warennas in omnibus dominicis terris suis, 
viz. Maneriis de Berton, Eton, Shelwick, Tupesleye, Hampton, Brom- 
yarde, Whitborne, ffrome, Bosbury, Grendon, Colwall, Estnor. Ita quod 
nullus warennas illas Maneriorum predictorum intrare possit ad fugandum 
inillis vel aliquid in illis capiendum sine licencia et voluntate ipsius Episcopi 
et senescallorum suorum super fforisfacturam—X". 

Item Ipsi habeant nundinas apud Hereforde et Bromyarde et mercatum 
apud Bromyarde. 

Item ipsi habeant assisam et gubernacionem panis, vini et cervisie, ac 
omnium aliorum victualium: necnon assisam et sigillacionem omnium 
mensurarum et ponderum in maneriis suis et fleodis suis, tam infra liberta- 
tem Herefordie et suburbia eiusdem quam extra: ac eciam cognicionem, 
correccionem, punicionem, fines, amerciamenta et emendam pistorum, 
braciatorum, tabernariorum, vitellariorum, regratariorum, forstallatorum 
et aliorum transgressorum. Ita quod senescallus aut clericus marcati 
hospitii nostri et heredum nostrorum maneria, terras et feoda sua predicta 
ad premissa vel aliquod premissorum seu ad aliqua alia officium suum 
tangentia ibidem facienda, corrigenda vel punienda non ingrediantur. 

To wright heare the great Patent verbatim for the liberties of the 
Bishoprick of Hereforde were superfluous : because the same is very faire 
wrytten, and under the great seale of England exemplified, ratified and 
confirmed by our Sovraigne Ladie, Queen Elizabeth, dated at West- 
minstre the xxi daie of June, in the ffift yeare of her highnes prosperous 
raigne. 

And the copey therof, as also the Quo Warranto, are in the Redd and 
Blacke Bookes (and the Quo Warranto is under seale): but in the saide 
Bookes is not wrytten the Concorde betwene the Byshoppes of Hereforde and 
the citizens of Hereforde, for the fayre and liberties which the Byshoppes 
have in Hereforde: which is wrytten, in the Register of Byshope Swynfield. 
Item,in the same Register it is graunted that non usage shalbe no fforfeture 
of liberties. 

If townships doe not appeare at Leetes to doe their service, or if the 


“ia eg. Thom. Cant. (ed. Copes), pp. 91-3. (It is recopied in the Swinfield Reg., 
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April 
townships be founde in concealmentes: for every such defalt they lose viis, 
by the olde usage and custome. 


If that I have erred, correct me with skyll. 

But before you amende me unto your will, 

See Courte Role and Rentrole, which waranted me : 
And than doe I think smale error wilbee. 

The most part of three yeares did I bestowe 

My labour in searching the truth to knowe, 

And wrightinge the same, as is aforesaide, 

That rente, service and customes maie bee well paide. 


Naval Recruiting in Lindsey, 1795-7 


THE problem of naval recruiting in the war with the French 
Republic has never been studied with the attention that Sir John 
Fortescue has bestowed on recruiting for the contemporary army.! 
How far did the navy depend on impressment, and to what 
extent did impressment reach beyond the class of ‘ men bred to 
the sea’? How did the admiralty recruit the ‘sea labourers’, 
men who, unlike the ‘ prime seaman ’, had had no previous train- 
ing in seamanship and seldom attained to the rank of topsmen ! 
An answer to these questions has not yet been given, and before 
this can be done the local records of the several counties must 
be examined. The admiralty was concerned, not with the 
administrative machinery, but with the results, and thus its 
records are almost silent on the subject.2 It is only among the 
ill-arranged bundles of county papers that the material exists for 
a study of the subject. : 

Lindsey, the largest of the three administrative divisions of 
Lincolnshire, only differed from the majority of English counties 
by having a large seaboard, and the conditions of recruiting 
can fairly be taken as typical of the ordinary agricultural coastal 
county of the period. The records of the division, which have 
recently been collected at Lincoln and are in process of being 
sorted, contain three large bundles comprising roughly about 
a thousand documents which deal with naval recruiting,’ mainly, 
of course, forms of enrolment. 

» Naval recruiting is touched upon by Sir Cyprian Bridge in Sea Power and other 
Studies (London, 1906), James, History of the Royal Navy, and Gill, The Naval Mutinies 
of 1797 (Manchester, 1913). For the general situation of naval recruiting little informa- 
tion can be gleaned from Parliamentary Debates. The subject is not mentioned in 


Nelson’s Dispatches, The Spencer Papers, Laird Clowes, History of the Royal Navy, ot 
Hannay’s Naval Courts Martial. 

2 Admiralty Records, Ships’ Musters, Series I, Ships’ Pay Books, Series III, and In 
Letters (Secretary’s Dept.). 

* I am greatly indebted to Mr. E. W. Scorer, clerk to the Lindsey County Council, 
for his kindness in putting these documents freely at my disposal. Local historians 
owe him a great debt of gratitude for the care he has devoted to the arrangement and 
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The outbreak of the war with the French Republic found the 
admiralty by no means ready. Ships were out of commission, 
and it was no easy matter to recommission and man them. What- 
ever view is taken of the success of the press-gang, the fact 
remains that it did not bring in sufficient men for the needs of 
the admiralty. Within a fortnight of the declaration of war, the 
duke of Ancaster, as lord lieutenant of Lincolnshire, received a 
very urgent letter, enclosing a copy of an order in council directing 
him to command the magistrates to take up ‘all straggling and 
seafaring men’. They were to be delivered up to sea officers or 
captains of ships of war. To induce loyal citizens to give their 
support to the measure, a reward of twenty shillings was promised 
to any person arresting a ‘ straggling or seafaring man ’, with an 
additional sixpence per mile conduct money up to a distance of 
forty miles, which was to be paid by the customs officers at the 
ports. Ancaster forwarded this letter and order to Brackenbury, 
the clerk of the peace for Lindsey, with a request that he would 
put their directions into execution. The minutes of the quarter 
sessions and the quarter sessions rolls do not show that the 
Lindsey magistrates did anything of the sort. Probably the 
county was too remote from the great naval bases for seafaring 
men of the type required to be found there, and the activity of 
the press-gang in Grimsby, the only port in the county of con- 
siderable size, prevented many seafaring men making their way 
inland to trouble the magistrates. 

The same difficulty would appear to have been felt all over 
England, and the supply of seafaring men proved to be unequal 
to the demands of the admiralty. Thus, in March 1795, there 
was passed ‘An Act for raising a certain number of men for 
H.M. Navy’. Its basis, like that of all other recruiting acts of 
the period, is that of local responsibility. Each county was to 
provide a specified number of recruits, Lindsey being assessed 
at 191. The admiralty was to appoint a ‘ regulating officer ’ to 
receive and enlist recruits, and to establish a ‘ rendezvous’ for 
the purpose. Within fourteen days of the passing of the act, 
the justices were to assemble in general sessions, where, from 
lists supplied by the commissioners of land-tax of the number 
of houses paying inhabited house duty and window tax, they were 
to fix the quota required from each parish. They were to group 
smaller parishes together, if and when necessary, and were to fix 
the dates of petty sessions for receiving the nominal lists of men 
enrolled by the parochial groups. All recruits had to pass the 
preservation of the archives in his charge. The term county, throughout this article, 
refers to Lindsey, and not to Lincolnshire. 


1 It is worth noting that four years later Grimsby had considerable difficulty in 
raising its quota. 2 35 Geo. III, cap. 5. 
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regulating officer before the justices could enroll them, but the 
parish whose recruit was rejected had a right of appeal against 
the decision of the regulating officer to general sessions. 

The method of enrolment was carefully defined. On receipt 
of a precept from the justices the overseers of the poor and 
churchwardens were to convene a vestry meeting, giving two 
days’ notice to the inhabitants. The meeting so convened was to 
bargain with volunteers as to bounty, the necessary funds being 
raised by a cess based on the poor-rate, or county rate in the case 
of an extra-parochial district not assessed to the poor-rate. For 
every man it failed to raise, a parish had to pay a fine of £30. 
The fines were to go to the county treasurer for the hire of 
substitutes. 

Men accepted for service were to be able-bodied and between 
sixteen and sixty years of age. Articled clerks, colliers (‘ persons 
serving articles in the coal trade ’), apprentices, serving soldiers 
or sailors, and poor men having two or more children born in 
lawful wedlock were exempt. A twenty-shilling reward was 
offered for the apprehension of deserters, and persons harbouring 
deserters were liable to a fine of £5 or three months’ imprisonment 
and a public whipping. The act terminates with provisions 
relating to the civil and criminal liability of enrolled men.! 

In addition to quota men, an attempt was also made at the 
same time to touch another source of man-power by passing, 
on 28 April 1795, ‘An Act for enabling the magistrates in the 
several counties of Great Britain to raise and levy under certain 
regulations such able-bodied and idle persons as shall be found 
within the said counties to serve in H.M. Navy’? It provided 
for the arrest of all idle persons, rogues, vagabonds, smugglers, 
and embezzlers of naval stores. Petty sessions were empowered 
to issue search-warrants enabling constables to arrest persons on 
suspicion, who were to be examined by the justices and could be 
detained in custody pending an adjournment. If discharged as 
not being within the scope of the act, an arrested person might 
claim one shilling a day for subsistence. The provisions for enrol- 
ment were the same as in 35 Geo. III, cap. 5. But a provision 
which is not found in the latter was the payment of a sum from 
ten to forty shillings to the overseers of the poor in the parish 
where a man had a settlement, for the upkeep of his wife and 

children. No voter was to be compelled to serve and a right of 
action was reserved against justices enrolling a man not within 


the act. The damages, however, were limited to twopence unless 
malice could be proved. 


1 This act has been quoted at length for two reasons: it is not available in any 
standard history of the period ; it is also the basis for all acts for naval recruiting passed 
during the wars with France. * 35 Geo. IIT, cap. 34. 
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So far as Lindsey was concerned, the results of this act were 
disappointing, only two men being obtained.’ Thus the bulk of 
the recruits supplied were quota men. That the government 
regarded the question of naval recruiting as one of extreme 
urgency is shown by the letter which the admiralty sent to 
Brackenbury at the end of February 1795, enclosing a copy of 
the bill, and stating that in view of the importance of the measure, 
which would probably become law in the course of a few weeks, 
he was to furnish a list of magistrates to whom copies were to be 
sent. He replied, asking for them to be sent to him by the Boston 
coach, but there is now no copy in the file of documents for 1795, 
though a letter from several of the magistrates who lived near 
Lincoln complains that they had not received copies. 

With commendable zeal the Lindsey magistrates did not take 
advantage of the fortnight’s grace which was given by the act, but 
held their general sessions, at Spilsby, as required by the act, on 
19 and 20 March.? Briefly, the problem that faced them was to 
group the thinly populated and numerous parishes of the county 
so that the 191 men required should be more or less equitably 
apportioned. The list presented by the commissioners of the land- 
tax showed that there were nineteen wapentakes in the county, 
containing 11,905 inhabited houses ; and parishes were grouped 
into multiples of seventy houses, each seventy providing a man. 
The number of parishes included in a single group varied consider- 
ably, as did the number of volunteers demanded from each group. 
Thus Crowle, Belton, Epworth, and Wroot in the comparatively 
densely populated isle of Axholme found seven men, Coningsby 
and Haltham were grouped together to provide four men, and at 
the other end of the scale, West Rasen, Newton, Toft, Linwood, 
and Legsby found (or rather failed to find) one volunteer amongst 
them. By April recruiting was in full swing and Brackenbury began 
to receive accounts from the various wapentakes. On 20 April 
Thomas Gulton and William Wilson sent in their account of volun- 
teers enrolled, which shows that the wapentake of Manley had 
raised 17 men of an assessment of 28, whilst Yarborough, assessed at 
21, had raised 2. Other accounts followed very quickly. R. Wilkinson 
sent in a statement for Walshcroft, Bradley, and Yarborough 
wapentakes on 24 April, and by 22 May the Reverend Cayley 
Illingworth, J.P., rector of Scampton, near Lincoln, an indefatig- 
able recruiting agent, sent in a statement which showed that the 
four wapentakes of Lawress, Aslackoe, Corringham, and Well had 
provided 32 men out of an assessment of 34, and that the two 


_' Lindsey Quarter Sessions Rolls, Midsummer Session 1795, Spilsby Petty Sessional 
Division, Michaelmas Session 1798, Kirton Petty Sessional Division. 


_ * Minutes of Quarter Sessions. Also a draft advertisement summoning the meeting 
in Bundle 1 Naval Recruiting. 
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defaulting groups, Kirton and Scotter, and Atterby, Norton, and 
Waddingham, had fined. Thus these four wapentakes were clear 
within two months of the passing of the act. Illingworth had 
sent to the county treasurer a cheque for £750 9s. 10d., repre- 
senting the balance of bounty money.! He was not the last 
magistrate to submit an account, for on 30 May John Swan sent 
in one which showed that 16 more men had been raised in the 
northern part of the county. 

By no means all the men thus obtained were volunteers ; in fact 
during this particular year a certain number of substitutes were 
being enrolled, though the proportion of substitutes to volunteers 
became higher later on. The dependants of a volunteer who had 
a settlement became chargeable to the parish, and therefore the 
overseers seem to have preferred to get a substitute if they could 
arrange to do so. Substitutes usually received a lower bounty 
than volunteers, though the variations are too great to permit of 
generalization. The parishes on the Yorkshire border seem to 
have made recruiting forays: at any rate, quite a large number 
both of their volunteers and substitutes had settlements in York- 
shire. Ata later stage in the war this question of the upkeep of 
dependants became acute and was settled by a system of com- 
pensatory grants between various counties. Thus Lindsey received 
quarterly a sum from Nottinghamshire for the dependants of men 
serving in the Nottinghamshire militia and having settlements in 
Lindsey, whilst they had to pay out to both Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire. But there do not appear to be any payments made for 
the dependants of men serving at sea.” 

In the early days of the war, however, before this system had 

_been evolved, it seems to have been distinctly to the advantage of 
a parish, if it could not obtain a young volunteer with no depen- 
dants from within its own boundaries, to get a volunteer or sub- 
stitute from another parish, preferably from another county. If 
by its own efforts a parish could not get hold of a volunteer or 
substitute it could get one through the magistrates by paying an 
average price, i.e. the average of the bounty throughout the 
county. The penalty, as has been noted, for failure to provide 
either a volunteer or substitute was £30. 

The substitutes, then, came from various districts. Several 
were Scots, for at this time there seem to have been a large number 
of Scottish vagrants in Lindsey. Captain Hare, the regulating 
officer, seems to have been willing to get men to act as substitutes 
at £3 per head. In June 1795 he had eleven men brought up from 
London.? They apparently travelled regardless of expense and, as 

1 Naval Recruiting Bundle 1. 


? Lindsey Quarter Sessions Rolls 1797-1815, passim. 
* Naval Recruiting Bundle 1. 
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the bill included eighteen pounds for subsistence which the sub- 
stitutes would in all probability not get, the business of conducting 
men would appear to have been quite profitable. 

According to the provisions of the act, the quotas had to be 
filled and all certificates of enrolment returned by 1 July 1795. 
Brackenbury, despite his efforts, was unable to get his certificates 
in by this date. In July the county treasurer submitted to him an 
account of ‘ Parishes who have not provided Volunteers ’, which 
shows that there were twenty-six defaulting groups, accounting in 
all for thirty-six men. Of these, nine groups, accounting for fifteen 
men, had not provided substitutes. This account is rather diffi- 
cult to understand if it implies, as it seems to do, that the possible 
maximum of substitutes recruited under the act was thirty-six, 
as the enrolment forms show a considerably higher number. The 
solution probably is that a substitute obtained by local effort 
amongst the groups was regarded by the county authorities as a 
volunteer. On 5 September Brackenbury wrote to the admiralty, 
stating that 174 men had been enrolled, and on the 30th he sent 
the certificates to make up the complete quota of 191. With the 
fines paid by parishes who did not provide their quota the justices 
procured 13 additional substitutes. 

The volunteer or substitute on enrolment received a third of 
the bounty agreed upon, the remainder being paid by the county 
treasurer to the man himself or his representative on receipt 
of a certificate from a ship’s captain that he was serving. The 
bulk of these payments were made by the middle of October 
1795. 

Though the county had now raised its quota, the business of 
recruiting substitutes, presumably from the unexpended balance 
of fines and averages paid by the defaulting parochial groups, con- 
tinued during 1796.1 During that year 44 recruits were enlisted, 
and it appears that the business arising out of the act of 1795 was 
not finished until the treasurer’s accounts were passed at the 
Epiphany sessions of 1797. This account shows that out of 176 
men raised by the parishes, 140 were volunteers and 36 were 
substitutes. Twenty-eight parish groups had fined, for thirty-six 
men. With the surplus of the prices paid by parish groups to 
avoid fines, thirteen men had been ‘ hired ’ at an average bounty 
of £17 15s. The average bounty for both volunteers and sub- 
stitutes seems to have been about equal, though the variation is 
greater in the case of volunteers, where we find one or two enlist- 
ing for a bounty of as little as £10 10s., or as much as £45. The 
lowest bounty paid to a substitute was £15 15s. and the highest 
£35. The majority of volunteers received a bounty of from £30 


? There are 44 enrolment certificates for this year, but, judging from certain discre- 
Pancies in the accounts, it is not by any means certain that the file is complete. 
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to £35, whilst the larger proportion of substitutes received about 
£30 or a little less. 

Two groups had enrolled unsuitable men, one of whom was 
returned as ‘unserviceable’, the other apparently a runaway 
apprentice. Despite the raising of the quotas for 1795 and the 
passing of anact on 18 May 1796, to reinforce the act of 1795 against 
idle persons, rogues, and vagabonds, the wastage of men was such 
that by the autumn of 1796 a fresh supply of recruits was re- 
quired, and an act was passed on 11 November 1796 with the 
same title and in similar terms to that of 1795. The quotas, how- 
ever, were increased, and under this act Lindsey, together with 
the city and county of Lincoln, was responsible for raising 248 men 
(37 Geo. III, cap. 4). The general sessions for the consideration of 
the assessment was held before the end of the month, and the 
necessary petty sessions for the receiving of enrolments were held in 
the first fortnight of December. Recruiting, however, had not been 
very successful, and at the petty sessions for the soke of Horncastle 
and the wapentakes of Bolingbroke, Hill, Wraggoe, and Gartree a 
return of inability to raise men was made, and the magistrates 
gave them sixteen days’ respite, adjourning the sessions till 24 
December. They then made a return of twelve men, considerably 
below their assessment.” A similar return was made on7 December 
by the wapentakes of Calceworth, Loutheske, Ludborough, and 
Candleshoe. They had managed to raise one man out of an assess- 
ment which must have been more than thirty-five. The sessions 
were adjourned till 22 December, when they had raised two more 
men, and were granted another respite till 2 January 1797, during 
which time they again raised another two. By the end of January 
they managed to enroll two more, and apparently paid the county 
average and fines for the rest. 

The other wapentakes do not seem to have fared much better, 
and the magistrates began to be uneasy about the county quota. 
In February Brackenbury drafted an advertisement for the 


1 Naval Recruiting Bundle 2. There is some discrepancy between the accounts and 
the particulars given in Brackenbury’s letters. Thus the accounts show a total liability 
of 212 men, which doés not agree with the assessment (191), Neither does the list of 
parishes fined agree with Brackenbury’s list of defaulting parishes in his letter to the 
admiralty of 5 September 1795, though it includes them all. Some of these parishes 
may have been fined for not having their substitutes by 1 July. It is fairly certain that 
the accounts must relate to the act of 1795, as recruitment under the act of 1796 was 
not complete until July 1797. A possible hypothesis is that some of the parishes en- 
listed more than their quota. The assessment for 1795 was 191, that for 1796 was 248. 
Neither of these figures, however, agrees with 212, which is obtained by adding the 176 
men provided by the parochial groups to the 36 for whom fines were paid. Also the 
enrolment forms show a much greater number of substitutes than the 36 given in the 
treasurer’s list. 

2 The figures for this assessment are not available, but the five districts were assessed 
at 42 men in 1795, when the county total was 191 as compared with 248 in 1796. 

3 The assessment for 1795. 
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Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury, offering a bounty of £25 
to each substitute, together with twenty-five shillings to any person 
procuring a substitute, and announcing that the justices would sit 
in the justices’ room in the bail of Lincoln every Friday and at 
Spilsby every Monday to administer oaths to persons desirous of 
enrolling themselves." 

This advertisement, whatever its general results may have 
been, had at any rate the effect of inducing certain persons to come 
forward with offers to find substitutes. One of these went to Caley 
Illingworth, who was, as formerly, doing his best to get the quota 
raised. Illingworth sent him to Brackenbury with a request to 
furnish him with the number of substitutes required for the wapen- 
takes of Manley, Bradley, Yarborough, and Walshcroft and the 
names of the parishes for which they were to serve. He also 
wanted an order on the county treasurer for money to pay the 
bounties and fees, and intimated that he was ready to transact 
business at the justices’ room in Lincoln every Friday until the 
matter was settled. Despite his efforts, the returns were very 
disappointing. In April a return made by the treasurer shows that 
nine parochial groups had not raised their quotas. Coningsby and 
Haltham were assessed at four men and had not found one, whilst 
Great Grimsby, Clee, Wellow, and Weelsby had got one man in- 
stead of four. The activity of the press-gang, which, according to 
local tradition, was great in this latter district, may have accounted 
for the difficulty of getting quota men, though the press-gangs 
wanted a different type of man from the county authorities. How- 
ever, after a considerable struggle, the quota was raised, and on 
7 July 1797 Brackenbury sent off his copies of enrolments to the 
admiralty. He sent 234 enrolments of quota men ; the remaining 
fourteen required to complete the assessment were those of the 
county of the city of Lincoln, which he presumed had been sent 
separately by the town clerk, as he had seen nothing of them. He 
also sent 48 certificates of enrolment of men raised with the surplus 
of the fines paid by parishes which did not contribute their quota.” 

Here, unfortunately, the Lindsey records for naval affairs break 
off, save for a few scattered references to the period immediately 
after the rupture of the treaty of Amiens. Thus we cannot trace 
the effects of the mutinies of 1797 and the subsequent events of the 
war on the supply of recruits. 

Sir John Fortescue regards the acts as being failures, but his 
observation is probably confined to their military provisions. 
Pitt, in the debate on the threatened invasion, 18 October 1796, 
outlining the provisions of the act which was passed on 11 Novem- 
ber, complacently remarked that the act of 1795 had been a 


1 Naval Recruiting Bundle 3. The advertisement duly appeared. 
Ibid. 


of 
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success, and the statement passed unchallenged by the opposition. 
Fox merely said that ‘ the circumstance of impressing men into 
that Service (the Navy) . . . would not be a part which a judicious 
friend to it would select to be the object of a panegyric. . . . The 
discussion (of impressment) will be unseasonable until we shall 
find a better mode of providing men for that Service.’ Even when 
in the budget of the same year the naval estimates were shown to 
be some £4,223,000 short, the opposition did not attack the govern- 
ment on the subject. 

Pitt’s statement is, to a certain extent, backed up by the evi- 
dence afforded by the Lindsey papers, which also enable us to 
formulate one or two other conclusions. In the first place, in 
1795 the number of volunteers is considerably in excess of that of 
substitutes. By 1797 the circumstances have changed, and even 
including a number of men, provided by ‘ crimps’ and enrolled 
out of the surplus of fines and averages paid by defaulting parishes, 
who would doubtless be enrolled as volunteers, the number of 
substitutes slightly exceeds that of volunteers. It has been stated 
that the drain on the man-power of England in the Napoleonic 
wars was negligible, but the bounty offered—a munificent sum to 
an agricultural labourer—coupled with the disappointing response 
to the appeal, seems to point to a progressive weakening of man- 
power. Apathy it can hardly have been, considering the large 
proportion of volunteers found in 1795. Possibly, however, some 
rumours of the bad conditions prevailing in the fleet may have had 
an adverse effect on recruiting. 

Another point is the zeal of the magistrates. The fact that 
there were practically no appeals against either the justices or the 
regulating officer shows that the matter was carried out very 
smoothly. Unfortunately, the records show us little of the actual 
men who were enlisted. As one would expect, the bulk were agri- 
cultural labourers, but there is no great predominance of this class. 
It is noticeable that very few men who had any knowledge of 
seamanship enlisted, though in a county bordered on every side 
by the sea or navigable rivers, one would have expected to find 
more than an occasional ‘ boatman ’ or ‘ lighterman’: this may 
be accounted for by the fact that men trained to the sea were 
more likely to be pressed. Neither do the recruiting statistics 
show any great economic dislocation occurring as a result of the 
numerous enclosures which were taking place in Lindsey during 
the last decade of the eighteenth century. 

The impression has long gained currency that the quota men, 
on the whole, were most unsatisfactory recruits. James has a very 
lively description of them, probably from first-hand knowledge,’ 


1 Parliamentary History, xxxii. 1209-22. 
2 James, History of the Royal Navy, ii. 65. 
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but this is perhaps somewhat prejudiced. James, after all, was 
a professional sailor, not very sympathetically inclined towards the 
‘ unhandy lubbers ’ sent from inland villages. Gill is inclined to be 
even more sceptical as to their value. He holds them largely 
responsible for the mutinies of 1797; and it is undeniable that 
several of the leaders, including Parker, were quota men. He 
seems also to think that bona-fide volunteers were very scarce. 
‘Most of the quota men,’ he says, ‘ had been brought into their 
unhappy position by crime or misfortune.’ ! 

Against this we can set the fact that at any rate in the first 
levy, that of 1795, an appreciable proportion of the volunteers 
raised were village lads with decent reputations in whom their 
local landlord or parson took an interest when they went into 
the service. On a few occasions we find local gentry writing to 
obtain a settlement of payment of arrears of bounty to the local 
quota men. 

On the whole, however, the bounties were paid to time and it 
was only occasionally, when certificates went astray, that any hitch 
occurred in the payment of the balance of two-thirds of the bounty 
to a serving man’s representatives. One such occurrence resulted 
in the only letter in the Lindsey documents which really shows us 
the quota man as he was, and the excerpts printed below suggest 
that Gill’s gloomy description of the quota men is not fully war- 
ranted. The writer, Robert Ackrill, was a volunteer for the parishes 
of North Thoresby, Grainsby, and Tetney, whose relations were 
unable for some time to get the balance of his bounty: it was 
not paid until 27 October 1795. His letter gives the impression 
that esprit de corps was very quickly developed in the quota men. 
It is accompanied by a certificate that Robert Ackrill was serving 
on board the Sans Pareil, and was filed with the certificate and 
receipt for the balance of the bounty money. fF. W. Brooks. 


“On board is Majesty ship Le Pompee? 80 guns. Father and Mother 
These is to inform you that I am ship this day on Board the Le Pompee 
iam sorry to Leave my own Ship For if i was to Go a Board of 20 i would 
not get a better. . . . There is 120 Drafted this day i expect to Receive one 
Guiney Before we Sail From you to the Sans Pariell and they will Send it 
on to me iam sorry For you To Delay me So Long now i Com on Board 
iad not one Farthing and on Board a strange Ship i got an order From 
the Sans Paeriel For you to receive my Bounty and i sent it in a Letter 
yesterday and it is sinde by the Capt of the Sans Paeriel i Hope they will 
not be against leteing you Have the Money i Think it is time it was Sattled 
and you may Do Wat you Think is best with it. . . . if They will not let 
you have it With that order i Do Not now Wat to Do about it. i See Wm 


' Gill, The Naval Mutinies of 1797, pp. 315-17. 


. a Pompée was one of the four ships captured by Hood from the French at 
oulon. 
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Marflit Last Sunday and he was Well they are a Goain out with us you 
will give my Respects to E. Paddison Ann Wright A Ward... . . i Do not 
_ now Wat you think about the War but i think it Wount be over this Long 
“time yet I shal Wright again before We Sail and i let you now how i Like 
- my Fresh situation So i Conculde to be your Dut! Son til Death 
Robt Ackrill 

the Capt Clark tould me that my name Came on Board the Sans Paeril 
Nam Robt Ackrdill and that been the mistacke were the Stifcate wis leift 
i Never herd Nothing about it My Respects to all Well Wishers ’ 


Three Letters on the Ionian Islands, 1850-3 


' Tue following letters from Sir H. G. Ward, then lord high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, to Lord John Russell, form no. 107 
of the manuscripts in the Gennadeion in Athens. At the dates of 
the first two letters Russell was prime minister, at that of the 
third foreign secretary ; as colonial secretary, 1839-41, he had 
been directly interested in the subject. The letters throw a 
partial light upon Sir H. G. Ward’s difficulties after the reforms 
of his predecessor, Loid Seaton, and may be illustrated by the 
blue-book, Return : Ionian Islands, 11 March 1853, and by the 
two pamphlets for and against his administration, The Ionian 
Islands under British Protection, and The Ionian Islands : What 
they have lost, &c., by G. F. Bowen and G. D. Papanicolas respec- 
tively. The strange punctuation has been preserved ; the foot- 
notes are mine. Miter. 


Private. 


Palace, 
Corfu. 
April 21, 1850. 


My dear Lord John, 

It is always a great comfort to me to get even a line from you, when 
difficulties occur, and I must make up my mind to plenty of them, before 
these People are taught to understand the rights conceded to them, or to 
exercise them with moderation, and common sense. I hope, however, 
that you will find that, during the first month of the Session, which has 
just elapsed,! I have not been wanting in the patience, and caution, that 
you recommend ; and though the ‘ Ionian Colt ’ has shown more vice, than 
playfulness, on first turning out, I have managed, as yet, to keep him 
within decent bounds.—Indeed, I should be ashamed of my education 
under you,? if I do not manage, let what will happen here, to keep myself 
so far in the right, as to shew to the world that, before coming to a Pro- 
rogation, should this be inevitable, I have exhausted everything, that 


) The first reformed parliament had met on 20 March. 
2 Ward had been an advanced liberal member for St. Albans and Sheffield, and 
secretary to the admiralty (1846-9) in Russell’s administration. 
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reason, and moderation, can suggest, in order to make the new system 
work. On the other hand, you will, I am sure, do me the justice to bear in 
mind, that I am dealing, here, with the very men, who were banished by 
me, as conspirators, in Sept last, and who are now conspiring again, with 
the certainty of impunity, in their character of Deputies, and the hope of 
revenge. Dr. Zervo! read, the other day, for 3 mortal hours, a Petition 
full of the most atrocious calumnies respecting my conduct in Cephalonia, 
but at the same time, vindicating it, (unintentionally,) by proclaiming his 
own participation in the movement, which, he said, was simply ‘ the expres- 
sion of the Popular Will’. The Petition concludes by demanding from the 
British House of Commons,—not the Queen,—two things, ‘ National In- 
dependence ’, and ‘a pecuniary indemnification for the losses & suffer- 
ings, sustained by Dr. Zervo, in his country’s cause’. The Assembly has 
referred the matter to a Committee, which will, I hear, make a tolerably 
judicious, Report. I wish, however, that these men had had the honesty 
to declare their sentiments a little sooner. It would have given more of a 
Political character to the outbreak, and enabled me to deal with it in a 
different way ; for my great difficulty in modifying the Sentences of the 
Courts Martial, was, that they were passed upon men, who had committed 
atrocious crimes, without even the pretence of a Political object to cover 
the violation of Social rights. I begin to think that Vlacco? was the 
honestest man of the whole crew. 

You will see with pleasure the refusal, by 27 Members, out of 36, of 
permission to discuss a motion by Tipaldo Giacomato,® (a naturalised 
Greek citizen, as I am assured, though I have not yet got the proofs) 
for the Union of these Islands with Greece. This I must have met by a 
Prorogation, had it been brought forward; & the knowledge that the 
Proclamation was actually signed, had probably, some effect upon the 
decision come to, the night before the motion was brought on. Still, it was 
their own doing, without remonstrance, or open threat, from me. You are 
aware, of course, that, under the Constitution, I have the power of pro- 
roguing for six months, during which time the Payments, under the old 
Civil List, go on, & there is a precedent for a second Prorogation of similar 
length. The weapon, however, is one, which it is most undesirable to use, 
& which you may depend upon it that I will not use, unless placed in a 
position, that leaves me no choice. My object is to get through the Session, 
somehow, and I think that I shall do so, unless the Party opposed to me 
here—& only opposed to me, because they are opposed to British con- 
nection, altogether,—should find in the House of Commons a large amount 
of sympathy, and support. The consequences of this, would be incalcu- 
lable; and, though I should be the last to advise you, my dear Lord, to 
retain these Islands, should it be the general wish of their inhabitants to 
see them annexed to Greece,—in the present state of Opinion here,—with 


' Elias Zervos, radical politician and journalist from Cephalonia, took part in the 
Tevolt of 1849, four times arrested and imprisoned, president of the Ionian chamber 
in 1860 (Rangabé, Livre d’or de la noblesse Ionienne, ii. 695). 

* One of the ringleaders of the revolt in Cephalonia ; executed in October 1849. 

* The real name is Georgios Tipaldos Jacovatos. A radical from Cephalonia, who 
had lived at Patras. After the union he resigned his seat in the Greek chamber, because 
opposed to the union of the Ionian church with that of Greece (ibid. ii. 582). 
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the mass of Property, and intelligence, on our side,—consigned, indeed, 
to momentary inaction, by the Reforms forced upon them by Lord Seaton, 
but regarding as the greatest of calamities, the idea of a possible withdrawal 
of British Protection,—I cannot conceive an Act, that would be fraught 
with greater evils here, or that would be more discreditable to us. 

My own conviction is, that it would be followed by a sort of dissolution 
of all Society here ;—that it would let loose the spendthrifts, & cut- 
throats, not merely of the Islands themselves, but of the Continent, upon 
all, who have any thing to lose ;—and that before a year was over, Russia 
would be called in, to arrest evils, which Greece in her present condition, 
would have no power to check. Depend upon it, you will see this feeling 
gradually assume a very decided shape. The Moderate Party is beginning 
to organise itself in all the Islands. Count Lunzi,! one of the wealthiest 
Proprietors, & now Regent, of Zante, is establishing there a Local Press, 
Count Carruso,? Regent of Cephalonia, is doing the same at Argostoli. We 
shall have, tomorrow, the first number of a Paper® established by the 
President, the Senate, and some of the principal Landowners, of Corfu ;— 
and in the Election, that has just taken place for the vacancy created by 
Cavaliere Damaschino’s* nomination to the Senate, Mr Poffandi, the 
Agent of the Grande Fratellanza,5 at Athens, who was brought forward 
upon the united interest of the ‘ Patris’® Party, and the Cephaloniot 
Republicans, has been beaten by nearly two to one. 

Give me time, therefore,—trust me,—let me have, occasionally, your 
support in the line of policy, which I have ventured to trace out,—and you 
shall not be disappointed with the issue. But recollect that I have to deal, 
at this moment, with reckless opponents, and a most unscrupulous, Press ; 
—that the majority is still weak, & wavering; and that I can only cure 
its timidity by shewing, that when I am right in my differences with the 
Assembly, which I hope you will think that I have been, in all our disputes 
hitherto, my conduct is approved, & concurred in, at home. 

Believe me, My dear Lord, ever, 
Your Obliged and Faithful 
H. G. Warp. 

I trust that Lord Cosmo, to whom we beg to be most kindly remembered, 
has by this time, reached England safely. I was very glad to see his arrival 
in Paris. 


2 Count Nicolé Lunzi, brother of the historian of the Ionian Islands, Count 
Ermanno (Rangabé Livre d’or de la noblesse Ionienne, iii. 133). 

2 ‘A devoted, but very unscrupulous partisan of the Protectorate; the un- 
popularity of which he, by his conduct, very greatly contributed to increase ’ (Viscount 
Kirkwall, Four Years in the Ionian Islands, i. 199). Rewarded by the presidency of 
the senate. 

3 “O Pidos Aaod, started 21 May 1850. 

* Vice-president of the senate; later its president and member of the supreme 
court. 

5 Subsequently deputy for Corfu, but banished for participating in a secret society 
in Epeiros and Italy, the MeyaAn ’AdeAirns, whose aim was war with Turkey (Chiotes, 
‘Iotopia tov "loviov Kpdrovs, ii. 180). 

* The Patris, a Corfiote newspaper in Greek and French, founded in 1849 by 
P. Brailas and N. Zampeles. 
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Private. 


My dear Lord John, 


I send you the Proclamation, by which I have dissolved the present 
Parliament, and sincerely hope that it will meet with your approbation. 
I have done my best to make it as clear, but as conciliatory, as possible ; 
and, with regard to the High Police power, you will find that I have been 
particularly guarded. Nobody can pretend to expect that we shall give 
it up, unless we are perfectly satisfied with the substitute provided by the 
Assembly ; and even then, we shall have a year to see how the new Law 
works, before it receive the Queen’s final assent. 

I have every reason to be satisfied as yet with the step thus taken, and 
with the effect produced by the Proclamation. Preceded, as it was, by 
measures of necessary severity, which, it was known, had received your 
approbation, and coming, as it did, just after the changes in France, 
which have given a terrible shock to the faith in Popular rights, & 
Democratic institutions, it found all classes disposed to hail with gratitude, 
and surprise, the announcement of Her Majesty’s liberal intentions. 

I do not say that the feeling will last ; but, for the time, it has all the 
appearance of being both genuine, and general; and if it only last long 
enough to secure me a good Parlt, we shall have accomplished all, that 
could, reasonably, be expected. 

At present, appearances are most favourable. In Corfu, S** Maura, and 
Cephalonia, men distinguished both by their property, & their good sense, 
have come forward as Govt candidates, with every prospect of succeeding, 
and are acting frankly together, in the spirit of my Proclamation. In 
Corfu, upwards of 1000 persons attended the Leveé, on the Ist Jany, and if 
you had heard the warmth, with which ‘ the Queen ’,—and, ‘ the Queen’s 
Govt’,—and ‘ British Protection’, were toasted, spontaneously, by my 
guests in the evening, you would have imagined that there never was a 
more attached, or loyal, people. The feeling in Corfu, however, has 
always been better than that of the other Islands, and the popularity of 
‘L’Amphytrion, chez qui l’on dine’, has nothing in it at all surprising. 
Still, the thing looks well. Many difficulties are already surmounted ; and 
Thave good hopes that, on the 4th, or 5th, of Feby, I shall be able to give 
you a good report of the result of this attempt to realise the hopes, which 
you held out, in 1839, in your celebrated letter to the Ionian People.” If 
it fail, it will be some consolation to reflect, that they all now admit that 
England has done her part, and that their own incapacity for self-gov' will 


stand confessed, if they fail in making a good choice of their next Repre- 
sentatives, 


Your old friend Mustoxidi,? now known to all Parties as ‘ the Jesuit ’, 


* Dusmani, La Missione di . . . Gladstone nelle Isole Ionie, p. 274, gives the text of 
the speeches on this occasion. 


* Of 21 December 1839, published in the blue-book, Jonian States, 22 June 1840, 
which also contains Mustoxidi’s Memorial. 


* Andrea Mustoxidi, the eminent Corfiote historian, author of Delle cose Corciresi 
and Illustrazioni Corciresi ; an official in Greece under Capo d’Istria ; the allusion is to 
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is the only exception, in Corfu, to the general unanimity. His faculties are 
no longer what they were, and his inveterate love of intrigue makes it 
impossible to work with him. But his pride, & his ambition, are in. 
satiable, and he is doing all he can to impede the working of the present 
scheme, because he was not the first person consulted respecting it. 
Happily, his influence is on the wane, and his return improbable, should he 
come forward,—which he has not yet done,—as a Candidate. 
Believe me, Dear Lord John, ever, 
Most Truly, and Gratefully yours, 

H. G. Warp. 


Private. 


Palace, 
Corfu. 
Jany. 6, 1853. 


My dear Lord John, 

I should have written to you, the moment I received the report of 
what you said upon Hume’s Motion, had I not been under strict orders to 
abstain, as much as possible, from the use of pen, and ink, as I was recover- 
ing, at the time, from a sharp attack of the Fever, which has been so general 
at Corfu, this Autumn. I need not assure you how much I was gratified 
by your observations ; for, in addition to the value, which I must always 
attach to your good opinion, a man in my position can have no higher 
reward, when unfairly attacked, than to find the Leaders of the two great 
Parties in England coinciding in the belief that he has acted with prudence, 
and moderation. 

We have not yet received the news of the final arrangement of the New 
Administration,! but your cordial alliance with Lord Aberdeen, Graham, 
Gladstone, & Palmerston, which was announced in the Times of the 25th, 
appears to present a combination, that must, in a little time, prove irresis- 
tible. True, you have a large, & formidable Minority to deal with ; but 
men, who have given up the principle, that united them, and have been 
unable to keep the Gov‘, when they had it, are not likely to be bound 
together, long, by the feeble hope of regaining it. You will have many 
converts, upon honest grounds—many more, from fear of a Dissolution. 

I know not, yet, who my future Master is to be, but you will, I know, 
not think the worse of me for saying that, be he who he may, I shall deeply 
regret Sir John Pakington,? from whom I have received every mark of 
kindness, and confidence, during the whole course of my Official relations 
with him. He came in, at a moment, when he might, with every appearance 
of fairness have repudiated a man, who had not succeeded in a policy, for 
which the new Govt. was, in no wise, responsible. He preferred the more 
generous course of enquiring whether that policy had originated with me, 


his visit to London and Memorial of 1839 to the colonial secretary, and to his pam- 
phlet, Al dispaccio dei 10 Aprile 1840 da Sir Howard Douglas . . . Confutazione (Malta, 
1841). Douglas had denounced him to Russell in Parliamentary Papers of 22 June 
1840; Russell rebuked him in his dispatch of 4 June 1840. Seaton made him ‘ Historio- 
grapher of the Ionian Islands’ with a pension, which Ward withdrew, because he had 
‘openly joined the Greek Annexionist party’ (The Globe, 19 January, 21 February 
1853). He denied this accusation in a letter to Ward of 3 February 1853. 

1 The Aberdeen cabinet. * Colonial secretary 1852. 
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or whether I was suffering for the sins of my predecessor, and, having satis- 
fied himself upon this point, he has undertaken my defence, with a gallantry, 
for which I cannot feel too grateful. 

And now, permit me, my dear Lord John, to tell you, after another 
year’s experience, that we are trying to work here, an unworkable System. 
I understand the motives that induced Lord Grey,! upon the proposition 
of a Tory Peer,” to suppose that you could engraft the Ballot, and free 
Representation, and a Free Press, and the control of their own Finances, 
upon Sir Thomas Maitland’s Constitution, and yet continue to maintain, 
here, British Protection. But Lord Grey was wrong. You cannot govern 
Greeks like Anglo-Saxons, I told him so, in 1849. I repeat it now, after 
trying the experiment for 3} years, during which the policy of the Queen’s 
Govt. has been that of unvarying concessions. But concession, here, is 
weakness. You want the two elements of the Representative System,— 
knowledge & principle—You want that mass of Neutral Opinion, which, 
in England, restrains the passions of political men, and forces them to give, 
at all events, the semblance of Public interest to their quarrels. In these 
Islands, the whole thing is a personal struggle for place, and pay, and 
power. The only honest feeling, is the dormant feeling among the Peasan- 
try, in favour of their Nationality, and their Religion ; and this is appealed 
to by a needy, and unscrupulous, Noblesse, as a means of overturning which- 
ever Party may happen to be in power. 

I do assure you that no words can paint the universality of the corrup- 
tion, with which I have to deal, or the impossibility of basing upon it any 
permanent System. They feel this, themselves. Every man admits, in 
private, that we have begun at the wrong end, by giving the Secret Vote 
to a People which is totally devoid of the idea of political responsibility ; 
and though I was Grote’s successor in the House of Commons, I confess 
that the Ballot is the most infallible receipt for demoralising a young Con- 
stituency. The Contadini promise everybody, and betray everybody. The 
Govt is sold by its own Employés. I trust to nothing but the result, and 
generally find that, whatever is least expected is most probable. The 
Ionians, however, have this excuse. They are not an Autonomous people ; 
and if those, who govern them, have chosen to give up power, they have 
little right to complain, if it be used against them. 

You may think, perhaps, that I write this with some bitterness of feel- 
ing, because the Govt has been beaten in the last Corfu Election.4 I only 
regret the result, because it proves the hopelessness of succeeding in the 
policy, which I have, myself, recommended both to Lord Grey, and to 
Sir J. Pakington, for England, having once entered upon this course, I have 
always felt that, as a great Constitutional Country, She could not go back, 
until the new Policy had had a full, and fair, trial. But the time is come, 
when you must think seriously of a remedy, if it’s application be still 
practicable. The Constitution, as it stands, is only made to work by it’s 
anomalies,—the High Police power, and the right of Prorogation. I may 
check attempts at mischief, by these,—but I can do nothing. The legisla- 
tive machinery is as nearly at a dead lock, as possible. And we only want 

* Colonial secretary 1846-52. * Lord Seaton. 


* Ward had always supported the ballot, Grote’s pet measure. 
* By the election of Poffandi and Arvanitakes (Chiotes, ii. 322). 
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a little violent declamation in the House of Commons, to make Constitu- 
tional Govt here, impracticable. You will see, by the inclosed message, the 
lengths, to which matters have been already carried, the Gov' having been 
beaten solely by the union of the Venetian Noblesse, headed by that old 
mischief-maker, Mustoxidi, with the ‘ Unionist’ Party. I hope that you 
will approve of the mode, in which I have treated him ;! and still more, 
that you will be disposed to consider the possibility of a permanent remedy, 
when I am able to submit it to you. 
Believe me, My dear Lord John, Ever 
Most Truly & Gratefully yrs, 


H. G. Warp. 
The Lord John Russell 


&e. &e. &e. 


? Depriving him of his pension as historiographer (Chiotes, ii. 323). 
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Reviews of Books 


Cyprianische Untersuchungen. Von Huco Kocn. (Arbeiten zur Kirchen- 
geschichte. Herausgegeben von K. Holl und H. Lietzmann.) (Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1926.) 


Dr. Kocu is well known to students of early church history for previous 
work of his on St. Cyprian; and the present volume more than sustains 
his reputation. Its contents are perhaps a little miscellaneous ; but the 
main substance of it may be regarded as consisting of a detailed inquiry 
into the date and, where necessary, the genuineness of eight out of the 
twelve Cyprianic treatises (that is to say, the treatises printed in the body 
of Hartel’s text) and of four of the pseudo-Cyprianic treatises, De laude 
martyrii, Ad Novatianum, De montibus Sina et Sion, De singularitate cleri- 
corum. Dr. Koch’s main criteria for establishing nearness of date are 
community of phraseology and community of biblical quotations, and in 
a writer so methodical and so unoriginal as Cyprian these are sound 
tests. As a striking illustration of this method let me cite his discussion 
(pp. 102 ff.) of the phrase catholica ecclesia in Cyprian. It occurs in every 
letter, from ep. 44 onwards, dealing with the Novatianist schism: it does 
not occur (most of us will be surprised to learn) in the treatise on Unity, 
and the title of that treatise is wrongly given by Hartel as ‘ De catholicae 
ecclesiae unitate ’, for the word ‘ catholicae ’ is omitted in the Cheltenham 
list of the Cyprianic writings of a. p. 359, and in the manuscripts G and R: 
Koch might also have added the Reichenau manuscript of Cyprian from the 
catalogue of a.D. 822.1 But he goes too far in trying to minimize the 
antiquity of the phrase ‘catholica ecclesia’. The common usage of 
‘catholica ’, without the noun, for ‘ the Catholic Church’ goes back, as 
he admits, to the Muratorian Canon; but surely the complete phrase 
‘eatholica ecclesia’ must have been well established and familiar before 
it could be so abbreviated. 

My own studies have been devoted specially to the two collections of 
scripture proofs, the T'estimonia ad Quirinum and Ad Fortunatum de exhorta- 
tione martyrit. The latter book Koch places, with almost a superabundance 
of irrefragable argument, in the spring of A.D. 253, when a renewal of 
persecution seemed imminent under the emperor Gallus; though I am 
sure he is wrong in refusing to admit a reference to it in the words of 
Cyprian’s biographer Pontius, ‘ quis martyres tantos exhortatione diuini 
sermonis erigeret ?’ Similarly he is beyond question right in treating all 
three books of the Testimonia as genuine, and in putting them all before 


* Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, p. 7; Lehmann, Mittelalterliche Biblio- 
, i, p. 246. So too the explicit in the Oxford MS. O (MS. Add. C. 15). 
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any of the treatises written after the close of the Decian persecution ; but 
I think he under-estimates the amount of the difference, slight but real, 
between the first two books and the third, and I suspect that the difference 
must be accounted for by attributing the first two books to the year before 
the outbreak of the persecution in January A. D. 250, and the third to the 
time of Cyprian’s retirement from Carthage in the year 250 itself. 

While I am sure Koch is right in refusing entirely to recognize any 
other distinction as made by St. Cyprian among the lapsed than that 
between ‘ sacrificati’ and ‘ libellatici’ (pp. 151 n., 153 n.), I do not think 
he is equally successful in his treatment (p. 158 n.) of the terms ‘ confessor ’ 
and ‘ martyr’. Cyprian seems to me in substance to have made always 
the same clear distinction between the ‘ confessor’, who had confessed 
Christ before a magistrate, and the ‘martyr’, who had either died in prison 
or in exile as a consequence of his confessorship or had suffered actual 
torture or death for the Name. 

Perhaps it is querulous to desiderate more when Dr. Koch in this 
volume has given us so much. But I think the truth does need emphasizing 
that we cannot get very much farther in the criticism of the Cyprianic 
writings till we possess a better edition than Hartel’s ; and indeed Koch’s 
preface does more or less admit this. For the letters Hartel’s edition is 
passable, though the text of ep. 4, for instance, should be completely recast 
in accord with the evidence of the Vatican MS. Reginensis 116 (R). But 
for the treatises (at any rate for those of them that I know best) Hartel 
is really deplorable: every one recognizes this for the Testimonia, but it 
is almost equally true of the Ad Fortunatum, and even for the other treatises 
his apparatus is based on far too few manuscripts, and his collations, where 
I have tested them, do not reach the modern standard of accuracy. 

But I must not end on the note of Hartel’s demerits. It is rather of 
the merits of Dr. Koch, working, as he has had to do, on an indifferent 
text, that I prefer to speak. I have learnt a great deal from his book. 

C. H. Turner. 


Chartulary of Winchester Cathedral. Edited in English by Canon A. W. 
Goopman, B.D., F.8.A. (Winchester: Warren, 1927). 


THE term cartulary was used in the middle ages, and still is, very loosely. 
Most commonly it was a transcript of the title-deeds to property, and in 
what may be called the best cartularies these are carefully grouped under 
the various manors. According to this definition, the book Canon Goodman 
has calendared is both less and more than a cartulary : less, because it lacks 
this systematic arrangement ; more, because it contains many important 
documents which have no direct concern with land. In the first quire, for 
example, there is a refreshing memorandum that Blacheman Aurifaber, 
a monk in the permanent service of Bishop Walkelin, burnt one charter, 
fraudulently altered the text of another (of William I), and stole a book of 
St. Athelwold written at Glastonbury by his own hand. ‘ Six months and 
three days later his neck was wrung by an evil spirit and he was killed on 
the sea shore at Byterne’ (no. 41). Another interesting entry (no. 197) 
describes the misdeeds of Peter of Basing, an apostate monk who ‘left 
the monastery without leave, throwing off his monk’s habit, and has carried 
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away with him goods worth two hundred pounds of silver and more’. 
Again, nos. 121-3, to give an instance of a different kind, deal with 
Edward III’s attempt to ‘ nominate’ a monk, and of the prior and con- 
vent’s successful resistance, ‘inasmuch as the number of their monks is 
already complete and the strictness of their rule forbids that they should 
add to it’. There are many more such entries of domestic interest, and it 
may be said of this book—what one would hesitate to say of most cartu- 
laries—that it contains the raw material for the history of the bishop and 
priory for at least two centuries. In a long and valuable introduction 
Canon Goodman calls attention to most of the more attractive documents, 
some of which have an importance wider than Winchester or even general 
monastic history. These include some hitherto unprinted parliamentary 
petitions of 1340, the letter of excommunication from the chapter of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, to Bishop Grosseteste, new documents about Adam 
of Orlton, and two fresh accounts of the battle of Poitiers. We can, 
therefore, agree gratefully with the editor that ‘it was high time the 
substance of its contents should be made known’, more especially as he 
has done the work very thoroughly, and with a happy knack of commenting 
well on the right passages. 

In what is, perhaps, the best section of the introduction, the editor 
gives a full account of the manuscript. It was compiled in the first half 
of the fourteenth century and consisted originally of forty-three quires. 
The quires are important, for the arrangement of the book depends on 
them, and they seem to give the key to the way the original records were 
stored. Each quire is apparently a transcript of a single bundle of deeds 
dealing with kindred subjects. This simple arrangement, by which each 
quire was, in effect, a very rough subject-heading, is reminiscent of the 
Lichfield ‘ White Book ’,! and is historically interesting. It had, however, 
obvious inconveniences which were early felt. Before the end of the 
fourteenth century the documents were numbered straight through the 
book, and a tabula of them, each item with its number against it, was 
prefixed to the book. Canon Goodman, who has wisely retained the double 
arrangement, omits this medieval index, but gives instead a careful 
modern one, which makes few slips and would have avoided even these by 
a more systematic identification of the place-names. It remains to add 
that of the original forty-three quires only twenty-three remain, the rest 
of the book having apparently strayed from custody in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

In making his calendar Canon Goodman has had his eye on a wider 
public than a book of this kind usually reaches. He has, therefore (with 
certain exceptions), calendared every document in the cartulary, although 
many have been calendared or printed in full elsewhere. Secondly, he has 
given an English abstract of the more important documents (again with 
a few exceptions) in preference to the full French or Latin text. There is 
something to be said in these days for both principles, but on the whole it 
would have been sounder policy, I think, to have omitted the one class 
of documents, and to have printed in full the other. This course would 
have heightened the value of the book for scholars. 

These matters apart, the editing has been very well done. The labour 


1 Ante, xlii, p. 275. 
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must have been immense, and something of the enthusiasm which has sus- 
tained the editor is agreeably communicated to the reader. For this 
reason as well as for the importance of its contents the book makes very 
good reading. Moreover, it gains very much in value and interest from 
Canon Goodman’s expert knowledge of Winchester topography. 

In a book of this size, which touches every side of medieval life, a good 
many difficulties of necessity remain unsolved. One of the most curious 
relates to the mayor and constables of the Staple (nos. 352, 353), officers 
apparently not mentioned in the Winchester town records, since they were 
unknown to Mr. Furley. There is, nevertheless, clear and full external 
evidence of their existence ; for not only is Winchester mentioned in the 
statute of the Staple, but a full series of the certificates of election which 
were rendered annually to the chancery is preserved at the Public Record 
Office. Again, no. 467 (which, by the way, is printed in Round’s Ancient 
Charters) seems to relate not to Morden in Surrey (as Mr. Round says) but 
to Steeple Morden in Cambridgeshire. It may also be noted with regard to 
no. 519 that there is nothing unusual in writs being dated at Westminster 
in Edward III’s reign, when the king was away from London. 

There are a few slips and omissions. No. 546, it should be mentioned, 
is calendared in the Calendar of the Charter Rolls ; the names of the wit- 
nesses to no. 431 have gone badly astray ; the writ mentioned in no. 150 
is on the Patent Roll and is not under the privy seal, which was only the 
warrant for it. These are the only errors of importance I have noticed in 
a book which calendars more than 500 documents. V. H. Garsrairn. 


Year Books of Edward II. Vol. ix. 4 Edward II, 1311. Edited by 
G. J. Turner. Selden Society, vol. xlii. (London : Quaritch, 1926.) 
Year Books of Edward IT. Vol. xiv, part ii. 6 Edward II, 1313. Edited by 
W.C. Bottanp. Selden Society, vol. xliii. (London: Quaritch, 1927.) 


Most of the cases in these volumes are of a rather technical character, 
although occasionally the editors discover in them some more general 
problems. Thus the case of Rex v. Hothwait in Mr. Turner’s volume 
(pp. xx, 96) raises important questions concerning the nature of a record 
and the way in which the plea rolls were compiled. A party here alleged 
that in previous litigation he had put forward an exception, although on 
examining the plea roll no such exception was to be found. He therefore 
put himself on the record of the justices, two of whom ‘ recorded ’ a long 
passage which the plea roll should have contained but did not. Mr. Turner 
suggests that the justices derived this information from temporary records 
representing a stage prior to the enrolments which we now possess. Even 
so the fact remains that the plea roll was seriously at fault in omitting this 
matter which the justices had to supply by an unusual process. It is less 
certain, perhaps, whether there always were written temporary records 
regularly kept to which recourse could be had in an emergency such as 
this. There are a few cases which may be taken as indicating an unwritten 
record,! while it was a well-known privilege of London that the recorder 


1 Year Book, 21 & 22 Edw. I, p. 244; Year Book, 30 & 31 Edw. I, p. 239; with 
which compare Year Book, 11 & 12 Edw. III, p. xxxiii and Rot. Parl. i. 84-5. For 
documents and notes used in compiling rolls see Tout, State Trials of Edward I, p. x\v, 
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should ‘record ’ the custom of the city by word of mouth. Mr. Turner has 
amply shown the need for investigating the aims and methods of the enroll- 
ing clerk. Another important matter discussed by him is the nisi prius 
system (which he finds worked rather indifferently) and the origin of the 
sergeants’ exclusive right of audience in the court of common pleas. There 
are difficulties in the way of Mr. Turner’s theory that as early as Edward I’s 
reign there were advocates who could address juries but could not address 
the common bench : if there had been a special branch of the profession 
devoting itself to jury work, we should not expect to find that complete 
absence of a law of evidence which Mr. Turner has to admit (p. lvii). 
For the early fourteenth century there is the grave initial difficulty of 
deciding who were and who were not sergeants in the absence of official 
lists or appointments. The case of Bydyke v. Kilburn (pp. xxii; 39) is 
rightly noticed as illustrating the elasticity with which statutes were inter- 
preted. The statute of Gloucester said that judgements in actions of cessavit 
should be absolute ; did this mean that there was no way of giving remedy 
+ when the judgement had been obtained collusively ? The point was declared 
- to be ‘novel’ by Bereford C.J., and although one manuscript gives a 
solution on lines which had in fact been laid down in an earlier case,! it has 
so far been assumed that relief was denied. Mr. Turner points out another 
curious feature, viz. that the writ was framed on the Statute of Gloucester, 
c.3 (which in fact did not apply to the situation) instead of Westminster IT, 
c. 3, which more nearly fitted it. Boydyn v. Brun (pp. 136-9) gives an 
interesting glimpse of the bench helping counsel to ‘ lick his plea into shape ’ 
(as Maitland put it) up to a certain point beyond which the court would not 
go: ‘trust no more to the favour of the court,’ said Bereford, ‘ but be 
advised about your plea, for the court from now will record how you reply.’ 
Finally, the pamphlet-theory of year book origins receives further support 
from an examination of the order in which cases occur in the various 
manuscripts. 

Dr. Bolland’s volume contains much interesting matter, some of which 
needs further explanation. He twice tells us that he could not understand 
Anon. v. Abbot of Fountains (pp. ix, xl, 134, the record of which must almost 
certainly be that printed in p. xli, n. 2); yet surely this case, at least, is 
simple enough. The plaintiff unluckily has to sue a writ of right against 
the abbot, who imparls (in order to get a short delay) and returns with 
a champion, ready to tender the general issue of the better right. Once 
tendered, the demandant would be bound to accept this issue, and would 
be completely debarred from pleading special matter, while worst of all, if 
the tenant chooses (as here he did), he can compel the demandant to 
submit to trial by battle, instead of the grand assize. However good the 
demandant’s case may be, the abbot—beati possidentes—can force him to 
the chances of a fight. Toudeby therefore advised his client not to appear 
after the imparlance. True, the case goes by default, but it can be brought 
up again at any other time if some future abbot should seem honest enough 
to argue the merits of it. If the demandant had been in court when the 


and Year Book, 1 & 2 Edw. 11, p. 55. Bracton’s Note Book, case 139, has an important 
bearing on the problem. 

Year Book, 30 & 31 Edw. I, p. 450. 

* Fitzherbert, New Natura Brevium, 193, I (citing this case). 
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issue was tendered, he could only accept it and trust to the luck of battle, 
or default, whereupon an irrevocable judgement would be entered against 
him. In another case (p. 19) we find Inge J. saying to Sutton: ‘ If the 
sheriff returned the extent badly and falsely, sue against him, for you will 
get no advantage out of vostre protestacion.’ Any of the old books on 
pleading would have explained the nature of a protestation, and saved the 
editor from translating it as ‘ all this mere talk’. Another mistranslation 
occurs where Denham advances two arguments, introducing the second by 
the words et dautrepart, ‘and moreover’; Dr. Bolland rendered this by 
‘the other side’, and ascribed Denham’s second argument to his opponents, 
thus making it nonsense (p. 79). In translating the record of another case 
(p. 58) the editor supplied an attorney for the plaintiff, although from the 
roll it is evident that the plaintiff appeared in person (as well she might) 
without an attorney. On p. xxvii the dating of the Statute of Marlborough 
twice as 1287 is doubtless a misprint. 

There are several cases of special interest. Stone and Ellis v. Corbet 
is one of the rare reported lawsuits in which a mesne lord successfully 
enforced his right of escheat when his tenant alienated land into mort- 
main against the statute. Two cases illustrate escheat for felony. In 
the first (p. 77), it is held that conviction is not necessary if there is some 
other record of the felony (the felon had broken out of prison, was re- 
captured, and summarily beheaded, of which the coroner’s roll is sufficient 
record) ; in the second, novel disseisin was brought by a son against his 
lord who had ejected him from his heritage on the grounds that during his 
father’s lifetime the son had been outlawed for felony (although he was 
later restored to the peace). Staunton J. held that the son had lost all 
his rights at the time of the felony, and had become ‘ a new man’ when he 
was restored to the peace. During his father’s lifetime he had no interest 
in his father’s lands, save a mere expectation, and so lost nothing by the 
felony ; so he can inherit after his restoration to the common law.! Two 
anonymous cases show the changing scope of the assize of novel disseisin. 
In one (p. 85) executors recovered after a disseisin done to their testator 
who held by statute merchant ; in the other (p. 87) a husband, after the 
death of his wife, recovered on a disseisin done to his wife of lands of her 
heritage. In neither case had the demandant been seised or disseised, for 
the executors had never gained possession, and a husband alone has no 
seisin (according to Bracton, f. 168 b) in his own right of his wife’s inheri- 
tance during her lifetime. Both cases would have been rank heresy to 
Glanvill and Bracton. TuEopore F, T. PLucKNETT. 


Calendar of Fine Rolls, 1377-83. Vol. ix. (London: Stationery Office, 
1926.) 


In this volume Mr. Dawes makes accessible for the first six years of Richard 
II's reign, with every aid that excellent editing and indexing can give, the 
contents of the last great series of Chancery rolls hitherto unpublished for 
this period. Patent rolls, Close rolls, Charter rolls, have been calendared at 


1 There are other manuscripts which place this case in the reign of Edward I, 
and ascribe a long reasoned judgement to Hengham. See Vinogradoff, ‘ Ralph of 
Hengham’, pp. 193-4, 196 (in Essays . . . presented to T. F. Tout). 
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various dates since 1895: now come the Fine rolls. Certain subjects, of 
course, are by the very nature of these last unlikely to leave traces upon 
them. The historian of John Wyclif, for example, will find nothing to his 
purpose here, except two mere references (pp. 95, 134), to add to those 
relating to Robert, probably John’s nephew, which Dr. Workman has so 
carefully collected in his recent biography of the reformer (p. 45). A little 
is added to the already abundant material for the history of the great 
revolt of 1381 in the shape of protests from the bishop of Ely against the 
escheator’s encroachment on his liberties when seizing the property of 
insurgents (p. 265), or the complaint of Elizabeth, heiress of William de 
Latimer, that she cannot obtain her inheritance ‘ chiefly because some of 
the escheators of certain counties in which the said lands are were killed in 
the recent furious disturbance within the realm, while the other escheators 
of the same counties by reason of the same disturbance have not dared to 
take inquisitions by pretext of the king’s writs of diem clausit extremum’ 
(pp. 264, 266). The historian of finance or administration, of course, must 
always put the Fine rolls high on the list of sources to utilize. The 
present volume is full of instructions and commissions to collectors, as one 
financial expedient after another was tried in a period of desperate stress, 
whether the two tenths and fifteenths of 1377 (pp. 52-9), the graduated 
poll-tax of 1379 (pp. 139-52), or its notorious successor in 1380 (pp. 223-34, 
235-8, &c.). The ups and downs of the fortunes of Alice Perrers, from the 
confirmation by Richard II’s first parliament in December 1377 of the 
sentence against her which had been reversed by the last parliament of 
Edward III, up to the revocation of this condemnation in December 1379, 
and the grant of all her lands to her husband William of Windsor in March 
1380, may be traced in numerous entries. Perhaps the most interesting 
is that of 26 December 1377, in which it is reported that Alice’s forfeited 
goods in London are ‘ deteriorating by rotting and otherwise owing to their 
long keeping ’, so that the sheriffs are ordered to sell them ‘ as dearly as 
possible ’, giving preference, however, to William of Windsor as a pur- 
chaser, if he will bid as high as anybody else (p. 62). The horrible tale told 
in the Chronicon Angliae of Edward III’s dying days, and of how Alice 
made it plain to all that she had loved him non propter se sed propter sua 
by stealing the very rings from his helpless fingers, is recalled by the 
appointment in December 1377 of a commission ‘ to survey all the jewels 
and other goods which belonged to Edward III on the day of his death, 
in whosever hands they may be’, and to admonish those in whose keeping 
such jewels now are to ‘ disclose the names of all other persons who since 
the death of Edward III have . . . in their keeping . . . any of the said 
jewels’ (p. 50). Incidentally it may be noticed that the more record 
material is consulted, the higher is raised the reputation of the chronicler 
Thomas Walsingham as a writer of history based on sound evidence. His 
long account, for example, of the quarrel in 1380! about the methods used 
by Henry Despenser, bishop of Norwich, to collect a clerical subsidy in 
Norfolk, in which for the ecclesiastics the main question was whether the 
prior of Wymondham was or was not, as the abbot of St. Albans claimed, 
exempt from the bishop’s jurisdiction, while for the king the chief necessity 
was that the collection should not be hindered by controversies, finds 


1 Gesta Abbatum (Rolls Series), iii. 281-4. 
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almost verbal confirmation in the royal instructions calendared on pp. 199 
and 207-8 of the present volume. Despenser was not, of course, the only 
great man of the time who was slack, defiant, or dilatory in the execution 
of royal orders. On 25 June 1380 the king wrote to Adam of Houghton, 
bishop of St. Davids, who had been chancellor from January 1377 to 
October 1378, and was now responsible for the collection of the clerical 
subsidies due from his diocese, but had ‘ hitherto avoided doing anything 
in the matter’, to express amazement that ‘a man who has been his 
principal officer and the principa: officer of his grandfather . . . should care 
to demean himself thus’ (pp. 208-9). Possibly departmental traditions, 
especially among the lower ranks of the ‘ civil service’ of the time, may 
have gone some way to redeem the vagaries of great men in whose lives 
administrative activities played only a subordinate part. This volume is 
full of information about administrative appointments. One such, of John 
of Ravenser to be keeper of the hanaper, raises a point of special interest. 
As Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte has recently noted,! Richard of Ravenser had 
in 1363 received exceptional permission to combine the office of keeper of 
the hanaper with that of a greater clerk of the Chancery. Our roll shows 
this arrangement ending on 24 February 1379, when Richard gives ‘ the 
king to understand that, being otherwise variously employed in the 
Chancery, he is firmly resolved to resign the said office to the intent that 
John de Ravenser, his kinsman, may hold the same in the same manner as 
he himself did in times past ’ (p. 130). The emoluments were at any rate 
not to be lost to the family. Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 


Henry of Pytchley’s Book of Fees. Edited by W. T. Mettows. - Northamp- 
tonshire Record Society, vol. ii (1922-4). (Kettering: Printed for the 
Society, 1927.) 


Tue second volume of the young Northamptonshire Record Society, 
founded in 1920, is somewhat late in appearing, but the delay is amply 
justified by the magnitude of the task which has been accomplished by 
the editor in the scanty leisure of a busy professional life. We may now 
look forward to the resumption of his Local Government of Peterborough. 

_ The ‘ Liber Feodorum’, which is here published with a translation and 
elaborate introduction and commentary, forms part of a register of the 
abbey compiled between 1391 and 1405 by one of its monks, Henry de 
Pytchley (not to be confused with his namesake whose name is attached 
to an earlier register), chiefly from material gathered half a century before 
to meet an attempt to levy the aid for the knighting of the Black Prince 
upon the demesnes of the abbey as well as upon its knights’ fees. Owing 
to its great genealogical interest the history of these fees has been chosen 
for separate publication. Pytchley takes in turn each of the forty fiefs 
held of the abbey, containing from one twenty-sixth of a knight’s fee up 
to six fees and about seventy in all, and enters the relevant extracts from 
his materials in an order which is fairly consistent but ignores chronology, 
appending precise references to each. With the exception of Domesday 
Book, the Testa de Nevill, and the Red Book of the Exchequer, these 
references are all to older registers and cartularies of the abbey. Few of 


1 The Great Seal, p. 286. "2 Ante, xxviii. 154. 
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the great monasteries had a finer series than the twenty-three which 
Mr. Mellows enumerates, and (save two not known to survive) describes 
with a particularity which will make his list extremely helpful to historical 
students. The conversion of the abbey into a cathedral did not save this 
splendid series from almost complete dispersion. Of the five now in the 
custody of the dean and chapter, two only have never left their care. One 
was recovered by Dean White Kennett in 1714; a second, after being 
restored by Bishop White in 1694, was actually lost again and re-presented 
by Timothy Neve in 1742; a third, the manuscript from which the Book 
of Fees is printed, was bought at the Fitzwilliam sale in 1918 by the present 
dean of Winchester and given to the dean and chapter.! 

It will be seen that the editor had a formidable task in mastering this 
great mass of local manuscript material alone, apart from the general 
printed sources. The results of this labour are mainly to be seen in the 
fullness and accuracy of his notes on the various fiefs, which present many 
knotty points of genealogy, but he has not been unrewarded by more 
spectacular corrections of statements which have been endorsed by the 
best authorities. In the text of Hugh Candidus, the first Peterborough 
historian, as printed by Joseph Sparke in 1723, a sentence recording the 
alienation of abbey lands by the first Norman abbot to his kinsmen and 
knights is followed by a list of the latter which has been accepted as an 
integral part of the chronicle by all writers who have dealt with the knights 
of Peterborough down to and including Dr. Round, though the thirteenth- 
century names in the list compelled them to prolong Hugh’s lifetime to 
a date which is utterly irreconcilable with the autobiographical data sup- 
plied by himself. He entered the monastery before 1114 and the last 
abbot under whom he says he lived was deposed in 1175. Sparke, who was 
registrar of the abbey, based his edition upon a Cottonian manuscript, but 
professed to have collated the early copies of Hugh’s chronicle given by 
his successive continuators, Robert de Swaffham and Walter de Whittlesey. 
It is very strange, therefore, that he should not have noted that the list 
in question does not appear in Swaffham’s text, the oldest that has sur- 
vived. Mr. Mellows shows that it was foisted into Hugh’s chronicle by 
Whittlesey, who took it from a later part of Swaffham’s register, and that 
its date is somewhere about 1252. Two excellent facsimiles from this 
register supply ocular testimony. Sparke’s edition of Hugh was thus 
ultimately drawn from Whittlesey’s register, though it was printed from 
an ‘ apograph ’ in the Cotton collection which Mr. Mellows does not seem 
to have traced. 

As Swaffham’s list of the knights of his time was the fullest available 
and contained in the margin the names of the first feoffees of the various 
fiefs, Pytchley made it his starting-point in each case, supplementing it 
With information taken from sources both earlier. and later. Swaffham 
himself seems to have had before him a roll which in its original form 
recorded the first enfeoffments, but had been revised towards the end of 
the twelfth century. Neither the original nor the amended roll has sur- 
vived, but Mr. Mellows has laboriously reconstructed the latter from 


1 It is pleasant to find that the Whittlesey register, which was sold on the same 
occasion, it was thought to an American collector (ante, xxxiv. 583), is now in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 39758), which already possessed six others. 
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scattered extracts in a Peterborough land-register in Cotton MS. Cleop. C. i. 
His suggestion that the original roll may have been one of the ‘ rolls of 
Winchester’ referred to in the early twelfth-century Northamptonshire 
Survey and apparently not identical with the Liber Wintonie, i.e. Domesday 
Book,! overlooks the fact that the first must have been a local and the 
other a national document. 

In his most useful list of the Peterborough knights’ fees with the title 
of each fief, the name of each first feoffee, the counties and townships in 
which the fees were situated, and the number of knights’ fees in eacl: fief 
(pp. xviii f.), the name of the first feoffee is usually taken from Swaffham’s 
rubrics, even when the tenure can, in part at any rate, be carried farther 
back as in the case of Richard Fitz~Hugh de Waterville, whose father held 
Addington in 1086, or of Robert fitz Richard (de Lucy), whose father 
held Dallington at that date. This rule, however, is departed from in the 
entry of the Wake fief, where the names given are Godfrey of Cambrai, 
Saxualo, and Robert de Gimiges, the two former, it is conjectured, being 
predecessors of Hugh de Envermeu, the primus feoffatus according to 
Swaffham. Mr. Mellows here corrects Dr. Round’s identification in Feudal 
England (p. 159) of this Hugh with the Hugh who held three hides of the 
abbot at ‘ Edintone’ in 1086. This was Addington, not Etton, and its 
holder was Hugh de Waterville (p. 74.n.). For the original Marmion fief 
Robert Marmion is adopted from Swaffham, with some hesitation because 
the reconstructed ‘ Rotulus’ gives Roger Marmion. But for this clash, 
we should have, as is suggested, an interesting confirmation of Dr. Round’s 
conjecture that the Robert Marmion of the Worcestershire Survey was 
son-in-law of Urse d’Abetot and father of Roger Marmion. Among the 
many difficulties discussed by the editor is that presented by the accounts 
of the origin of the Daundelyn or Cranford knight’s fee. He accepts 
Pytchley’s identification of the Robert who held three hides in Cranford 
in 1086 as Robert de Aundely, but admits that in the earliest lists Robert 
d’Oili appears as primus feoffatus. It seems almost certain that they are 
right, but the unnamed knight who, according to Domesday, held of 
Robert may have been ancestor of the Daundely family. 

Much the most interesting piece of genealogy in these pages is the 
evidence collected on p. 55 which shows that Sir Robert Thorpe, the lay 
chancellor of 1371-2, was not a native of Thorpe by Norwich as Foss 
states, but a scion of a knightly family at Thorpe near Northampton, who 
down to the end of the twelfth century were villein tenants of the Water- 
villes of Orton Waterville. 

The editor, as far as we have tested his work, has made few mistakes, 
but we must reckon among them the suggested identification of Walkelin 
de Arderne with a certain Walkelin Harang, son of — Harang (p. 129). 
Walkelin de Arderne, as all Cheshire genealogists know, was son of Sir 
John de Arderne of Aldford in that county. The statement in a note to 
the Wake fief that Ansford, according to the Liber Niger of the abbey, held 
three virgates disagrees with Dr. Round’s quotation of the same passage 
in Feudal England (p. 159), where three carucates is given, but possibly 
this is a misreading. The combined index of names, places, and matters 


1 On p. 115, where Swaffham has quotations under both titles, the reference is 
clearly to the same passage, though the editor takes a different view. 
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seems adequate, though highly compressed in its references to the last. 
There should have been a cross-reference to the modern form Envermeu 
from the Euremou and Evermue of the notes. The Eremu of the text 
(p. 81) is not indexed at all. James Tair. 


English Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages. By R. H. Snape. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1926.) 


Tus contribution to the series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought is an essay which won the Prince Consort prize in 1912, and 
appears fourteen years later, as the author admits, with only a very slight 
amount of rehandling, confined to certain passages. Since then, some new 
documentary evidence has been published, of some of which he has taken 
advantage ; but, even if it has been impossible to complete the work upon 
the scale which was contemplated, further investigation of recent books 
might have been made. It was certainly surprising to receive with this 
volume a leaflet of corrections of an earlier work in the same series, which, 
although the question of monastic finance is treated in it with elaborate 
attention, finds no mention in Mr. Snape’s text. 

At the same time, Mr. Snape’s study bears clear signs of the highly 
intelligent use of the authorities which he has consulted, and his hope that 
it will prove of some interest to other students of monastic history is not 
without justification. In 1912 an essay of this type may be said to have 
broken new ground : it is necessary only to compare the somewhat casual 
list of Mr. Snape’s books of reference with the sources cited in the foot- 
notes to Professor Savine’s work on English Monasteries at the Eve of the 
Dissolution, published in 1909, to realize the difference of treatment. In 
the use of unprinted documents of a particular class, rentals and surveys 
of property in particular, M. Savine, an experienced scholar whose interest 
lay primarily in the study of land tenure and agrarian conditions, had the 
advantage in method over a writer whose studies appear to have been 
practically confined to printed books. There is no doubt, however, that 
Mr. Snape, to whom finance is merely one aspect of monastic life, and to 
whom its effect upon the life of the cloister is more important than its 
part in the general economic conditions of the country, has attempted to 
deal with a side of the subject which is still less familiar to the social 
historian, and has dealt with it with some success. It was not to be 
expected that, under the sponsorship of Dr. Coulton, his interest should 
have been confined to figures and balance-sheets ; and he has made com- 
petent use of records which, though some of them have been long in print, 
can still yield much to explorers with a full sense of their significance. 

The arrangement of the book is logical, and proceeds from the con- 
sideration of the various classes of inmates of a monastery and its organiza- 
tion for financial purposes to that of the nature of its sources of revenue 
and the channels of its expenditure. This inevitably leads to the question 
of the debt from which all monasteries suffered to some degree in the later 
centuries of the middle ages, if not through their whole career, and to 
4 final criticism of the material comfort of monastic life and the relaxation 
of regular discipline which preceded the suppression of the monasteries. 
Upon many of the numerous points which are handled in this survey, as, 
VOL. XLIII.—NO. CLXX. s 
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for example, upon the appropriation of churches and grants of corrodies, 
both of which are treated at some length, a great deal more might have 
been said; but, as a general survey of the subject, it fulfils its purpose 
adequately. If its conclusions are unfavourable to the ideal pictures of 
monastic life drawn from Rules and customs, they are stated with perfect 
candour and fairness ; and there is certainly need for the author’s reminder 
that counsels of perfection by themselves are insufficient authorities for 
the history of the religious life. In this connexion, however, it is necessary 
to add that, though the value of such counsels is perhaps literary rather 
than historical, references to their nature should be accurate. There was, 
strictly speaking, no Cluniac Rule (p. 28): the Rule which the Cluniacs 
followed was the Rule of St. Benedict, and their constitutions and customs 
should not be described under that title. 

It is much to be regretted that the author, in his references to places, 
makes no attempt to identify them and to give their modern forms. 
A spirit of topographical incuria pervades the book, and the forms given 
are often corrupt. Thus ‘ Rutham’ (p. 25) should be ‘ Rucham’, i.e. 
Rougham near Bury St. Edmunds. There is no point in concealing Bicester 
and Butley priories under the forms ‘ Burcester’ and Butdelle, the latter 
(p. 61) being taken from a papal indult, a form of document from which 
very surprising forms can be obtained. Few readers will recognize 
“Idelestre’’ (p. 77) as Elstree, and ‘ Ertwode and Northscobi’ (p. 79), 
again from the Calendar of Papal Letters, are singular forms for the two 
Essex churches of Eastwood and North Shoebury. In this respect the 
book needs complete revision. Two ‘foreign’ Cistercian abbeys are men- 
tioned on p. 10 from the Annals of Waverley. One of these, Bodeloa, is 
Baudelo, then in the diocese of Tournai; but the other is Garendon in 
Leicestershire, which was of special interest to Waverley as its eldest off- 
spring. Again, the abbey of St.-Serge at Angers is described (p. 122) as 
“near Anjou’. It is probably too much to demand personal knowledge 
from an historian of all the places which he mentions in his work ; but 
we may reasonably expect that he will take pains to find out where 
they are. 

The summary list of authorities in the preface is also in need of correc- 
tion, both as regards exact titles and dates of books, and in such entries 
as ‘ Delisle, L., Calendar of Papal Letters, vols. i-v’. Cardinal Gasquet’s 
English Monastic Life, rightly described in this list, appears under another 
title on p. 2. References in the foot-notes are generaily accurate, though 
we have noticed one or two cases of imperfect or discrepant allusions to 
books. ‘ Wallram ’ (p. 137) is a misprint for ‘ Walbran ’, and ‘ Easting’ 
(p. 34) should be ‘ Eastry ’. But errors and misstatements in the text are 
few and far between. It is not wrong to say that the eremitic principle 
was peculiar to the Carthusians ‘ alone of the great Orders’ (p. 22) ; but 
other orders, such as that of Camaldoli, should not be forgotten, although 
they were less wide in their influence. On p. 43 the words ita quod com- 
potus sit integer et minime dividatur are translated ‘ so [that] the account 
be entire and split up as little as possible’, without recognizing the con- 
tradiction involved in this rendering and the medieval use of minime as 
an emphatic negative. The papal appropriation of the churches of Great 
Hale and Heckington to Bardney in 1227 (p. 78) was not a ‘ final step’, 
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for it did not take effect, and it was not until 1345 that the churches were 
appropriated by a decree of Bishop Bek which is printed in Monasticon 
from the Bardney Chartulary. The ‘ Dean of Chester’ (p. 91) is ambiguous: 
either St. John’s at Chester or the church of Chester-le-Street is meant, 
but which of the two should be stated. Here, again, we return to the 
prevailing fault of lack of local knowledge, and we are tempted to ask 
whether Mr. Snape understands the meaning of the churches of ‘ Lodoney ’ 
on p. 168, or whether he is leaving his readers to discover Lothian under 
this archaic disguise. In spite, however, of its drawbacks, the book is 
a useful introduction to its subject, and may lead many to look farther 
into details for themselves. _ A. Hamitton THompson. 


L’Exemplum dans la littérature religieuse et didactique du Moyen Age. Par 
J. TH. Wetter. (Paris: Guitard, 1927.) 


In 1914 Dr. Welter began the publication of a series of inedited collections 
of exempla, under the general title of ‘ Thesaurus Exemplorum ’, with his 
edition of the Speculum Laicorum, compiled in England at the end of the 
thirteenth century. After a long delay owing to the war, the next to 
appear, in 1926, was the Tabula exemplorum compiled in France at the end 
of the thirteenth century. These two Franciscan collections are, it appears, 
to be followed shortly by the very interesting Dominican collection in 
Royal MS. 7 D. i, and probably by others. Meantime Dr. Welter has now 
published in L’Ezemplum a general survey of the literature of exempla in 
western Europe during the middle ages. 

The book is divided into three parts: (i) the period of growth, down 
to the end of the twelfth century; (ii) the period of full development, 
comprising the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; (iii) the period of 
decline in the fifteenth century. By far the longest of these parts is the 
second, occupying pp. 63-376. The author discusses the aim and methods 
of using the exemplum as expounded or implied by writers of the period 
who treated of the theory of preaching ; the sources from which exempla 
were drawn, namely, sacred literature, profane literature, and personal 
experience ; the different types of exempla which may be distinguished. 
(he divides them into twelve). Next we have the exemplum in sermons, 
in chronicles and treatises of edification or instruction, and in the collec- 
tions of exempla. The collections are divided into three classes: those in 
which the materials are arranged in logical order, those in which they are 
arranged in alphabetical order, those in which the exempla are moralized. 
The method of the author may be illustrated. Thus, under the heading of 
“recueils d’Exempla & ordre logique’ he enumerates twenty collections 
formed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The authorship, date, 
aim, and general plan of each work are discussed, and the various types 
of exempla used and their relative proportions indicated. In one note all 
the sources employed are set forth under the headings ‘ antiquité profane ’, 
“antiquité sacrée’, and ‘moyen age’. Stories derived from personal 
experience are generally indicated separately with references to the persons 
and places mentioned. Another note gives a list of the manuscripts in 
European libraries in which the work in question is found. It will be 
seen that the method is severe: the book is not a history ; it is hardly 
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materials for a history, but rather a guide to those materials. As such 
it is indispensable to any one working at the subject. The amount 
of labour involved and the amount of information contained in the book 
are colossal. 

The lists of manuscripts are remarkably full and complete. The short 
and unimportant treatise De lingua (a kind of appendix to the De oculo 
morali) is not of such rare occurrence in English libraries as Dr. Welter 
thinks ; there are manuscripts of it in Oriel, Lincoln, and Jesus Colleges 
at Oxford, Trinity and Clare Colleges at Cambridge, and in Lincoln 
Cathedral Library, besides those mentioned on p. 178. But it is seldom 
that one can make any additions. The author’s knowledge of the printed 
literature is as thorough as his knowledge of the manuscripts. Mr. Espo- 
sito’s article on Friar Malachy and the treatise De Veneno in this Review ! 
should have been referred to on p. 173. Dr. Owst’s learned work on 
Preaching in Medieval England (1926) appeared too late to be made use 
of ; and the same applies to the interesting ‘ Liber exemplorum Fratrum 
Minorum saeculi xiii’ which Father Oliger edited from a Vatican manv- 
script in Antonianum, ii (1927). 

When so much is given us, it is ungrateful to ask for more. But it is 
difficult to see why the De adventu Minorum in Angliam of Thomas of 
Eccleston and the Lanercost Chronicle are not mentioned in the chapter 
on ‘ L’Exemplum dans les chroniques’. Both are good specimens and the 
inclusion of them might have led Dr. Welter to modify the somewhat 
exaggerated contrast which he makes between the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans (p. 163). 

The production of a large number of books of exempla in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had the natural result of drying up the flow of 
original exempla derived from personal experience: the fifteenth century 
was comparatively barren in these; on the other hand, it developed the 
exemplum rather as a literary story than as illustration of virtues or vices. 
Dr. Welter is chary of making generalizations or drawing inferences. ‘ It 
is difficult ’, he says (p. 149), ‘ to state what types of exempla were most 
in favour with the public of different social conditions.’ Friar John of 
Wales, in a passage, part of which is quoted on p. 200, implies that stories 
of the heroes of the ancient world were more readily listened to by the 
ruling classes than stories of Christian saints ; and a few similar hints may 
be found scattered through the volume (e. g. pp. 351, 433, 445). It is 
greatly to be wished that Dr. Welter will be able to realize the hope 
expressed in the preface that he may write a sketch of medieval life and 
society, for this would give scope to his unrivalled knowledge of exempla 
literature. 

There are some misprints, and a few slips: e.g. p. 17, ‘le roi Aidam’ 
should surely be ‘le moine Aidan’; p. 415, for ‘ Cordo pro diffinitionibus’ 
read ‘ Ordo pro diffinitoribus’. It is not made clear either in text or index 
that Avicebron and Ibn Gabirol are the same person. The index is 
excellent. A. G. Lirtte. 


1 Ante, xxxiii. 359. 
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Calendar of State Papers relating to English Affairs, preserved principally 
at Rome in the Vatican Archives and Library. Vol. ii. Elizabeth, 1572-78. 
Edited by J. M. Rice. (London: Stationery Office, 1926.) 


At but a few of the early documents in this volume fall within the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory XIII. Father Pollen, in his English Catholics in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, has already made their character and contents known 
to us, but read as a whole they convey a more definite impression than his 
narrative suggests of the bellicose policy of the pope and his secretary of 
state, Ptolemy Galli, cardinal of Como. A recent historian has remarked 
that the legislation of 1581 against catholics in England shows with 
pitiless clearness that any distinction between religion and politics was no 
longer to be thought of. The same reflection follows with no less clearness 
from perusing these documents. The volume opens after the papacy had 
made its pronouncement against Elizabeth in the bull of Pius V and its 
first serious essay against her government in the abortive Ridolfi plot. 
From 1572-8 we find thé cardinal of Como and the papal nuncios exploring 
every means of effecting the overthrow of Elizabeth’s government. At 
first they hoped to bring about a marriage of the duke of Anjou and Philip’s 
daughter, combine France and Spain against the queen, and establish 
Anjou and his bride on the English throne. As objections and obstacles 
to the scheme appeared, they modified it. As early as January 1574 the 
marriage of Don John and Mary Queen of Scots was suggested as the basis 
of a plan of invasion. In April 1576 Philip agreed to support a papal 
expedition, and went as far as paying half the money he had promised. 
But he objected to any step which might seem to link his name with the 
enterprise ; and his anxiety to avoid the slightest suspicion of hostility 
to England—which is really striking—and the troubles that befell him in 
the Netherlands ruined papal schemes. France was no consolation. She 
held up a papal legate on his way to Paris lest his arrival too soon after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew might alarm Elizabeth. And the papacy 
soon abandoned hope in this quarter. Of the cardinal of Como’s grand 
schemes, the Irish expeditions of Stucley—on which there is much in this 
volume—and of Fitzgerald, the one ending in Morocco on the field of 
Alcazar, the other coming to a lengthy halt in France, were the only and 
pitiful results. Galli’s own words, Vana est sine viribus ira, might be 
inscribed on this volume. 

Attention may be called to one or two minor points of interest. Mr. Rigg 
prints in this volume the depositions of witnesses taken before the ordinary 
of Paris in August 1575 concerning the circumstances of Mary Stuart’s 
marriage with Bothwell (pp. 215 seqq.). They appear‘to be the preliminaries 
to seeking a papal declaration of the nullity of the marriage. One is puzzled 
because Mary sought such a declaration in 1570, and if Sir Henry Norris 
is to be believed secured it then. Perhaps the explanation is that further 
steps were taken to make assurance doubly sure in view of the new marriage 
projects that were being proposed. Another document connected with 
Mary’s affairs is what purports to be a copy of the last declaration of 
Bothwell giving the very truth about Darnley’s murder (pp. 237-8). The 
document hardly seems to deserve credit. In view of the obscure origins 


* Labanoff, Lettres de Marie Stuart, iii. 59; Foreign Cal., Elizabeth, 1569-71, p. 372. 
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of Esmé Stuart’s mission to Scotland in 1579 it is perhaps worth noting 
that there are discussions recorded between the papacy and the Guise 
party concerning a scheme for abducting James VI from Scotland. As for 
continental affairs, the editor’s interpretation of English interests is so 
generous that the Calendar sheds considerable light on events in the 
Netherlands, France, and Spain. In conclusion, I would express my doubt 
of the editor’s interpretation (p. xxxi) of one of his documents. I think 
the suggestion in a letter to the nuncio in France that Stucley was uncertain 
about the destination of his voyage was a blind to engender doubt of his 
objective when the secrecy of the voyage could no longer be kept (p. 376). 
J. E. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs existing 
in the Archives and Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of Northern 
Italy. Vol. xxvii, 1643-7. Edited by A. B. Hinps. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1926.) 


SHRINKAGE of material, not a change of editorial methods such as has been 
here advocated for some time, is responsible for the unusually long period 
covered by this volume. The Venetian secretary, Agostini, died early in 
February 1645, and was not replaced. Henceforth the Signory was content 
to study English affairs from weekly advices from London forwarded to 
Venice by its representative at Paris, the well-known historian, Giovanni 
Battista Nani. Two of the most interesting passages in the dispatches of 
Agostini were used by S. R. Gardiner: those referring to the mission of 
Vane to the Scots to sound them about the king’s deposition (pp. 110, 112), 
and to the outburst of Essex when the house of lords was threatened with 
a popular tumult if it failed to pass the bill of attainder against Laud. 
Gardiner might well have continued the quotation, for Essex went on to 
express his determination to devote his life to repressing the audacity of 
the people (p. 162 ; Great Civil War, ii. 102). Utterances of this kind help 
to explain the general hostility in London to Essex which is abundantly 
illustrated in this volume. His rival, Waller, long remained a popular 
hero. A new fact which emerges is Waller’s volunteering to serve the 
Venetian republic against the Turks. It is clear that English trade with 
the Levant expanded rapidly during the war. 

The editor holds that the advices from London are ‘ much more than 
ordinary news letters’. They may be, but they rarely make a substantial 
addition to existing knowledge. Certainly on military details they are 
often grotesquely inaccurate. Thus at Naseby the royalists are said to 
have outnumbered their foes (in reality they were little more than half as 
numerous) ; their cavalry to have abandoned the field at once (though 
Rupert defeated Ireton, and Langdale only succumbed to the superior 
forces of Cromwell after a stiff fight); and Charles to have rallied his 
fleeing troops twice (whereas he played a singularly passive role). On the 
other hand, the comments are often shrewd: both the importance of the 
battle and the damage inflicted upon the royal cause by the capture of the 
king’s correspondence are well brought out. There is a more definite 
account of the last interview between Charles and the Scottish commis- 
sioners than has been available hitherto. According to it the king replied 
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sharply to their excuses for refusing him entry into Scotland, and told 
them that, even if he had been at liberty, he would rather have gone to 
those who bought than to those who sold him (p. 304). Whether Charles 
actually used such language then must be considered doubtful, though he 
may well have complained in some such terms on another occasion.! It 
is obvious from the Montereul Correspondence that he repeatedly rejected 
suggestions that he should express his dissatisfaction with the Scots and 
thus ingratiate himself with the English. Moreover, the French agent 
asserts that the Scots allowed no one to be present when they took leave 
of the king, ‘ perhaps in the fear that . . . they might be reproached with 
their treachery in the presence of the English’; so any English narratives 
of what took place then should be viewed with suspicion. 

The increasing number of notes appended to these dispatches raises 
the question whether it is the duty of the editor of state papers to annotate 
them. No doubt it is desirable that obscure passages should be elucidated 
by reference to other sources, but the notes given here are by no means 
confined to this purpose, and the choice of subjects for annotation is often 
unfortunate. Thus dates are supplied for important events, though the 
student could easily find them for himself, but no attempt is made to identify 
Humphrey Bosvile, a more difficult task. Here a reference to his confession 
might well be useful: it is printed in the Old Parliamentary History, 
xv. 347-8. Goprrey Davies. 


The House of Lords in the Eighteenth Century. By A. S. TuRBERVILLE. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1927.) 


Mr. TURBERVILLE has already shown that he is familiar with both the 
highways and the by-ways of the eighteenth century, including that very 
extensive maze, the Newcastle Papers. He has made ample use of that 
knowledge in the present volume. But he has attempted a difficult, and 
indeed a practically impossible, task. His primary aim, he tells us, is ‘ to 
tell the story of the heyday of the Whig oligarchy, and of its decline in the 
earlier years of George III, as it is reflected in the proceedings of the 
chamber to which the principal members of the oligarchy belonged ’. 
Unfortunately the story is not to be found in the repository from which he 
endeavours to extract it. 

Mr. Turberville asserts (p. 496) that ‘historians and politicians, in- 
fluenced by the obvious prominence of the House of Commons in the 
seventeenth century and in the latter half of the nineteenth [? eighteenth], 
have as a rule failed to appreciate the full importance of the Upper House 
in the eighteenth century’. But his own book proves that the historians 
are right. The predominance of the commons, as S. R. Gardiner long ago 
pointed out,? dates from the reign of Henry VIII. It was conclusively 
demonstrated in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and CharlesI. Although 
the house of lords was restored at the end of the Commonwealth, and its 


* Whitelocke states that ‘ some reported he (Charles) used the expression, that he 
was bought and sold ’ to the English commissioners, fo. 230. 

* §. R. Gardiner, History of England, i. 6: ‘The specially constitutional work of 
Henry VIII was the admission of the House of Commons to a preponderating influence 
in Parliament.’ 
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ecclesiastical members regained their seats after the Restoration, and 
although its judicial powers gave it peculiar dignity and importance, it 
never recovered its former ascendancy. It is impossible to accept Mr. Tur- 
berville’s dictum that in 1719 it ‘ still remained the dominant Chamber in 
the Legislature’ (p. 169). Lord Hardwicke, the dictator of the house, might 
‘regard its superiority to the House of Commons as axiomatic ’ (p. 265), 
and might gratify his hearers by learnedly contending that ‘the Lords 
were summoned ad consulendum, the Commons merely ad consentiendum’ 
(p. 283). The stern fact remained that the superiority of the commons 
rested firmly upon the twin foundation, (1) that they had secured practically 
supreme control of finance, and (2) that they could call the officers of the 
Crown to account and enforce ministerial responsibility by impeachment. 
So far as parliament could control the choice of ministers, and its power to 
do this began under William III and steadily increased till the accession of 
George III, that control was exercised by the commons and not by the 
lords. Walpole’s ablest opponents, Carteret and Chesterfield, were in the 
upper house, but it was a defeat in the commons which brought about his 
downfall. Henry Pelham became premier in preference to his senior and 
restlessly ambitious brother, because he alone could obtain the financial 
support of the commons for a foreign policy which Newcastle dictated. 
When Newcastle at last succeeded his brother, his ministry broke down 
largely because he was unable to find an efficient leader of the lower house 
who would be as pliable as Henry Pelham had rather reluctantly been. 
Newcastle only returned to office, and to a successful tenure of office, when 
circumstances forced him into a coalition with ‘the great commoner’. 
When George III set himself to revive the authority of the Crown, he con- 
centrated his attention on the lower house. As our author says, ‘his 
correspondence does not show very much interest in the proceedings of the 
Lords ; it often shows keen interest in those of the Commons’ (p. 495). 
It was the alienation of the commons that finally foiled the king and over- 
threw Lord North, and it was the failure to gain adequate support in the 
lower house after the defection of Fox that ended the short-lived ministry 
of Lord Shelburne. It is only an apparent exception that the rejection of 
Fox’s India Bill (it is wrongly called North’s bill on p. 409) in the lords gave 
George III a pretext for dismissing the coalition ministry. That action was 
condoned by the general election of 1784, and it was the majority in the 
commons then secured, and not the act of the king, which gave security to 
the ministry of Pitt. 

Mr. Turberville would probably not dispute all this. In fact he admits 
(p. 481) the predominance of the house of commons from the time of 
Walpole onwards, and he virtually admits in chapter vi that the last 
chance of regaining ascendancy for the lords was lost when Walpole induced 
the lower house to reject the Peerage Bill in 1719. He adheres, however, 
to the main contention of his thesis, that ‘ the dominance of the Peers is 
a fundamental fact of the whole national economy of the period’. It is 
unfortunate that the choice of his title, and the definition of his aim in his 
preface, compels him to adopt an arrangement which is defective in itself and 
is largely condemned out of his own mouth. The ascendancy of the peer- 
age—of the ‘ Venetian oligarchy’, as Disraeli called it—in the eighteenth 
century is undisputed and indisputable. But it is not to be found in the 
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annals of the house of lords. The chapters in which Mr. Turberville—with 
well-documented learning and no inconsiderable literary skill—narrates 
the proceedings of the upper house from the accession of Queen Anne to the 
downfall of the Fox-North ministry make a rather confused, incomplete, 
and at times somewhat dreary story. Except when the two houses were 
at loggerheads, as in the first and the two last parliaments of Anne, they 
only deal with a part, and not necessarily the most important part, of the 
work of the legislature. The debates in the lords may have been oratori- 
cally superior to those in the commons—as they have often been in our 
own day—but the results are rarely so decisive. It requires either the 
contemporary keenness of a Horace Walpole or the vivid imagination of 
a Macaulay, himself skilled in the conduct of senates, to give life and reality 
to past debates. And eighteenth-century debates, as Mr. Turberville shows 
in an interesting appendix, were very imperfectly and even misleadingly 
reported. Very often the best account is to be found, not in the Parlia- 
mentary History, but in the notes of biased listeners, such as Bishop 
Burnet, Lord Hervey, Philip Yorke, Horace Walpole, and Nathaniel 
Wraxall. Probably the most trustworthy estimate of the questions at 
issue in debate is to be found in the Protests of the House of Lords. It is 
true that they only state the arguments of the defeated minority, but they 
give by implication a good idea of the arguments to which they are an 
answer. 

The most interesting chapters in this part of the book are those which 
deal with disputes between the houses: disputes about the Aylesbury men, 
about the treaty of Utrecht, and about the Peerage Bill. When the two 
houses are fairly in accord and fairly submissive to the ministry of the day, 
the interest notably slackens. Mr. Turberville admits that there is nothing 
much to be made of the period of the Pelhams, or of the early years of 
George III. Even when Chatham enters the upper house, his occasional 
outbursts of eloquence only served to emphasize the general impression of 
the futility of its debates. 

As evidence, therefore, of the ascendancy of the peers, these chapters, 
which constitute the bulk of the work, are largely wasted labour. They 
contain a good deal of useful information, they give occasion for some 
shrewd estimates of prominent politicians and lawyers, but, if they stood 
alone, they would leave an impression of impotence rather than of 
ascendancy. The really vital chapters of the book are those dealing with 
‘the Recruitment of the House ’ (with its valuable appendix giving a list 
of creations and promotions in the peerage during the period) and with 
‘the Peers and the Constituencies’. This latter chapter, with occasional 
obiter dicta elsewhere, supplies the real explanation of the dominance of the 
peerage. As regards the legislature, the peers were dominant, not through 
the power of their own house, but because they largely controlled the 
composition of the house of commons. When, under George III, the 
Crown entered in this matter into competition with the peers, their decline 
began. But even then, and always, it was outside the legislature that the 
teal power of the peerage is to be found. They predominated in every 
cabinet, and still more in that inner circle of advisers which in important 
questions of foreign policy superseded the cabinet. And the business of 
eighteenth-century cabinets, as Mr. Turberville points out, was with adminis- 
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tration rather than with legislation. It was not till after the Reform Act 
of 1832 that parties began to come forward with legislative programmes, 
and cabinets began to busy themselves with the initiation and framing of 
bills, and were forced to stand or fall by the fate of their legislative measures, 
One of the best and most illuminating of Mr. Turberville’s statements is 
to be found on p. 489: ‘These ministers have not (as their modern 
successors have) a party programme ; legislation is not their principal con- 
cern. No, they exist that the “‘ King’s business” may be carried on—they 
are essentially administrators. The eighteenth-century view was that the 
main concern of a Government was to govern.’ This is fundamentally 
true. It was in this sense that the peerage supplied the motive power of 
government in the eighteenth century. But so far as Mr. Turberville’s aim 
was to illustrate this, he should have cut down much of what he has to say 
about the house of lords, and should have given more attention to adminis- 
trative machinery. 

Among the departments which are enumerated as being specially 
manned by the peers is diplomacy. ‘ Diplomacy was their domain’ (p. 484); 
“they largely conducted the diplomatic service’ (p. 497). It would be 
interesting to see these assertions worked out in detail. The diplomatic 
service has always been a sort of aristocratic preserve, and it continued to 
be so long after the eighteenth century. For one reason no one could enter 
it unless he had a reasonable income of his own. But was it, even in the 
eighteenth century, specially officered by peers or their relatives ? Carteret 
and Chesterfield were both diplomatists at times. It was usual to send 
a peer to sign a treaty at the close of a great war. Lord Strafford headed 
the British delegation at Utrecht. Lord Sandwich was sent to Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. The duke of Bedford signed the treaty of Paris in 1763. 
But these men were rather figure-heads: the main work was done by 
humbler hands. Lord Sandwich did indeed settle single-handed the pre- 
liminaries of Aix-la-Chapelle, but it was necessary to send a professional 
colleague, Sir Thomas Robinson, to aid him in putting the final treaty into 
shape. As to the normal embassies, the choice was largely determined by 
traditional etiquette. If France, or any other court, sent us a duke, we 
must find a duke to represent us; if they sent a count, we must send an 
earl, and so on. But the number of available dukes and earls was limited. 
At times it was necessary to fall back upon a Scottish peer, such as Lord 
Hyndford or Lord Dalrymple, or an Irish peer, as Lord Tyrawley. But, on 
the whole, our embassies were staffed from the ranks of the gentry rather 
than of the peerage ; by men like Horace Walpole (the elder), Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, Benjamin Keene, Robert Keith and his son, Andrew 
Mitchell, James Harris, and Hugh Elliot. When a peer, like Lord Albemarle, 
was sent to Paris to balance the duc de Mirepoix, it was necessary to send 
Joseph Yorke with him to supply the deficiencies of his superior. 

Apropos of diplomacy, it must be said that Mr. Turberville is less at 
home in Europe than he is in England. He has one chapter which deals 
mainly with foreign affairs (during the later years of Walpole), and it is the 
least satisfactory in the book. Among other things, he falls into the 
characteristically English blunder of confusing the Austrian dominions with 
‘the Empire’. The Empire in the eighteenth century was still a diplomatic 
unit with foreign relations of its own. The emperor might be at war as 
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Austrian ruler, but the Empire might remain neutral. So it is incorrect to 
say (p. 222) that Spain and the Empire were malcontent after the settlement 
of the Spanish Succession. Charles VI was a malcontent, but not in his 
capacity as emperor. The Empire was not malcontent, and had no reason 
to be. It is equally inaccurate to speak of the Empire as a party to 
Ripperda’s treaty of Vienna in 1725, and, after a survey of the foreign 
policy of Stanhope, it is doubly surprising to be told (p. 224) that ‘ the 
treaty of Hanover constituted as great a breach with traditional British 
policy as did that of Vienna in the policies of Spain and the Empire’. It 
was by no means the first time that Great Britain had combined with 
France to uphold the Utrecht settlement. 

There is one rather obvious desideratum in the book. Mr. Turberville 
has inserted a short chapter on the Scottish representative peers, which is 
very good as far as it goes. But it stops abruptly at the year 1719, with the 
statement that the practice of compiling a ‘ King’s List’ ‘ remained the 
recognized procedure down to 1832’. One would like to know how the list 
was compiled, what steps were taken to obtain a place on the list, how 
often and for what reason such a place was forfeited. It would be a valuable 
addition to the list of peerages in the Appendix, to have full information 
as to the changes during the period in the representation of Scottish peers. 
RicHarD LopcE. 


New England’s Outpost. Acadia before the Conquest of Canada. By Joun 
BarTLET BREBNER, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1927.) 


Ir was certainly high time that we had a reliable account of the causes of 
the dispersion of the Acadians, and this is now to be found in Professor 
Brebner’s book. It is significant that he has entitled it New England's 
Outpost ; for we are made aware, for the first time, of the great influence 
exerted in this quarter by New England. Although this was due in part to 
neglect of Acadia in the early days by the motherland, the strong personality 
of Governor Shirley of Massachusetts counted for much in this connexion. 

After giving a readable account of the French period of Acadian history 
in chapters i and ii, Dr. Brebner devotes the two following chapters to the 
‘Phantom Rule ’ and ‘ Counterfeit Suzerainty ’ from 1710 to 1739. Owing 
to the lack of interest taken in Port Royal by the home government, 
Mascarene came to rely more and more upon Shirley, to whom he sent his 
reports for the home government unsealed. In this way Shirley knew all 
that was passing on what was practically the northern frontier of New 
England. In process of time Acadia became more or less a ward of New 
England, and the religious revival there helped the crusade against the 
French. After the capture of Louisbourg in 1745 by New England troops and 
the failure of the French to counter-attack in 1746, New England looked 
upon Acadia as its own possession. The disappointment there was great 
when Louisbourg was returned to France in 1748 in exchange for Madras. 

The period from 1748 to 1760 has been treated in a masterly manner. 
Most people who had studied the ‘ Great Disruption’ of 1755, as the dis- 
persion has been called, were aware that Lawrence had acted on his own 
initiative ; but Dr. Brebner not only makes abundantly clear how anxious 
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was Lawrence to present the Board of Trade with a fait accompli, but also 
shows how much he was influenced by Shirley and the New Englanders’ 
fears of the French. The British government, on the other hand, deprecated 
any such action ; but Braddock’s defeat unnerved Lawrence, who gradu- 
ally became more and more incensed against the ‘ neutrality’ of the 
Acadians. In the author’s words they were ‘ caught between the duellists’ 
of the Seven Years’ war and suffered this cruel dispersion. Of the ex- 
pulsion itself the author gives no details : on this subject, however, others 
are at work. 

Dr. Brebner has examined all the available material. He has been 
eminently fair to Lawrence and also to Le Loutre, but his sympathies, one 
can see, are with the unfortunate Acadians. He states the facts clearly 
and intelligently, and his account is one which does him great credit. 

One must praise especially the brevity of his narrative, which, as can 
be seen from the notes, he might have made very much longer. He has 
tried to give the essential facts and not to overload his book, but the dis- 
cussions in the notes show that he is perfectly familiar with all phases of 
the struggle. 

The Bibliographical Notes at the end give an excellent list of the sources, 
both manuscript and printed, and there is also a very full list of monographs 
as well as a good index. It is a mistake, however, to describe the Catalogue 
of the Northcliffe Collection! in the Public Archives at Ottawa as the 
Archives Report for 1926, which is a thin pamphlet issued late in 1927. 
On minor details, it should be added that such expressions as ‘ were 
ordered disbanded ’ and the like strike one as bad English. 

H. P. Bieear. 


Warren Hastings’ Letters to Sir John Macpherson. Edited by H. Dodwell. 
(London: Faber & Gwyer, 1927.) 


Proressor DopwELL has done a considerable service to students of the 
history of the eighteenth century in India by editing the correspondence 
of Warren Hastings with Sir John Macpherson, his immediate successor as 
governor-general. 

The first letter, dated 12 July 1775, is of special interest as giving us 
a glimpse into Hastings’ mind at a most critical moment in his personal 
affairs, when Nandcomar was ‘ in the power of the Chief Justice’ under 
sentence of death. Macpherson had acclaimed the event as ‘ decisive, 
complete, sufficient, and victorious ’ for the governor-general, but Hastings 
does not ‘entertain the same sanguine hopes of it’. He thinks that 
whoever else suffers he may himself be removed, ‘ to avoid a colour of 
partiality in my favour’, a motive which in fact was the very last likely 
to trouble him. Just a year later Hastings alludes to the new plan of 
justice which he and Sir Elijah Impey had worked out together for Bengal, 
‘which ’, he says, ‘ pleases me more than anything I have yet done’. It 
was doomed, however, to be ignored by the authorities at home, so that a 
time ‘ of everlasting doubt and embarrassment’ ensued, which was only 
mitigated by Hastings’ device of making Impey himself head of the two 
rival systems, an arrangement which continued till 1781. 


1 See ante, xlii. 655. 
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The main body of the letters here made public belong to the last period 
of Hastings’ rule from 1781 to 1786, when he was at last master in his own 
council, and nearly all are written between November 1781 and December 
1782. Two main interests occupy them: first, party politics in England 
with the reaction upon them of the intrigues with Tanjore, and, secondly, 
Hastings’ conduct of his foreign relations in India. 

Mr. Dodwell’s intimate knowledge of Madras affairs enables him to 
throw much light upon the first topic, especially the influence exerted by 
Paul Benfield on Lord North and Robinson, the secretary to the treasury. 
In Letter VII Hastings confesses that he lacks ‘ knowledge of the British 
world to which all my designs ought if they could to be squared’; but, 
perhaps, had he possessed it he could hardly have kept his eyes so unwaver- 
ingly fixed, as he did, on the public interest. For the British world of 
Horace Walpole’s day was at the mercy of petty, selfish factions and 
vitiated by a practice of bribery which Macpherson describes as ‘ the 
whole spiral line of corruption and intrigue that runs from the foot of 
the Th(rone) to the meanest voter’s stall in the East end of the town’. 
And Hastings still could claim, ‘ My views are great and extensive ’. 

Macpherson appears to have been not unable to manceuvre along the 
‘spiral line ’, for though his quarrel with Lord Pigot led to his disgrace, 
he was reinstated by the Company on appealing and was appointed by 
Lord North to a seat on the supreme council. Macpherson and Paul 
Benfield were M.P.s for Cricklade together in 1780, and Mr. Dodwell 
shows that the latter was anxious to form an alliance with Hastings for 
their mutual political advantage. But is there evidence that Hastings 
entertained the idea ? 

The letters of 1782 cast light on all aspects of Hastings’ policy during 
that critical year and add to the admiration which must be felt for his 
resolute conduct of affairs. While the men at Madras hesitated and those 
at Bombay blundered, the governor-general had his plans prepared and 
orders issued even before the advice of the directors reached India, and 
he carries out consistently, through the turmoil of wars and weakness amid 
which he stands, the pre-ordained design. He uses the treaty of Benares 
as the basis, punishes Chait Sing to stop the gap in the northern defences, 
achieves peace with Scindia by a display of power and consistency, and 
in the Deccan brings Hyder Ali to terms. 

Mr. Dodwell’s introduction to the volume is illuminating and his 
elucidation of obscure references masterly. There appears to be an error 
in the reading of the Chunar letter on page 80, where ‘ amici’ is given 
for what looks like ‘armies’; and on page 39 Hastings’ reference to 
‘Stewart’ is rendered ‘ the Secretary, John Stuart, son of Lord Bute’. 
The secretary and judge advocate-general was John Stewart. Lord Bute’s 
son, the Hon. Charles Stuart went to Calcutta in August 1762, was resident 
at Burdwan in 1772 and 1773, second at the Board of Customs in 1774, and 
military store-keeper in 1775. Both men appear to have left Calcutta in 
1775, but the references here are to John Stewart, the judge advocate- 
general, one of Hastings’ warmest friends. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this valuable volume will be a first instal- 
ment of the correspondence of the governors-general for which students 
of Indian history have long waited. M. E. Monckton Jones. 
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Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by Joun SpencER Basserr, 
Ph.D. Vol. i (to April 30, 1814). Vol. ii (May 1, 1814, to December 31, 
1819). (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1926, 1927.) 


As Dr. Jameson remarks in an introductory note, the absence of Andrew 
Jackson’s correspondence ‘ constitutes a notable gap in the published 
historical material of the time’. The gap is now being filled in splendid 
fashion by an edition of six volumes, of which the first two have appeared. 
Though the most interesting portion of Andrew Jackson’s career has not 
yet been reached, these two volumes reveal the meticulous care of the 
editor, Professor Bassett, of Smith College, whose biography of Andrew 
Jackson is of course the standard one. Not only has the Jackson Corre- 
spondence in the Library of Congress been utilized, but numerous other 
collections, notably that of Major Lewis preserved in the New York Public 
Library and the letters to General John Coffee in the Tennessee Historical 
Society. Indeed the editor has endeavoured, with signal success, to trace 
the numerous isolated letters of Jackson, whose fame naturally attracted 
collectors of all kinds. No praise can be too high for the manner in which 
Dr. Bassett has carried out his task. His succinct notes give exactly the 
required information on personalities and disputed points, and his prefaces, 
commendably concise and restrained, explain his method of selection and 
the value of the new material which he has gathered together. 

On the whole the collection confirms the impression of Andrew Jackson 
which has been gaining ground for some time, and is beginning to inspire 
journalists and novelists as well as historians. The core of this high- 
spirited, patriotic, and energetic man was sound. He was capable of deep 
love and fine friendships, and, despite some accommodation to the spirit 
of political intrigue of the day, he was in essence honest. His worst acts 
were the result of a saeva indignatio, a natural product of his frontier 
experiences and not sufficiently controlled by education. Injustice and 
trickery, sometimes only imagined, drove him into transports of rage and 
resulted in violent denunciation or hasty action. But the motive was 
always one which a man of honour could defend. 

These two volumes deal mainly with his career as a soldier. The 
politician is only occasionally revealed. Except for his one campaign 
against the British, Jackson was always engaged in Indian warfare, and 
it is sometimes difficult to decide whether his own raw levies or his 
treacherous foes gave him the greater difficulty. He dealt ruthlessly with 
both, sometimes perhaps going beyond the harsh limits which custom 
then sanctioned, in his anxiety to achieve a permanent result. 

Dr. Bassett does not consider that the defence of New Orleans shows 
much strategic insight. But Jackson inspired his soldiers with a proper 
spirit of defiance, which was the main thing necessary, and so won an 
imperishable name in a battle fought after peace had been concluded. 
His invasion of Florida, his controversies with Monroe, Crawfurd, and 
Calhoun as to the responsibility of the government for his acts, questions 
that were later to exert considerable influence on his presidential career, 
also appear in the second volume. Dr. Bassett adds something to the 
defence of Jackson which he has already made. His approval of the execu- 
tion of Arbuthnot and Ambrister hardly carries the same conviction, evel 
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if that ill-considered act was not as important as some historians have 
imagined. Andrew Jackson was much indebted to John Quincy Adams 
in that incident, though he never recognized the obligation. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


History of the British Army. Vol. xii. 
(London : Macmillan, 1927.) 


Tue period covered is 1839-52. The author has chiefly made use of 
printed material, having been unable to visit India, where the records are, 
but he has gone through the badly arranged transcripts of ‘ Secret Con- 
sultations of the Governor-General and Council of India’ preserved at the 
India Office. The result is that we have just the old, familiar, and for 
the most part very sad, story of the expansion of the empire at a critical 
time, with the comments that we should expect from such an experienced 
writer. 

We all of us have made up our minds about the Afghan war, needlessly 
and lightly undertaken, badly conducted. No one would wish to white- 
wash Auckland or Macnaghten. Sir John rubs it in, if the phrase be 
allowed, that the one was needlessly obstinate, for he had from Burnes 
sound advice that he could have taken to heart, and that the other was 
the worst of the conceited and incompetent political agents who interfered 
and domineered and were then the curse of India. But is he right in giving 
entirely to the Company the blame for the ill deeds of the politicals ? The 
Company did not compel Auckland to rely on Macnaghten, to disregard 
Burnes, and to send poor old Elphinstone to Kabul. On the other side 
there were the Lawrences and Pottinger, even though youngsters of the 
type of Macnaghten abounded ; it is strange that Sir John says so little 
about Pottinger, and makes but a bare mention of the escape from captivity 
of all the hostages, men, women, and children, which was Pottinger’s final 
exploit, an escape unknown to the general reader, who believes that every 
one perished except Dr. Brydon. Professor Davis in his ‘ Raleigh ’ lecture 
of 1926 illustrated the energy of the Company in sending out agents of 
various kinds to obtain information. Moreover, in our own days do we 
not know that conceited interferers of the same type, though not styled 
political agents and not actually attached to armies in the field, starved 
the army in India before the great war and disregarded the advice of 
a veteran expert? In fact human nature is ready to domineer whether 
a company bear sway or not. Next, we are not at all sure that Sir John 
is fair to Ellenborough, who had to clear up Auckland’s mess. We are 
prejudiced against him because of his absurd language, in particular his 
laudation of Sale. But, after all, he gave the proper orders to Pollock and 
Nott. In other respects we are indebted to Sir John for his presentment 
of the facts and for his judgements, not only on the soldiers mentioned 
but also on Shelton in particular, who has not always had fair play. 

The Sind and Sikh wars were the sequel. Our chief interest is in our 
author’s judgements on Gough, whom he decidedly justifies, and on Harry 
Smith’s brilliant handling of his forces both before and at the battle of 
Aliwal. The last Mahratta war gives him a chance to find fault with the 
presence of ladies with a field force, probably with his eye on South Africa ; 
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but he has no fault to find with Mrs. Harry Smith, ‘ an old campaigner ’. 
Next he takes us to Burma. Throughout he shows how the hardest work 
fell to the white troops ; the sepoys seemed to be losing their powers, we 
were only just beginning to recruit Gurkhas, the Sikhs and Baluchis were 
our enemies, and Rajputs, Dogras, and Mohammedans of the north-west 
had not yet been discovered. 

Outside India we have wars in New Zealand and South Africa. In the 
one direction ‘ the peril was lest the Maoris, in return for injuries received 
from rogues, should take vengeance on the innocent’, and in the other 
the cry of the settlers was that the Whig cabinets, influenced by the need 
for economy and the attitude of Exeter Hall, did not defend them ; Sir 
John’s comments on Whig policy, especially on the recall of Harry Smith, 
may easily be imagined. His description of the Maori pa is graphic. 

We are looking forward to the coming volume on the Crimean war and 
the Mutiny. It will deal with the era of the first general use of the rifle. 
Will Sir John take a cast back and give us a sketch of the development 
of the new arm from the American period onwards ? Hitherto he has but 
given a few stray notices. J. E. Morris. 


The Colonisation of New Zealand. By J.S. Marais, M.A., D.Phil., Lecturer 
in the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. (London: Milford, 
1927.) 


Tus book aims at being a comprehensive and impartial account of the 
colonization of New Zealand from all sources. It begins with the colonizers 
of 1830 and traces the genesis of the New Zealand Company, its work, 
andend. The constitutional history is carried down to 1854. — 

It will be evident that the book covers a very great deal of ground, for 
the whole history is one of prolonged and acute controversy. Mr. Marais 
has worked his authorities diligently, and shows every sign of a desire to 
distribute praise and blame impartially. But it is a question whether the 
time has even yet come when this can really be done with success. The 
issues which divided the company from its opponents are some of the 
questions of principle to which, however certain we may feel that neither 
side were quite right, we cannot ourselves give a confident answer, and it is 
difficult for us who know New Zealand as one of the soundest and most 
prosperous communities in the world not to look back with a feeling of 
irritation on those who seem to have opposed her development. And yet 
such a judgement may be unjust. The judgement passed in this book on 
Stephen seems to be a case in point. It was a blunder, we are told, that the 
New Zealand Association should become a joint-stock company and a worse 
blunder to estrange the men who made the company. These blunders are 
attributed to Stephen’s strong evangelical prejudices. But however much 
to blame his prejudices may have been, it is clear that if we look at the 
question as Stephen had to see it he had strong grounds of a purely practical 
nature for his attitude. To a permanent official who would have to work 
any arrangement made year in and year out two considerations must have 
seemed paramount: that of justice to the natives, whose title to their land 
must prima facie be better than that of later comers, and that of money. 
The first consideration does not necessarily wear a religious or even moral 
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aspect, for justice to native races is both prudent and economical. And 
Stephen had every reason to distrust the native policy of the New Zealand 
Association (the parent of the company), which had been ‘ evidently con- 
cocted [by Wakefield] in order to meet a need of the moment’ (p. 32). 
When he prophesied that the association’s acquisition of sovereignty 
‘would infallibly issue in the conquest and extermination of the present 
inhabitants ’ (p. 34) he exaggerated, but none can say, looking to the Maori 
wars, that his fears were unfounded. We are not told why the colonial 
office insisted on a joint-stock company, but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that this was regarded as a method of raising the necessary money. For 
it is admitted that parliament was unwilling to vote money and the 
treasury was hard and pettifogging (see note 2, p. 224, and p. 239). And it 
must have seemed mere folly to think of carrying on a distant administra- 
tion in the face of an active and intelligent native race without sufficient 
means to secure peace and order. 

The success of the New Zealand Company in settling a number of 
settlers of a very good type is remarkable, but it seems to have been due 
rather to their admirable care in selecting the right persons and in sending 
them out than to the principles on which the company proposed to act in 
New Zealand. The Wakefield system indeed had to be discamled, and the 
labourer had to be allowed to acquire land. Dr. Marais holds that the 
difficulties of the settlers were not primarily due to the system, but to the 
inevitable trials in opening up a new country. The company did, however, 
create great difficulties for the early settlers by selling imaginary sections 
of land. ‘ No one knew even remotely what kind of land he was buying’ 
(p. 54), and allotments were offered before the site of the settlement was 
determined. This policy inevitably led to disputes, while endless confusion 
was caused by the company purchasing land from Maoris, who in the nature 
of the case could hardly ever give a good title. As Dr. Marais shows (p. 124), 
it was almost impossible to get a good title from the Maori landowners of 
the North Island, and his statement seems to justify the view of the framers 
of the treaty of Waitangi, which to some people, he says (p. 101), may sound 
preposterous. It is quite certain that in no case was there an easy and 
simple solution of the question of title in land, and it is not clear how 
Dr. Marais’s suggestion that the Crown should have obtained from parlia- 
ment an authorization to annex would have helped. Parliament, he says, 
alone could annul its own decisions concerning the ‘ independence ’ of the 
New Zealand tribes (p. 102). But annexation (which does not in itself 
require parliamentary authority) would merely have vested the waste lands 
of the colony in the Crown, and would in itself have done nothing to solve 
the vital question what lands were waste. Legislation by parliament would 
have been legislation in the dark, and it was in fact only on the spot that 
the necessary information was to be obtained. The most serious error of 
the government was probably their failure to send out men of sufficient 
calibre to deal with a situation of special difficulty. 

The book seems commendably free from small errors, but there is a slip 
on p.53, where the price of land is given as £101 peracre. It should evidently 
be per section or £1 per acre. H. LamBert. 
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The Cape Colour Question. An Historical Survey. By W. M. Macmttuay,. 
(London: Faber & Gwyer, 1927.) 


Tuts work will be welcomed by students of colonial history and it should, 
moreover, be studied by every administrator in Africa or any other person 
who is brought into touch with the difficulties which are produced by the 
impact of Western civilization upon people of a lower culture. 

As the author aptly puts it, ‘ This book is the fruit of a conviction 
that a better understanding of the oldest phase of this question is an 
indispensable preliminary to any hopeful approach to the complex problems 
that remain’. This is a premiss to which few can object, but whether the 
author has adopted the best method of presentment may be open to dis- 
cussion. Professor Macmillan has taken the life of a well-known missionary, 
Dr. John Philip, as the backbone of his study, and there is some reason 
for this, because the emancipation of the ‘coloured people’ of the Cape, 
as they are known to-day, is in a great measure undoubtedly due to the 
long fight carried on in their behalf by him. On historical grounds it is 
well that such self-sacrifice should be recorded, but at the same time one 
cannot avoid the feeling that the author has crippled his appeal to an 
ever-widening public, interested in the future trend of the relations between 
black and white in Africa. The result of the meticulous anxiety of the 
historian to document the narrative fully has been to render his work 
somewhat tedious and long-winded. 

The contacts of peoples of higher and lower culture have been the 
cause of conflict from the dawn of the neolithic age onwards. History, 
for instance, has little to tell us about the feelings of the Saxon thanes 
when their lands were divided among the Norman barons after the Con- 
quest. (No serious analogy is intended, for in this case both parties were 
of the same race, and in a few generations miscegenation took place so 
extensively that a new and homogeneous nation developed out of the 
mixture.) 

According to the writer the ‘ coloured people’ arose from the merging 
of the original Hottentots with a half-caste population which grew up in 
the vicinity of white settlements, but according to South African opinion 
there is also a strong blend of East Indian blood derived from freed slaves. 
The results of miscegenation with a native race everywhere appear to be 
a source of tragedy ; disowned by the superior race and scorned by the 
inferior, their struggle for existence is always severe, and it is a striking 
fact in the history of the Cape that the survival value of the coloured 
people has been greater than that of the indigenous Hottentot. 

The early history of the settlement of the Cape is a distressful story: 
a smal! community of independent, acquisitive Europeans, isolated by 
distance and poor communications from the impact of liberal thought, 
fearful of the menace of native attacks, clinging to slave-owning as their 
only chance of economic survival. Added to all this, the governments of 
Europe, whether they were Dutch or British, were engrossed with larget 

issues and ill appreciated the problems of this outpost overseas. The his- 
torical landmark of greatest import in the struggle for the political liberty 
of the ‘coloured people’ was the ‘Emancipation Ordinance of 1828’; 
it was, indeed, a measure fraught with great results. It was the charter 
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of freedom for a downtrodden race and, as Mr. Macmillan shows, it was 
also an important factor in the migratory movements among the Dutch 
jrreconcilables which culminated in the Great Trek. 

By somewhat anxious attention to the vindication of Dr. Philip it may 
be contended that the author has taken a view not quite fair to the various 
governors of the Cape. Many of these well-known figures undoubtedly 
showed grave faults, both of omission and commission. There was in those 
days no training-ground for governors ; they were usually pitchforked into 
their exalted position and had to act by the light of nature. Even in these 
days, however, a governor’s position is one of great difficulty in any Crown 
colony where these problems are present. He has to live on amicable 
terms with his colonists ; he is, by his position, a lonely soul, rather like 
the captain of a man-of-war. Most of them must embark on their duties 
with the prayer ‘ Give us peace in our time’, and then hope for the best. 

Mr. Macmillan repeatedly dwells on the point that the South African 
colonists have consistently looked upon the native as a producer and not 
as a consumer. This dictum is beyond doubt economically sound: the 
success of white enterprise in Africa depends too much on the low wage- 
rate of poorly skilled labour and too little regard is given to purchasing 
ability as a trade factor. Revolutionary reform with regard to this matter 
is impracticable, and the question is one which does not fall within the 
scope of a review. As Mr. Macmillan, however, so forcibly: points out, the 
formidable menace of the competition of the black is relative to the poverty 
among these people of a lower culture. 

The epoch of South African history dealt with in this work is now far 
enough removed to enable it to be dispassionately considered. Thoughtful 
South African opinion may therefore come to realize that this able study 
of the past holds some useful lessons for to-day, and on that account pay 
a tribute to its scholarly author. C. W. Hosiey. 


The Penetration of Money Economy in Japan and its Effects upon Social 
and Political Institutions. By Matsuyo Takizawa, Ph.D. (New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1927.) 


Tals addition to the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law is at once informing and tantalizing. To begin with the title: after 
having read the book one understands its meaning, which otherwise 
requires that at least three terms should be defined in the glossary. The 
object of the book is to describe the successive steps by which, in com- 
paratively recent times, metallic currency was substituted for consumable 
products, chiefly rice. This food product was the standard of currency 
until about the end of the sixteenth century of our era, and during the 
following century its place was by degrees taken by metallic currency. 
Early in the seventeenth century the daimyos going to Yedo (the present 
Tokyo) took with them the personnel for their protection, dignity, and 
service, and the food and other consumables for their maintenance ; by 
the end of that century they more commonly carried the more convenient 
gold and silver with which to buy what they required, and this was the 


more easy, since the greater part of the precious metals in the country 
was in the hands of the 260 daimyos. 
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Miss Takizawa has traced very clearly the effects produced by this 
penetration of metallic currency : the development of the towns, and the 
rise of the merchants who had been lowest in the social scale ;_ the rise of 
the gilds, their suppression in 1842, and their reinstitution in 1851; the 
decline of the villages and the growth of the towns (in 1723 the population 
of Yedo was 526,000, and in 1787 it had grown to not less than 2,285,000) ; 
the decline of the samurai class (the gentry, maintained by allowances of 
rice issued by their lord) ; the ascendancy of the wealthy merchants ; and 
the transition to the modern régime. The student of feudal conditions in 
Europe will find much to interest him in those which prevailed in Japan 
in full effect down to 1868 ; and in this lies the reason why above we called 
the book tantalizing. To satisfy the needs of serious students of the feudal 
system and of its transition everywhere to the modern régime, some day 
some competent economist, Miss Takizawa or another, taking this book 
as his (or her) syllabus, must expand it by filling in more detail, making 
each of its eight chapters equal in length to this volume ; and he (or she) 
will find for the task ample material in the books of the very satisfactory 
bibliography with its seventy entries of works published during the Toku- 
gawa period, besides other recent studies. In particular, in a book dealing 
with the penetration of money economy, the student must be able to find 
the purchasing power of the koku of rice at different dates, and he must 
have a description of the gold oban and koban, the silver bu, the copper 
mon and tempo, and the purchasing power of each. The general reader 
may fear that so much detail would make the book dull; but Thorold 
Rogers, in his Economic Interpretation of History, would be less attractive 
reading if he omitted much of his detail. 

Miss Takizawa needs occasionally to be more precise. An example 
occurs on p. 88, where she says ‘ this [rice] market came to assume the 
character of a stock exchange’; a student in New York City, publishing 
in New York, might have found a more apt comparison in the Produce 
Exchange. Throughout the book, writing for American and English 
readers, for the (to them) bizarre terms expressing quantity or value she 
should have given the modern Western equivalent on each mention, and 
so save each of a thousand readers the task of making the conversion for 
himself. The glossary (p. 155) requires amplification. 

Bu, the smallest gold coin: the writer has a distinct recollection of 
handling in Yokohama, fifty or more years ago, small rectangular silver 
bu coins, then in current use. 

Kin = 160 momme, or about 21-2 ounces. 

Kwamme, Kwan, 2-28 pounds, one thousand momme, or mon. 

These equivalents cannot both be right. 

Momme, the unit of the silver coin . . . equivalent to 0-133 ounces. 
This is the ounce avoirdupois of 4374 grains, although the fact is not 
stated ; but English practice is to weigh the precious metals by the ounce 
troy of 480 grains. 

Ryo or Koban: equivalent at the beginning of the Tokugawa period to 
10-64 yen of the present currency. This is about 21 shillings English 
currency, if the yen is taken as stabilized after the great devaluation of 
silver ; but in the seventeenth century gold was rated in Japan (and China) 
at a market price about 1 to 10 of silver, while the mint price in Europe 
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and India was 1 to 16 of silver. The writer has a note that in 1676 or 
earlier the Dutch bought kobans at Nagasaki at a price of 20 to 26 shillings 
each, and sold them in India at 30 to 36 shillings each. In the result 
Japan was stripped of her gold. 

Sho = 0-01 Koku, or 1-59 quarts ; 0-48 standard gallon. There being 
exactly 4 quarts in a gallon, one figure or the other must be wrong, The 
author having been educated in the United States, the gallon is presumably 
of the American standard (the old Winchester gallon); this should be 
stated, as otherwise English readers may understand it to be the new- 
fangled English imperial gallon. 

These are not blemishes, they are only obscurities which need clarifying. 
The book is a good book, worthy of all praise. H. B. Morse. 


The Correspondence of John Locke and Edward Clarke. Edited, with a 


biographical study, by Benyamin Ranp, of Harvard University. 
(London: Milford, 1927.) 


Epwarp has hitherto been little more than aname. By this volume 
he speaks for himself in his letters, and in the ‘biographical narrative’, 
pieced together mainly from the new data furnished by the letters, Professor 
Rand has made known to us Clarke’s family and Locke’s relations to the 
different members of it. The picture presented by the correspondence of 
Locke’s fondness for social intercourse and discussion is charming. Always 
Locke preferred mixing with chosen friends and fellow thinkers to 
academic exercises. As a boy at Westminster he was out of touch with 
school-life, and afterwards looked back upon it (though he had been there 
in the great days of Dr. Busby!) as exemplifying the wrong principle : 
‘Non vitae sed scholae discere’. Oxford (he was a student of Christ 
Church) fell under his reproaches on the ground that he ‘ never loved the 
trade of disputing in public in the schools’, which led to much wrangling 
and ostentation rather than to the discovery of truth. Apparently 
Locke was slow as a student, nor does he seem to have been a really great 
reader. He was much discouraged as a university man, fearing that ‘his 
no greater progress in knowledge proceeded from his not being fitted or 
capacitated to be a scholar’. When he became a tutor of his college, 
and college reader in Greek and Rhetoric, he was out of his element. He 
decided against becoming a clergyman, but then was undecided whether 
he would seek a livelihood in medicine or in public affairs. The turning- 
point in the mental life of John Locke was the study of Descartes. This 
gave him the feeling that he had really a ‘ relish for philosophical things ’. 
As Mr. Rand says: ‘ The clearness of the writings of the philosopher 
Descartes led him to believe that his dislike of most other metaphysicians 
may have been due to their obscurity of expression rather than to any 
defect of his own understanding.’ Locke certainly profited by the example 
of Descartes’s clearness, for in lucidity of style he has few rivals amongst 
Philosophers. It is essential to realize that Locke developed late, at any 
tate, in his ability to express his thoughts. He did not become an 
author (except for some verses) till 1686, when he was fifty-four years of 
age. The fact was that he was strongly drawn to practical affairs, joined 
with an active but deeply ruminating mind—as he himself would express it, 
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‘bottoming’ things. In retrospect as to his development, in a letter he 
explains something of his method of work. ‘I have often had experi- 
ence ’, he says, ‘ that a man cannot well judge of his own notions till either 
by setting them down on paper, or in discoursing them to a friend, he has 
drawn them out, and, as it were, spread them fairly before himself,’ 
Accordingly, Locke had many manuscripts in existence, and, apparently, 
never caught them all up into the press, unrevised or revised and recast. 

It is this simmering process which must be clearly realized if we are to 
understand the working of Locke’s mind. And it is obvious that there 
is a special significance in bringing to the light over 200 hitherto un- 
published letters of Locke written to intimate friends, especially to Edward 
Clarke, of Chipley, the gentleman to whom Locke dedicated his Some 
Thoughts concerning Education. Taking into account the slow, late public 
expression of Locke’s thought, and his unusual spontaneity, though exact- 
ness of statement, in writing his thoughts in letters to his friends, there is 
evident value to the historian of education in Professor Rand’s edition of 
the Locke-Clarke correspondence, for it includes the early draft of Some 
Thoughts concerning Education and shows to demonstration the difference 
between Locke’s spontaneous epistolary style and the printed text of 1693. 
It is very much in the relation to the letters that that discerning and sym- 
pathetic critic, the late Mr. R. H. Quick, guessed it was. ‘No doubt’, says 
Mr. Quick, ‘ the letters were more elaborate than they would have been, 
but for a notion in the writer’s mind that they might some day be used as the 
material for a treatise’; but they were written (to use Locke’s own words 
on a similar occasion) in ‘ the style which is such as a man writes carelessly 
to his friends, when he seeks truth, not ornament, and studies only to be 
in the right, and to be understood’. Anyway, Mr. Quick forms the judge- 
ment: ‘Hitherto Some Thoughts concerning Education has been the 
solitary English classic in Pedagogy.’ It cannot be, then, anything but 
a most interesting event to have before us the original draft, so to say, of 
this treatise. We may not presume to say that Locke’s later presentation 
of his subject-matter in 1693, in its finished form, is inferior to the letters 
themselves, but undoubtedly the personal interest left out in the general- 
ized public treatise gives a setting which both educationists and stylists 
will delight to peruse. 

But besides the draft of Some Thoughts concerning Education there 
are other grounds of interest in these letters of Locke. He is seen as 
utilizing his medical studies in advice given to his friends on questions of 
health. But Mr. Rand calls attention to the most valuable contribution 
to knowledge of Locke in the ‘ remarkable details concerning the part he 
played, through the agency of Clarke, in the enactment of the important 
coinage legislation of the period in England’. Philosophers will be much 
interested in the new light thrown upon the origin and growth of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding by some of the letters written during 
his life in Holland. Although Mr. Rand, from the evidence of the letters, 
places the date of the accidental discussion which set Locke upon his 
inquiry as ten years later than the date usually assigned, we must 
remember the philosopher’s method of slowly revolving philosophical 
questions in this direction had been going on for years. 

Finally, from the correspondence now published in this volume, much 
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detail can be gathered as to the social and intellectual atmosphere of the 
time. The intimate circle of correspondents who sometimes call them- 
selves ‘ the College’ make us further acquainted, directly and indirectly, 
with the charm of Locke’s personal character and bearing. His relationship 
with the Clarke family, and especially with little Elizabeth, whom he play- 
fully calls his ‘ wife ’, is delightful. The domestic side of Locke, if we may 
so speak of a bachelor philosopher, is of interest, as it shows his keen 
sympathy with young people, and his genuine delight in tracing educational 
process. Mr. Rand’s ‘ biographical narrative’ of Locke and Clarke is 
an excellent addition to the various biographies extant. The editing of 
this work has evidently been a labour of love, and students of Locke and 
of the general atmosphere, social and intellectual, of the period (1682- 
1704) will find the volume interesting and attractive. Foster Watson. 


The Letters of Gertrude Bell. Selected and edited by Lady Bett, D.B.E. 
2 vols. (London: Benn, 1927.) 


Sin Hue and Lady Bell have performed a national service in preserving 
and publishing in selection the letters written to them by their distinguished 
and lamented daughter regularly through her full and strenuous life. They 
constitute a fascinating autobiography owing to their informal and intimate 
character, which even to those who fully appreciated the writer’s admirable 
qualities is likely to reveal many a pleasing trait. And the volumes have 
that artistic unity which results when the earlier portions prove to have 
been preparation for something greater wherein the career culminates. Of 
the fifty-seven years which her life lasted the first volume covers forty- 
eight, and records travels over a large part of the globe, the acquisition of 
languages, European and Asiatic, wherein high proficiency was attained, 
the subordination of travel to archaeology, and trouble taken to acquire 
the knowledge and the technical skill of various kinds which that pursuit 
demands ; adventures as a mountaineer and explorer, calling for the dis- 
play of physical courage and endurance, determination and resourceful- 
ness; the entry into diplomatic circles, and acquaintance with leading 
personalities both here and on the Continent ; repeated visits to remote 
parts of Syria and Mesopotamia, and the establishment of friendly relations 
with the heads of tribes and other potentates ; fame won by highly expert 
books of travel, translations of Oriental verse, and contributions to Oriental 
archaeology. And all these experiences and attainments proved to be 
assets for the work which occupied the last nine years which the second 
volume covers : assistance in the conquest, the settlement, and the regenera- 
tion of Iraq, the country which without impairing her English nationality 
she adopted for her own. 

The letters for this period are important historical documents, though 
the sequence of events is often interrupted and in consequence obscure. 
To make it more intelligible Lady Bell has incorporated narratives by the 
persons best qualified to write them, the first high commissioner, Sir 
Percy Cox, and his successor, Sir Henry Dobbs. Yet here, too, discretion 
causes the writers to say little about the origin of the storms which the 
state of Iraq encountered at the commencement of its course. Certain 
facts emerge which admit of no question: one is that two persons, Sir 
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Percy Cox and Gertrude Bell, won the confidence and the affection of the 
Iraqis to an extent for which it is hard to find a parallel. Another is that, 
though Miss Bell had strong opinions (such as she was well qualified to 
form) of the wisdom or unwisdom of certain measures, she devoted all her 
talents, attainments, and influence to securing the success of the plans 
adopted by her chiefs, themselves of course directed by the home govern- 
ment, among whose many difficulties must have been the conflicting 
counsels of those who had special knowledge. 

One fact will not escape the notice of the reader as after perusing the 
first volume he begins upon the second. In the first the writer gives 
copious evidence of industry and persistence, but leaves the impression of 
a lady whose time was absolutely at her own disposal. In the second she 
undertakes the drudgery of an office, working for years with ever-increasing 
tasks. And such tasks! She compiles manuals of tribal geography and 
lists of notables ; draws maps and plans; reads and composes periodical 
reports, drafts state papers and statutes ; organizes hospitals, schools, and 
other institutions, and collects funds for their maintenance; edits and 
censors newspapers; arranges functions of state, nominates officials, 
and sees to their suitable housing ; receives deputations and visits from 
all sorts of applicants, and like the hajib of a sultan settles who shall have 
an audience of the chief authority and who shall not. The terrible summer 
of Baghdad does not deter her from remaining at her post, when duty to 
her mind demands that she should stay. Doubtless the warm appreciation 
of her services in both her countries nerved her to these efforts, and 
sustained her in making them ; and (if so sacred a matter may be men- 
tioned) her affectionate relations with her family were a source of strength. 
But ultimately the climate of Iraq won the victory and her health suc- 
cumbed to it. D. 8S. Marco.iouTs. 


The Science and Method of Politics. By G.E.G.Catiin, Ph.D. (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1927.) 


Dr. Catiin, who is assistant professor of Political Science in Cornell 
University, has followed up his study of Hobbes by a more ambitious 
attempt to deal with a subject which he describes as being almost un- 
touched since the time of Aristotle. The claim may seem to be a surprising 
one in view of the title of the book. But the essence of Dr. Catlin’s claim 
is that politics ought to be understood in a different sense from that which 
has been usual. It is generally admitted that the hypothesis of the 
‘economic man’ has been useful, whatever mistakes may have been made 
through failing to distinguish the economic man from the man of actual 
life. Dr. Catlin thinks that we ought to be able to produce useful results by 
starting from the hypothesis of a‘ political man’. ‘ Human action ’, he tells 
us, ‘is neither arbitrary nor essentially unpredictable, but it is highly 
complex.’ It would seem, therefore, that the multiplication of such 
hypotheses, each of them isolating (and recognizing that it is isolating) one 
factor in human nature, is the most hopeful method of arriving at a know- 
ledge of the way in which men act. A hypothesis will fail to be useful 
unless it bears some resemblance to the facts of life. But certainly the 
“desire to gain or maintain power’ is an important element in human 
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nature. If certain individuals should prove to be entirely without it—and, 
if the words are taken in their widest sense, that is perhaps unlikely—the 
investigation of the consequences of this desire would not necessarily lose 
its utility, any more than the economic hypothesis loses its utility through 
the existence of individuals who care nothing for wealth. A considerable 
catena of authorities can be cited in favour of using the desire for power as 
the subject-matter of politics, and Dr. Catlin maintains that this is the 
right use of the term rather than any of the rival views which have been 
produced by reaction from it. Politics would accordingly consist in an 
inquiry into the results produced by the desire for power, and Dr. Catlin 
shows, by a careful examination of various objections, that this is a suitable 
subject for scientific research. Politics should therefore be treated apart 
from ethics : it is not concerned with the best way of bringing about the 
good life, but with an impartial inquiry into the way in which men have 
behaved, whether for good or evil, under this one impulse. 

Dr. Catlin is as far removed from most of the writers who have based 
politics on the desire for power, as from those whose treatment he regards 
as less correct: since, while disclaiming strongly ‘ any ultimate division 
between the realms of science and of values’, he insists on the two sub- 
jects being treated separately, and often reminds his readers that it is only 
in independence from ethics that politics can hope to be really scientific. 
The value of this conception depends on exact definition, and it would 
be too much to expect from the author, in what he himself describes as an 
“unsystematic contribution ’ to the subject, that he should have answered 
all the questions of detail that might be asked. But he has tried to face 
the difficulties which occur to those who approach the matter from a 
different side, and, though he is sometimes rather obscure, he does not 
attempt to shirk the issues. 

The first part of the book is occupied with an investigation of the 
nature of history as forming the material for politics, and in particular 
with a reasoned rejection of the view that ‘ History is a science’. The 
treatment would have gained in clearness if the author had explained 
earlier what he meant by science: lack of definition is a common 
feature in the discussion of this subject, and it is not uncommon to find 
the exponents of one view opposing a contention which their opponents 
do not intend to maintain. P. V. M. BeNnEckeE. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Huntingdonshire. (Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments.) (London: Stationery Office, 
1926.) 


GratiruDE to the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments deepens 
as the successive volumes are published. Was a great work ever more 
worthily carried out ? The interest is so full that many people will feel 
compelled to buy the whole series even if they have no local connexions. 
And yet such books, sumptuously illustrated, can hardly be expected to 
pay, and it is not surprising that in the present state of the treasury the 
pio cannot be expedited, as every archaeologist and lover of his country 
could wish. 


Huntingdon is not generally regarded as one of the most remarkable 
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counties, and we think that the present volume will be a revelation to most 
people with its mass of interesting and beautiful things. As usual, the year 
1714 is regarded as the terminus ad quem. When one remembers how many 
charming things are of later date, this is regrettable, but it would be difficult 
to fix 1800 or even 1760. The expression ‘early 18th-century’ is mercifully 
elastic, for many of the houses so described may well be after 1714. 

Prehistoric and Roman remains are not specially remarkable, though 
a county which includes Godmanchester cannot be negligible. 

The medieval remains, ecclesiastical and secular, are not of the first 
rank, but they would bear comparison with those of many another county. 
Of religious houses far the greatest was the Benedictine Abbey of Ramsey, 
but only the gatehouse remains at all complete. The nunnery of Hinching- 
brooke gets a fictitious importance from its rebuilding on a grand scale after 
the Dissolution as a private house. The authors are unable to make out 
a convincing case as to how much of the medieval walls are incorporated. 

The parish churches are of great interest, though not so fine, of course, 
as in the neighbouring county of Northampton. Only three date partly from 
the Saxon period, but they include Great Paxton with the remains of an 
important cruciform structure of the first half of the eleventh century. 
The Norman period is not very well represented, most of the churches 
dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The greatest feature 
is the towers and spires, most of the latter being of the broach type, which 
frequently survives into the fifteenth century. 

The plans are of the greatest assistance in following the history of the 
churches, especially in the more important, when they are hatched accord- 
ing to date. There are some curious obliquities, as for example in the south 
transept of Morborne church: no explanation is attempted. The parish 
church of Ramsey, dating from c. 1180 onward, is of special interest, for 
it appears to have been a hospital in origin; the chancel is vaulted in 
Angevin fashion. 

There are some rich fittings here and there, notably the fourteenth- 
century oak lectern at Bury, the font at Warboys, the rood-screen and loft 
at Tilbrook, the stalls at Godmanchester and St. Neots. No less than 
forty-eight bells are claimed to be medieval. 

Of post-Reformation churches the most interesting is Little Gidding, 
with its wall-panelling and arcading, its charming brass lectern, hour-glass, 
and font. It is surely carrying too far the concentration on ancient monu- 
ments to say nothing of what Little Gidding stands for in the history of the 
Church of England. Nicholas Ferrar is hardly mentioned. 

The secular architecture of the county includes Elton Hall, the fine 
palace of the bishops of Lincoln at Buckden, a Norman manor-house at 
Hemingford Grey, and the fine bridges at Huntingdon, St. Ives, and St. 
Neots. Fortunately a large number of timber-framed houses remain, dating 
mostly from the seventeenth century. Huntingdon is not a ‘cruck’ 
county, such a primitive form of construction being apparently confined 
to that part of our country which lies north and west of a line drawn from 
the Wash to the Bristol Channel. 

The glossary and index are compiled with the same care as the rest 
of the volume. D. H. 8. Cranace. 
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Mélanges @ histoire offerts Henri Pirenne. (Brussels: Vromant, 1926.) 


Monsieur PIRENNE is probably the most distinguished, and certainly the 
most influential Belgian scholar of his day. His published work covers an 
immense field. During his forty years as a teacher at the university of 
Ghent he has attracted students from many parts of the world. Hence it 
must have been as easy to find scholars who were eager to do him honour as 
it was difficult to arrange their heterogeneous contributions in a convenient 
way. The editors of the Mélanges have given up, if they ever attempted, 
a methodical arrangement of the sixty-five essays at their disposal, and have 
printed them in the order in which the writers’ names come in the alphabet. 
Each paper is paged separately, but the paging of the two volumes, which 
is continuous, is given at the foot of each page. 

The greater part of the work is concerned with the history of the Nether- 
lands, and especially of the provinces which now constitute Belgium. The 
essays range from a study of the earliest Frankish invasion to studies in 
Belgian diplomacy in the nineteenth century. It is impossible to attempt 
an estimate of their contents here, and we must be satisfied to call attention 
tothem. Students who are interested in the growth of principalities, in the 
administration of medieval Flanders, in the economic history of the Low 
Countries, in the modern problems of the Belgian state, should not forget 
the Mélanges @ histoire offerts 4 Henri Pirenne, the author of the standard 
history of Belgium. The remaining essays in their rich variety would by 
themselves compose a worthy Festschrift. Leaving aside for the moment 
the contributions to British history, ten or eleven papers demand special 
mention. Professor Rostovtzeff, in a paper entitled ‘ Les classes rurales et 
les classes citadines dans le haut empire romain’, shows how the antagonism 
between burgess and peasant ended, through the influence of administra- 
tive and military changes in the Empire, in the downfall of the former. 
Father Delehaye traces the strange history of the short-lived cult of the 
fictitious St. Napoleon. Professor J. Westfall Thompson seeks to prove 
that the reference to Roland, which appears in some manuscripts of 
Einhard’s life of Charles the Great, was inserted later by Einhard himself 
as a bit of propaganda during the disasters of the reign of Louis the Pious. 
Mr. Charles H. Taylor gives reasons for doubting the alleged connexion 
between the Roman cadastre and the Frankish polyptique. M. Ferdinand 
lot has compiled some very curious and interesting tables, in order to 
compare the relative extent of capitalist or seignorial holdings and of 
servile or small holdings in early Frankish times and in contemporary 
France. He comes to the conclusion that, in spite of economic changes, the 
relative extent of the two types is very much the same as it was a thousand 
or more years ago. M. Dept’s discussion of the word ‘clusas’ in two 
Carolingian diplomas is incidentally an important contribution to the study 
of Alpine routes in the early middle ages. He shows that the word was at 
first especially used to describe the Mont Cenis pass. M. Ganshof, con- 
centrating on the point that the lord could be cited as a party in early 
feudal courts, argues that, so far from being a characteristic of feudalism, 
this fact goes to establish the continuity of the public mallus and the 
seignorial court. The paper of Professor Haskins on an early Bolognese 
formulary throws light on life in the early schools at Bologna and also in 
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feudal France. Two helpful and suggestive essays on social history are 
M. Prou’s on Eitampes, un ville-marché au zii® siécle (with a plan), and 
M. van Werveke’s on the trade in medieval lead, a mineral put to such 
various and important uses. M. van Ortrey writes on the scientific sources 
of the Mercatorian cartography, and M. Hauser on the economic ideas of 
Calvin. 

Seven papers are concerned with English history and literature. Three 
are studies in economic history or ideas, Sir William Ashley’s on the 
‘English Improvers’, M. Henri E. de Sagher’s on the introduction of 
Flemish and Brabantine weavers into England in the reign of Edward III, 
and M. Sée’s on the historical value of Arthur Young’s Travels in France. 
M. de Sagher concludes that the immigration of weavers was confined to 
the humblest class, and that they settled in areas which had no influence 
in later developments of the English woollen industry. Professor Carl 
Stephenson, in his paper on the seignorial tallage in England, shows that 
the right to tallage was a feudal privilege, universally exercised, and did 
not imply the existence in the duchy of Normandy of a general ducal 
imposition. M. Leclére’s paper illustrates the extent of the reaction against 
recent views on Magna Carta. Professor Tout, who with Sir William Ashley 
speaks for this country, examines the extent to which the English parlia- 
ment, in its ephemeral attempts to control the administration between 
1376 and 1388, could be said to express public opinion. Finally, the Dutch 
historian, M. Huizinga, contributes a paper upon Edward IV’s exile in 
1470 at the Burgundian court during the triumph of the earl of Warwick. 

F. M. Powicke. 


: 


Short Noteces 


Ir was very appropriate that Professor A. A. Macdonell should mark the 
close of his long and distinguished term of office at Oxford by a broad 
survey of the literatures, religions, languages, and antiquities of India 
(India’s Past. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927). His wide range of interests 
and his investigations in many fields have rendered him especially qualified 
thus to summarize what is essential in the accomplishment of India and 
to present it with unfailing lucidity and effect. To the student the book 
will be invaluable, while all those interested in India can safely have 
recourse to it as a work eminently free from vagueness or exaggeration. 
Illustrations, excellently reproduced, add to its attractiveness, and biblio- 
graphical suggestions give guidance for further study. Scholars will note 
with interest Dr. Macdonell’s views on issues of recent dispute. On the 
Bhasa problem (pp. 103 f.) his attitude is negative but helpful, for he 
poses questions to which some answer may be attempted. It is not the 
title only which suggests identity between the Trivandrum Svapnavasava- 
datta and that referred to by Rajagekhara ; ii is clear from the allusion in 
the latter that the play he knew contained, as does our text, the fire which 
did not consume the heroine. The similarity of the Bhasa plays cannot be 
ascribed with any plausibility to the peculiarities and exigencies of the 
stage in Malabar ; we have various lists of plays familiar on the Malabar 
stage, including two plays of Kulagekharavarman, the Nagdnanda, the 
Agcaryactidamani, the Kalyanasaugandhika, &c., and no one could possibly 
ascribe the Bhasa plays to the authors of these works. Nor isit any longer true 
that none of the verses of the Trivandrum plays have been found in antho- 
logies ; (aradatanaya in his Bhavaprakaga (twelfth century) clearly knew 
adrama closely similar to our text, and quotes a line which is extant ; Bhoja- 
deva, a century earlier, knew the plot of a Svapnavasavadatta corresponding 
to our text. In any case, however, it is impossible to accept the view that 
the Carudatta is another rescension of the Mrechakatika adapted for per- 
formance on the Malabar stage (p. 108). The elaborate and detailed com- 
parison of Morgenstierne has established beyond refutation the priority of 
the Carudatta, and proved the existence at an early date of a dramatist of 
considerable power. Nor is it really doubtful that the same hand wrote the 
Svapnavasavadatta and the Pratijidyaugandharéyana, and that, Bhasa or 
no, he is the only Indian dramatist who rivals Kalidasa. The Gaiidavaho, 
of course, deals with the death of a Gauda king, not of Garuda (p. 103). 

A. B. K. 


In his modest but learned little book, The Documentary Sources of Greek 
History (Oxford : Blackwell, 1927), Dr. M. Cary seeks to show the number 
and variety of non-literary sources—inscriptions public and private, papyri, 
coins, ‘ unwritten documents ’—‘ in such a way as to stitaulate but not to 
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satisfy’ the reader’s interest. The truth is, the book is a guide, not 
a stimulus. No doubt the need for brevity—for Dr. Cary covers the 
ground to 146 B.c.—is to blame in part for this ; but too often the writer 
misses an opportunity of exciting interest because he forgets, as learned 
men do, that his readers have not his learning and cannot, as he can, at 
the mere naming of a dish recall its flavours. One or two characteristic 
examples must serve. The inscriptions at the Epidaurian Asclepieum have 
five lines allotted, and never a hint that they are amusing and interesting 
besides being of ‘ value for the history of Greek medicine ’, nor any indica- 
tion of what kind of value they possess in that regard. Under the heading 
of manumissions we miss the significant fact that the manumitter fre- 
quently reserved the right to flog his manumitted slaves. Again, ‘ the 
tunnel which Polycrates’ engineer Eupalinus drove through the rock near 
Samos can still be traversed by a “ well-girt” and flexible person’. (It 
can’t—but let that pass.) Now this is mere Herodotus: the teaching of 
the ‘ unwritten ’ document is omitted. The well-girt person—if he doesn’t 
mind bats—can go so far up the tunnel as to discover that it was driven 
from opposite sides of the hill and met with fair accuracy in the middle. 
That in the sixth century before Christ a ruler—and a usurper—could 
order, and an engineer execute, such a work is surely a fact of stupendous 
implications, scientific, economic, political, even spiritual ; yet of this the 
reader gets not the faintest hint. But for any student who has already 
some little knowledge and some taste for the study Dr. Cary’s book is an 
invaluable guide. A second edition ought certainly to be needed soon: some 
forty misprints, great and small, might then be emended. D. C. M. 


The life of St. Wilfrid written by his disciple, the priest Eddius Stephanus, 
is, next to Bede, the most important authority for the history of the early 
Anglo-Saxon church, and that despite the obvious partisanship and sup- 
pressions of the author, which have been discussed in two articles in this 
Review.! This in itself justifies its republication with translation and notes 
by Mr. Bertram Colgrave (The Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1927). The translation is faithful, and the 
notes are adequate. The two last editions of the life appeared in the Rolls 
Series and in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, and are, as Mr. Colgrave 
states, not commonly found outside public libraries. He is unduly cen- 
sorious of the former edition, stigmatizing it as ‘a very inaccurate piece 
of work’. Undoubtedly Canon Raine, who edited it, is far from giving a 
complete collation of his manuscript, but in that respect his work is neither 
better nor worse than that of other volumes of the Rolls Series. No such 
criticism can be brought against Levison’s edition, which will remain the one 
which scholars will prefer to use. Mr. Colgrave claims Eddius’s life as, ‘ with 
the exception of the anonymous life of St. Cuthbert and Bede’s metrical 
life of the same saint, the earliest piece of biography we possess’. The 
Whitby monk’s life of Gregory the Great is also of earlier date, and it 
is not to the credit of English historical scholarship that one of the very 
earliest examples of our biographical literature can only be read in 4 
German Festschrift2_ The early lives of St. Cuthbert stand more in need 

1 Ante, vi. 535-50 ; xxxiv. 1-24. 
® Historische Aufsitze an Georg Waitz gewidmet (1886), pp. 47-84. 
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of critical editing than the life of Wilfrid; and should Mr. Colgrave turn 
his attention to the patron saint of Durham, he will earn our greater 
gratitude. H. H. E. C. 


Dr. Eugeen Daniéls’s book on De invallen der Hongaren, hun groote inval 
in Lotharingen ten jare 954 (Vlaamsch Historisch Boekenfonds, nr. 3, 
Antwerpen: Opdebeek, 1926), is perhaps inclined to overrate a little the 
advance it makes over the last comprehensive study of the subject in 
Dr. Rudolf Liittich’s well-known book of 1910. This advance consists 
mainly in the additions the author, as an historian from Louvain university, 
has been able to make to the Louvain part of the chief Hungarian invasion 
from local sources, such as monastic chronicles and biographies, and 
especially from the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, the Benedictines, 
and of Belgium. In utilizing certain lively details given by these sources 
he might have been a little more mindful of the danger of accepting typical 
traits of ecclesiastical narrative for real matter of fact. A general chapter 
on the character and manners of the Hungarians, although not uncritical 
of the naturally one-sided pictures of them drawn by Western historians, 
would have been an impossible task also for a riper scholar not acquainted 
even with such modern and easily accessible authorities as Joseph Szinnyei’s 
book on Die Herkunft der Ungarn, ihre Sprache und Urkultur (series 1, nr. 1 
of the lamented Robert Gragger’s ‘ Ungarische Bibliothek ’). C. B. 


Life and Work in Medieval Europe (London: Kegan Paul, 1927) is an 
English translation by Dr. Eileen Power of P. Boissonade’s book Le Travail 
dans I’ Europe Chrétienne au Moyen Age (1921). Miss Power has been well 
advised to undertake the task. M. Boissonade’s work is the best short 
economic history of medieval Europe and is not so well known in this 
country as it deserves to be. It was the result of wide and careful reading, 
of many years’ study, of which the first-fruits were his bibliographical 
articles in the Revue de Synthése Historique and the Revue Historique. It is 
not a philosophical nor a statistical survey, but a piece of descriptive 
history, of generalizations supported by an array of well-chosen detail. 
One would not turn to it for a study of the rise of feudalism or of capital- 
ism; the why and wherefore of change are taken too much for granted ; 
but, as a wide and sensible survey of conditions at different periods between 
the fifth and fifteenth centuries, the book can be cordially recommended. 
The style is lucid and interesting ; the range is comprehensive yet balanced. 
A very valuable feature is the interlacing in the description of East and 
West, so that the reader never loses sight of the far-reaching importance 
of Byzantine influences. M. Boissonade’s sympathies are with the depressed 
classes of society. He writes with most interest about the status of the 
peasant and the artisan. But he is thoroughly fair. ‘ Little by little they 
awoke to the life of the mind, and their adroit and mocking wit made 
itself felt in Italy, France, the Low Countries, and Spain’ (p. 268). The 
book is full of nice touches which lose nothing in the translation. Miss 
Power has added some attractive illustrations and an index, in which the 
teferences to the various countries and provinces are usefully arranged. 
She might with advantage have brought the bibliography up to date. 

F. M. P. 
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The Story of Reckoning in the Middle Ages (London: Harrap, 1926), by 
Miss F, A. Yeldham, is a somewhat slight piece of work, but useful as giving 
an intelligible account of how unlettered persons used the abacus for 
arithmetic up to division, and an analysis of the English version of the 
Algorism of John de Sacrobosco. Miss Yeldham has not considered the 
account of exchequer practice in the Dialogus, nor the calculations for 
obtaining silver of standard fineness in the treatise ‘De Moneta’ in the Red 
Book of the Exchequer, which would have been valuable evidence of 
medieval practice. Her translation of Bede’s De Indigitatione suggests 
a doubt whether her knowledge of Latin is quite adequate to the task 
which she has set herself. C.J, 


Professor Haskins is a great teacher as well as a great scholar. He knows 
that his more learned writings must be closed books to the young student 
and the general reader; and he would rather seek these out for himself 
than leave them to the popularizer. Hence he followed up his studies in 
Norman institutions by his lectures on the Normans in Europe; and he 
has now followed up his researches in the history of medieval science and 
culture by the present volume, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927). The advantage of 
this method is that we have the author’s mature reflections upon the bearing 
of his highly specialized work and upon its relation to the period as a whole. 
Mr. Haskins has not covered all the ground which he surveys in this book 
either in his previous studies or, we presume, in his forthcoming studies in 
medieval culture. The chapters on Latin poetry and language and on the 
revival in philosophy, for example, are mainly based upon the labour of 
others. But few scholars of such intensive interests have ever succeeded in 
retaining a wide outlook and a genial understanding of all human interests 
as he has; and it would be difficult for any reader who was not familiar 
with the earlier book to distinguish between one chapter and another. It 
is superfluous to attempt a description, for every one will wish to read for 
himself, and make this his guide to a fuller knowledge of the intellectual 
life of the twelfth century. The only criticism which I am tempted to make 
is that there is a lack of atmosphere about the book. This is the defect, 
if it is a defect, of the quality, characteristic of all Mr. Haskins’s work, of 
rigid and clear-cut solidity. Mr. Poole, an equally accurate and solid 
scholar, succeeded, in virtue of his sympathetic appreciation of theological 
issues, in avoiding a defect of this kind in his classical book, and it is rather 
unfortunate, I venture to think, that Mr. Haskins has made no attempt to 
show how the theological revival of the twelfth century was related to the 
humanities. It seems unfair to dismiss Hugh of St. Victor, who appealed to 
thinkers of all kinds and inspired Dante, in a few sentences. The slighting 
reference to the intellectual poverty of the English Benedictine houses in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries would have shocked the late Edmund 
Bishop ; and the significance of theological i inquiry in the twelfth century, 
not considered by Mr. Haskins, is apparent from an essay like that of 
Father Ghellinck in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique on twelfth- 
century speculation upon the Eucharist. F. M. P 


St. Francis of Assisi, 1226-1926 : Essays in Commemoration (London: 
University of London Press, 1927) was the last tribute to his favourite 
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subject of study to be made by the late Dr. Walter Seton. Scholars well 
versed in Franciscan history will find much to reflect upon, notably in the 
first two essays, ‘Some Franciscan Subjects in Italian Art’ by Professor 
Tancred Borenius, and Professor Burkitt’s fine critical study of the sources 
of the life of St. Francis.1 And the general reader, already acquainted 
with the writings of M. Sabatier and others, will probably find here the 
best available introduction to the deeper problems, the wider issues roused 
by the story of St. Francis. The essays of Professor Edmund Gardner on 
‘St. Francis and Dante ’ and the Fioretti, and that of Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill on Jacopone da Todi and Angela of Foligno, are written with charac- 
teristic charm and insight. Mr. Little’s paper on the Franciscan School 
at Oxford, though a masterly résumé, has already been overshadowed by 
his more recent study on the same subject.2_ The editor’s own contribu- 
tions on the last two years of the life and on the ‘ rediscovery ’ of St. Francis 
are of unequal value, and involve some repetition of work done by other 
contributors. Two of the remaining essays, those by Dr. Pellizzi on 
‘Franciscan Thought and Modern Philosophy ’, and by Mrs. Arthur Strong 
on ‘St. Francis in Rome’, do not seem to fit quite successfully into the 
general scheme of the volume: the former is too remote and general in 
its treatment ; the latter, though learned, needlessly difficult and specula- 
tive. In many ways the most suggestive and original essay is the fifth, 
by Mr. Harold Goad, entitled ‘ The Dilemma of St. Francis and the Two 
Traditions’. This will provoke some dissent, but it is an honest and 
realistic attempt to explain the situation which the much-criticized Elias 
tried to face. Mr. Goad shows that there was work to be done by the 
new order in the everyday life of the church which no others could do, 
and that this work was not inconsistent with the mind of St. Francis, even 
though it involved an acceptance of limitations and compromises which 
were alien to his spirit. Mr. Goad’s picture of the growth of the Italian 
cities outside the old walls, and of the Franciscan provision for the spiritual 
well-being of the new suburbs, is particularly suggestive. F. M. P. 


The Wandering Scholars is the title of Miss Helen Waddell’s book 
(London : Constable, 1927), but they are not always her theme, nor even 
its most significant part. The spirit of the Pervigilium Veneris breathing 
through the Latin poetry of the Middle Ages is her true subject, and she 
selects her poets in accordance with their sensitiveness to the charm of 
nature and their power of expressing passion. Her choice has been 
generally excellent, and the translations, especially of Paulinus of Nola and 
Walafrid Strabo, are often admirable. But her tendency to seek out 
romanticism wherever she can is rather misleading, and the peculiar 
intensity of her method is bound to raise criticism of a number of her con- 
clusions. An instance is her treatment of the Psychomachia of Prudentius. 
She sees in his rather heavily pedantic battle of Vices and Virtues ‘ the 


‘ With this essay compare Mr. Little’s paper in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy (1926) on ‘Some recently discovered Franciscan Documents and their Rela- 
tions to the Second Life by Celano and the Speculum Perfectionis’. It seems almost 
impossible, in the light of Professor Burkitt’s and Mr. Little’s analysis, to maintain an 
tarly date for the Speculum. 

* ‘The Franciscan School at Oxford ’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 1926. 
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first expression of the eternal problem, of Spenser’s Faerie Queen, of Keats's 
Hyperion’, and goes on to find a parallel in Marlowe. In actual fact the 
theme so stated is as old as Plautus (the prologue to the Trinummus) ; 
Tertullian has it in his portrait of Patience, and it comes in Claudian’s 
description of the Gardens of Venus in the De Nuptiis Honorii et Mariae. 
Again, it is hardly possible to compare the remonstrances of Ausonius to 
the far-distant and long-silent Paulinus with the lament of Po Chu-i in 
exile ; and the ‘ Chinese ’ element in Ausonius, if it existed, is in accordance 
with the usual Gallo-Roman traditions of politesse, and is carried no farther. 
The book has many of these imaginative excrescences ; but it has also 
passages of disturbing beauty and fine penetration, and one is grateful for 
so engaging a discussion of the Ars dictaminis and of Buoncompagno. It 
is a little surprising that, when the Vagantes proper are at length reached, 
no attempt should have been made to discuss the music of their lyrics, for 
they were written for the most part to be sung. Might not the Antiphonary 
of Piero de’ Medici, copied with the musical notation in France about 1300 
(and now in the Laurentian Library), have provided at least a basis for 
such treatment? Here at any rate is a musical classification of lyric. On 
p- 185, ‘ muscis comitatur, Homere’ (for musis), and in Damiani’s De Gloria 
Paradisi, ‘ scandala non perferunt’ (for scandalum), are significant mis- 
readings. 


Under the general editorship of Dr. M. Grabmann and Father F. 
Pelster, S.J., a Series Scholastica et Mystica is being issued (Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1926) as part of a collection of opuscula et textus illustrating 
the history and doctrines of the church. Only small works, or extracts from 
larger ones, will be included, and the editing will not go beyond an intro- 
ductory note and some references to variant readings. The three first 
numbers in the series are the De Ente et Essentia of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
an extract from the same author’s commentary on the Sentences, and the 
Quaestio de Magisterio Infallibili Romani Pontificis of Guido Terreni. These 
are edited, respectively, by Dr. L. Baur, Father F. Pelster, and Father B. 
Xiberta. Guido Terreni was a native of Perpignan, born in 1270, who 
became a Carmelite and was elected prior generalis of the order in 1318. 
His tract contains nothing of special interest; for though he appears to 
associate papal infallibility with the consilium cardinalium, the editor is 
doubtless right in his opinion that this does not imply any real dependence 
of the pope upon the advice or consent of any one else. W. H. V. R. 


From a manuscript volume of miscellaneous writings of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, formerly preserved in the church of Schweinitz, 
now in the University Library at Prague, S. Steinherz has printed two 
letters: the first, a brief request from Wenceslas to his father, the Emperor 
Charles IV, forinstructions as to how a German king should rule; the second, 
the answer, a long letter from the emperor on the duties of a king (Ein 
Fiirstenspiegel Karls IV ; Quellen und Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Geschichte, Heft 3: Prague, 1925). They are dated with some certainty 
in 1377, that is to say, soon after Wenceslas’s election as king of the 
Romans in June 1376. If Wenceslas expected some practical hints on 
government he was disappointed, for the emperor tells nothing from 
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his own wide experience of politics—no advice as to relations with foreign 
powers, treatment of the German princes, and such other matters of 
interest to the young ruler. His letter is a composition drawn from the 
Bible, from Roman history, from the writings of Cicero and Seneca. 
It is of no value from the point of view of political history. Its interest 
is the light it throws on the intellectual position of CharlesIV. A. L. P. 


Professor J. M. Manly’s book, Some New Light on Chaucer (New York : 
Holt, 1926), a course of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute at 
Boston, is a somewhat imaginative attempt to fill in details in the life of 
Chaucer, and to identify some of the characters of the Canterbury Tales. 
The book is chiefly valuable as criticism of the current views on Chaucer’s 
life, which, as Professor Manly rightly points out, are no more certain than 
his own highly speculative conclusions. And even though the effort to 
trace in the Close Rolls the originals of the Franklin or the Shipman may 
seem a waste of labour, it is due to a sound literary instinct which finds 
expression in the last chapter: the feeling that Chaucer’s characters, like 
Jane Austen’s, were ‘ only just like people you run across any day.’ The 
professed medievalist will notice a few slips in detail. Thus Margaret 
Marshal was the cousin, not the aunt of Edward III, and Professor Manly 
does not seem quite sure-footed in distinguishing monks and friars, clerks 
in Holy orders, and clerks who might marry. It may be thought pedantic 
to question whether Burstall was ever ‘ Master’ of the Rolls, for it is 
quite likely that he was so called in common speech. But one may ask 


why John de Wesenham should appear in the index while his partner 
Walter de Chiriton is omitted. C. J. 


Dr. K. Heeringa’s edition of Rekeningen van het Bisdom Utrecht, 1378- 
1573, part i, fase. 1 and 2 (Utrecht : Kemink, 1926), which is issued by the 
Utrecht Historical Society, is hardly of as much general interest as the 
accounts of the counts of Hainault which were edited by Dr. Smit, and of 
which a notice has already appeared.! The sections now issued are as yet 
without introduction or index, and relate exclusively to the temporalities 
of the see, in which are included the tithes from the episcopal domains. 
The accounts from 1378 to 1430 deal with the southern lands, comprised 
in the modern province of Utrecht; those from 1492 to 1508 with the 
northern territories of Overyssel and Drenthe. An appendix contains the 
accounts of the receiver of tithes in the southern lands from 1547 to 1556. 
They are all in Dutch, and give a detailed picture of the administration 
ofa great estate. The sources of revenue are, as usual, chief-rents, demesne, 
leases, corn- and cattle-rents, tithes, tolls, assize of ale, shipping dues, 
heriots, marriage and enfranchisement of serfs, and on the not infrequent 
occasions when the bishop took part in the long war betwixt the ‘Cod’ 
and ‘ Hook ’ factions, the ransom of prisoners. The tithes, tolls, and assizes 
were usually let to farm. In the northern district heavy expenses were 
incurred in the repair of dikes. A great variety of coins were current, and 
constantly varying rates of exchange are indicated, which should be of 
value to numismatists. Besides the actual exchanges of coin, a further 
complication is introduced by the necessity of expressing the fixed chief- 
1 Ante, xli, 595. 
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rents, reckoned in pounds, shillings, and pence, in terms of the currency 
in which the accounts were for the moment being kept. Thus, the same 
number of pounds might have entirely different values in florins in different 
districts, presumably because the depreciation of the pound was greater 
at the time when the rents were fixed in one district than when they were 
fixed in another. English affairs are hardly mentioned, though Rodolph 
of Diepholt, who was contesting the see with Martin Zweder of Culenborg, 
sent an embassy to England in the spring of 1428, possibly in hopes of 
obtaining further English support for Jacqueline of Holland. There are, 
of course, many interesting entries ; for instance, a charge in the kitchen 
account for 1379 for swallows and finches, and in the corn account for 1500 
for buckwheat given to the bishop’s peacocks. Many of the building 
expenses are worth studying, and an account for sawing wood in 1509 is 
striking from its similarity to a modern sawmill account, the work being 
reckoned in lineal feet of standard thickness. The sum is obtained by 
multiplying the length of the log by the number of cuts and augmenting or 
diminishing the product according as the thickness of the wood exceeds 
the standard or the reverse. C.J. 


Very little, and that not recent, has been published in English on the 
law and practice of the ancient Portuguese constitution ; and Professor E. 
Prestage’s pamphlet, The Royal Power and the Cortes in Portugal (Watford : 
privately printed, 1927), comes to fill a serious gap in our historical 
literature. Dr. Prestage emphasizes the supremacy of the king, heir of 
Roman imperial and even of Moslem traditions : the nobles and the church 
were a greater check in practice than in theory, and feudalism was but 
imperfectly developed, though perhaps more than Dr. Prestage allows. 
The only assured governmental right of the Cortes (in which from 1254 
at least the burgesses formed a third estate) was the granting of fresh 
taxation. They could advise, petition, complain, and rebuke, but their 
consent was not necessary for legislation. The analogies with the immature 
parliaments of Edward I are marked, and serve to bring out both the 
generic likeness of these medieval institutions and the profound importance 
of the points of difference which led to their diverse development. B. 


Perhaps the new impression of Charles Beard’s lectures on The Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knov- 
ledge, with an introduction by Professor Ernest Barker (London: Constable, 
1927), indicates that the judgement of the protestant revolution is again 
changing. Regarding religion as in constant need of readjustment to advanc- 
ing thought, Beard, the unitarian minister of Liverpool, aimed ‘ to estab- 
lish the necessity of a new Reformation ’ (p. 406). This thought coloured 
his whole conception of the protestant movement, which to him seemed 
essentially liberal, ‘ the first great triumph of the scientific spirit and a very 
effectual assertion of human liberty ’ (p. 148), an important part of the 
awakening of the intellect of mankind at the renaissance, from which he 
thought had proceeded the scientific and historical researches of the last 
three centuries (p. 2). But even as Beard wrote, the verdict had been given 
by other historians and philosophers that the Reformation was ‘ a reaction 
of backward spirits against the Italian Renaissance ’, ‘ a reduplication of 
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the medieval spirit when that spirit no longer had a good conscience ’. 
This opinion, latent in Janssen and patent, all too patent, in Nietzsche, 
gradually gained ground until it received its finest, because most carefully 
guarded, expression in Troeltsch’s essay, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus 
fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt (1906). During the last decade, 
however, there has been a distinct return to Beard’s view, which is probably 
nearer the truth, though too broadly stated. In one other respect, however, 
Beard’s work is now obsolete. He regarded the intellectual life of the race, 
or of its leaders, as the causa causans of all historical change. But the 
economic historians have taught us that in the sixteenth century, at least, 
the intellectual movement, so long worshipped as a first cause, was but 
itself a causa causata, a secondary effect of antecedent material changes. 
The Reformation, it has been urged, was but the cultural readjustment to 
the new situation created by the rise of national states, by the commercial 
revolution, and by the invention of printing. P. 6. 


A revived interest in Acontius has led to Dr. W. Koehler’s critical edition 
of his chief work, Satanae Stratagematum libri octo (Munich: Reinhardt, 
1927). He was a typical son of the Italian renascence ; a lawyer first, but 
an expert in engineering and fortification, endowed with an analysing brain 
which naturally threw him on the side of reform. The first of his books, 
an essay on scientific method, was published at Basle in 1558. It is not 
included in this edition. Thence he passed by Strasbourg to England, where 
he was naturalized and pensioned, and spent the rest of his days. Here he 
produced his chief book, Stratagemata Satanae. It is this that is now 
reprinted with an appendix of letters. It had a curious literary history. 
Piero Perna produced at Basle in 1565 two editions of it in Latin and one 
in French. Then, in spite of a florid dedication to Queen Elizabeth, the 
book slumbered, except for a reprint in 1582 which (like some later editions 
mentioned in the Dictionary of National Biography) the editor has not 
succeeded in tracing. Then in 1610 there began a boom. The Latin was 
printed at Basle. The next year saw a Dutch translation issue at the 
Hague and the French version at Delft. Three more editions of the Latin 
were issued at Basle in 1616, 1618, 1620, followed by one at Amsterdam 
in 1624. Then England intervened with editions of 1631, 1648, 1650, and 
an English translation of 1648 and 1651. Then Holland’s turn comes again 
with editions of 1652, 1661, 1664, 1674, and another in Dutch of 1660. 
A German version had been issued in 1647. The explanation of this 
curious history is that the work is not an ordinary book dealing with 
the theological points disputed at the Reformation. Acontius is an ardent 
reformer: but his interest lies with the principles involved in the debates 
rather than with the details. He stands back from the cockpit of contro- 
versy and discusses the evils of controversy, the right ways of conduct- 
ing it, the duty of the authorities, ecclesiastical and civil, in regard to it, 
and even the need and limits of toleration. Thus his book was even 
more of interest to the controversial world in the seventeenth century 
than it had been in the sixteenth. And so it comes to pass that there 
is now a revival of interest in a writer who could take this line, and in 
the days of religious polemics calmly set himself to show how all this 
favoured the establishment of the kingdom of Satan rather than the king- 
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dom of God. In consequence of this scope the references in the book to the 
points in debate at the Reformation are few. They are cited merely as 
instances in the course of the argument, and are handled with considerable 
detachment. Is it the case, he asks, that abuse of the papacy and the 
‘ Pontificii’ is in itself a sign of piety ? Clearly not. Then why do so many 
behave as if it was? The passage thus summarized gives a taste of the 
quality of the book, and of the critical intelligence and interest in method 
exhibited by the writer. ie 


Professor A. S. Aiton, of the University of Michigan, has written an 
excellent account of Antonio de Mendoza, First Viceroy of New Spain (Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1927), lucid, well balanced, and com- 
prehensive, yet not overburdened with detail, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of selection from the great quantity of manuscripts which the author has 
studied in the archives of the Indies and elsewhere, besides copious printed 
material. The book deals worthily with the ‘imposing record’ of this 
magnificent nobleman and great man, ‘ the first great administrator in the 
New World’, ‘the greatest organizer of exploring expeditions in the six- 
teenth century ’, who in fifteen years of wise and devoted service (1535-50) 
“created the office of viceroy in America’. Professor Aiton treats with 
moderation and fairness Mendoza’s efforts to adjust ‘ the contact of two 
widely divergent races and of a higher and lower form of civilization’. 
The royal commands to protect the Indians were inconsistent with the 
demand for increased revenue and with the necessity of Indian labour to 
support the Spanish settlements. ‘ Faced by this dilemma, he sought to 
find a middle course and permit services with proper restriction and super- 
vision.’ A story so picturesque and so well told should attract many readers. 
F. A. K. 


Professor J. L. Mecham, of the University of Texas, has studied unex- 
plored manuscripts in the Archives of the Indies at Seville, and in his book 
Francisco de Ibarra and Nueva Viscaya (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1927) has done justice to a notable but hitherto little-known figure 
among the later Spanish conquistadores, one who started his public career 
at the age of sixteen, in 1554, and ‘ dominated for twenty years the history 
of the vast region comprising the present States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihua- 
hua, and Durango’, a region which he ‘explored and secured for the Spanish 
crown’. As captain, administrator, and friend'of the Indians, he repaired the 
disasters due to the excesses and blunders of his predecessors and laid the 
foundation of regular Spanish government. His own hopes of fortune 
and repose were never realized; he died of consumption at the age of 
thirty-six. Much is crowded into these 265 pages ; the book would be more 
manageable if some of its matter had been eliminated and some of it 
relegated to foot-notes or appendixes. But the attentive reader is rewarded. 
This story of one who proved himself ‘a gentleman, capable and prudent’, 
fills an historical gap and provides valuable illustrations of the better aspect 
of Spanish methods in the New World. One or two statements, uncon- 
nected with the main subject of the book, are dubious: e.g. the remark 
on p. 6 that ‘in only a few notable exceptions were royal commissions 
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conferred upon applicants of common origin: the fortunate circumstance 
of noble birth was the open sesame to opportunity in his Catholic Majesty’s 
new dominions ’ is an over-statement which hardly applies to the earlier 
explorers and conquerors. Many of these, whatever their origin, were 
hijos de sus propias hazanas. F. A. K. 


The latest volume in the series of ‘ English Theologians’, edited by 
§. L. Ollard and W. Spens, is Archbishop Bramhall (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1927), by Dr. W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 
A good deal of space is devoted to the facts of Bramhall’s life, but no 
new materials are adduced. The author makes skilful use of Bramhall’s 
writings in piecing together the story, but does not show as much curiosity 
about mundane affairs as we could wish. Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses 
would have informed him that Bramhall was admitted to Sidney Sussex 
as a scholar, and that the true date of his admission was 21 February 
1608-9. Dr. Simpson omits to give us the name of Bramhall’s wife, though 
the marriage with Elinor Halley seems to have laid the foundation of 
Bramhall’s career. He is quite convinced that Bramhall was in a state 
of destitution during the twelve years of exile (1649-60). But the evidence 
here stated is not conclusive, and we are left wondering how it happened 
that Bramhall’s eldest son was able in later years to support the dignity 
of a baronet, and his eldest daughter to marry a son of the earl of Monteith. 
It is hardly possible to resuscitate Bramhall’s controversial writings ; but 
his defence of the divine right of kings in the Serpent’s Salve (1643), his 
attack on presbyterian church discipline in the Fair Warning (1649), and 


his criticisms of Hobbes’ doctrines in 1645 and 1648 sufficiently account 
for his reputation among his Anglican contemporaries. H. W.C. D. 


Schetsen uit de Geschiedenis van ons Zeewezen, by Dr. Johan E. Elias, 
Part IV (1652-3) (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1927), follows the same lines as the 
earlier parts already noticed in this Review.’ It covers the preparations for 
the general convoy to the West and Tromp’s voyage down Channel, with 
his battle with Blake off Dungeness (10 December 1652), when he nearly 
succeeded in crushing the English fleet ; his visit to the fle de Ré and long 
delay there, during which the English were able to repair their shattered 
forces ; his return and the three days’ battle inthe Channel (28 February, 
1 March, and 2 March), which gradually turned more and more against the 
Dutch till Tromp was glad to get the remnants of his fleet home. There is 
a full discussion of the various plans which their high mightinesses made for 
blockading the river of London, with a full account of the endless difficulties 
which they encountered in equipping their fleet, due to the complete lack of 
any effective central control and the jealousies of the various authorities 
concerned, especially between Amsterdam, whose merchants detested 
general convoys, and the other towns. The last episode dealt with is De 
Witt’s unsuccessful raid on the English colliers at Scarborough (18 April 
1653). The narrative is clear and interesting, and is well supported by 
references to the original authorities. (There is, however, something wrong 
at the end of p. 39, where there is a gap between the end of the page, which 
ends in the middle of a word, and p. 40.) It appears from some remarks of 

1 Ante, xxxii. 622; xxxix. 150; xli. 310. 
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Dr. Elias that the translations of Dutch documents, printed by the Navy 
Record Society in their volumes of Letters and Papers about the First 
Dutch War, are seriously incorrect. Tromp in a dispatch of 4 March 1653 
is made to say ‘ on the same day after the fight was over, I summoned Vice 
Admiral Jan Evertsen and Commodore de Ruijter to come on board that 
we might admonish the Rear Admiral, who was some distance off, and who 
with some others has shot very much at random’ (iv. 118). But the 
original, which contains no hint of any desire of Tromp to admonish or any 
comment on the accuracy of his subordinate’s gun-fire, is really concerned 
with the admiral’s anxiety to get his ships repaired which had been 
disabled by the English gun-fire. Again, in part. iii, p. 235, the statement 
‘that they had learned from a vessel from Sluys’ has no support in the 
Dutch text. H. 


The great collection of Danish-Norwegian treaties from the secession 
of Sweden to the middle of the eighteenth century (Danmark-Norges 
traktater 1523-1750. Kobenhavn: Gad, 1926) has attained its majority 
with the seventh volume, which devotes some 700 pages to the years 1676- 
82. The compiler, National-archivist L. Laursen, has as usual furnished 
very full and valuable introductions to the several sections, and besides 
a full chronological summary and an index of proper names, there is a 
regional table of contents which is also repeated in French. Secondary 
documents and agreements which failed to secure ratification are printed 
in full. Except for a small share in bringing about the treaties of Nymegen, 
England hardly figures in the documentary portion of the work. 

W. F. R. 


The Diary of Henry Teonge, chaplain on board the Assistance, Bristol, 
and Royal Oak, 1675-9, was first published in 1825, the year in which 
Pepys’s Diary saw the light. At that time transcriptions were often in- 
accurate, manuscripts were handled with freedom, and bowdlerizing was a 
pious duty. Teonge’s original editor exhibits all these defects, and although 
he does not display the astonishing prudery which Lord Braybrooke brought 
to bear upon the editing of Pepys, he prunes as well as interpolates. The 
appearance in the Broadway Travellers Series (London: Routledge, 
1927) of a new edition, transcribed from the original manuscript, with an 
excellent introduction and notes by Mr. G. E. Manwaring, is therefore a 
welcome event. The format of the book is particularly attractive, and the 
editors of the series, Sir E. Denison Ross and Dr. Eileen Power, are to be 
congratulated on having included among the illustrations a reproduction of 
a fine portrait of Sir John Narbrough, the distinguished seaman of whom 
Pepys thought so highly. Teonge’s Diary, as Mr. Manwaring remarks, ‘is 
an intensely human document, brimful of fun and good humour ’, and ‘as 
a picture of the life on board ship during the period it embraces it could 
hardly be bettered ’. It is strange that so convincing a production should 
have been at one time mistaken for a forgery, but this legend is now 
finally disposed of by the new edition. J. R.T. 


The general outline of the history of Scotland during 1684 is not likely 
to be changed by The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, third series, 
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vol. ix (Edinburgh: General Register House, 1924), but new, or at least 
more definite, information is forthcoming about many individuals. The 
Register fully supports the view that the Covenanters were subjected to 
a relentless persecution and that torture was frequently used to extract 
information from them. Wodrow is vindicated so far as the main structure 
of his work is concerned, but inevitably is convicted of some inaccuracies 
in detail. The treatment meted out to some of the prisoners in the hands 
of the Scottish government is even harsher than has been supposed 
hitherto. The worst case was undoubtedly William Spence’s. He was 
correctly suspected to have the secret of the cipher of two intercepted 
letters of Argyle. To force him to reveal this he was ordered to be tortured 
by the boot on 24 July 1684. Since he still proved obdurate, two days later 
soldiers were ordered to prevent him from sleeping day or night. This he 
successfully resisted, so a third order for his torture by the thumbscrew was 
issued. Mr. Willcock, in his A Scots Earl (p. 316), remarks that this ‘seems 
to have been a pedantic method of giving him an opportunity to petition 
for his discharge on making some statements regarding what he knew of 
the plot’. The records show that Spence long endured the agony of the 
thumbscrew before he at length yielded. Even then he was not set at 
liberty, for six weeks later Dalziel was directed to convey him to Dumbarton, 
where he was to be kept a close prisoner. The case of Carstares has attracted 
more attention. It is clear that the thumbscrew was applied most rigorously 
for nearly an hour, when the probability that he would faint caused the 
councillors to order a respite until the morrow, when he was threatened with 
the boot (this seems to dispose of the anecdote about the executioner’s 
inability to apply the boot as recorded by M‘Cormick). But the next day 
Drummond of Lundin reported that the torture had done its work, and 
was authorized to accept a confession upon terms approved by the council. 
No light is thrown upon the document in Drummond’s handwriting, 
which Story printed in his Life of Carstares, and which contains conditions 
differing from those in the official record. Burnet’s account of the treat- 
ment of Robert Baillie by the council, which is reproduced in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, needs modification. The story that Baillie’s wife 
vainly offered to be put in irons if she might be permitted to nurse her sick 
husband must now be rejected, for she and Helen Johnston, Lady Graden, 
attended him in prison. Of more general interest are the entries relating 
to the transportation for life of undesirables to Carolina. A word of praise 


must be added on the high standard of editing and the pregnant brevity 
of the introduction. G. D. 


The second volume of Mr. L. F. Stock’s Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments respecting North America} (The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1927) covers the period 1689 to 1702. As in vol. i he gives a 
brief but sufficient note in the preface upon the sources from which he has 
derived his material ; these are rather less varied than was the case in the 
earlier period, and on the whole present fewer pitfalls for the unwary. As 
almost the whole of the material upon which Mr. Stock depends is already 
in print, there is really very little in the volume that can claim to be novel, 
though the report of the lengthy debate on the relations between Bellomont 


1 For the scope of this work see ante, xli. 468. 
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and Captain Kidd is interesting and has not hitherto been printed. The 
editorial work appears to be uniformly good, and the debates are very well 
annotated with references to parallel and illustrative documents. The only 
improvement that might be suggested is a list of abbreviations : ‘ A. P. S.’ 
does not at once spring to the eye as ‘ Acts of the Parliament of Scotland’, 
E.R. A. 


Professor G. H. Guttridge in his interesting and careful monograph on 
David Hartley, M.P., an Advocate of Conciliation, 1774-1783 (University of 
California, Publications in History, vol. xiv, no. 3. Berkeley, California: 
1926), disarms criticism by acknowledging the danger of attributing in 
enthusiasm a greater influence to the subject than the facts warrant. What 
is open to criticism is not so much his attitude towards Hartley as the 
manner in which he adopts the view of Shelburne as a mere ‘ palaverer’ 
according to contemporary prejudices. On this point Professor Alvord’s 
powerful criticisms seem to be wholly ignored. No importance appears to 
be attached either by Hartley or his biographer to the all-important sub- 
ject of the western lands, and when we are told that Great Britain made 
a peace which included ‘ the greatest possible concessions, without gaining 
any compensating goodwill thereby ’, the author is in direct conflict with 
the views of Washington. It is admitted that David Hartley’s share in 
the making of the treaty had apparently consisted of some five months of 
entirely abortive discussion, followed by the signing of terms already 
agreed upon. Hartley did not sympathize with the views of his superiors 
nor they with him; and the result was confusion. The complete failure 


of his conciliatory commercial policy emphasized the futility of his whole 
mission. Of greater importance and interest were the views expressed in 
parliament and in letters to Franklin which Mr. Guttridge summarizes 
clearly and usefully. He has had access to various manuscript sources, of 
which perhaps some of the most interesting seem to be from the lighter 
manuscripts in Washington. H. E. E. 


The Organization of the British Army in the American Revolution, by 
Dr. E. E. Curtis (New Haven: Yale University Press ; London: Milford, 
1927), is an amplification of part of Fortescue’s third volume, being written 
for the benefit of American students to warn them that that army was 
not ‘a smooth-running fighting machine’, as fancy depicts it in order to 
heighten the glory of Washington’s ‘ ragged and half-starved’ heroes. 
Details are given, in somewhat more generous measure, yet largely from 
the same sources that Fortescue used, as is fully acknowledged, of admini- 
stration, recruiting, provisioning, and transport. But the first chapter, 
a general survey, is rather thin ; not only not enough is said of the evolu- 
tion of light infantry, but also little credit is given to the British officers 
who, after all, did not do badly with their poor material and under 
depressing conditions, as Fortescue’s description of the brilliant action at 
St. Lucia shows. Our final deduction from both authors is that sub- 
stantially the blame for inefficiency and consequent defeat rests with our 
rotten eighteenth-century government rather than with our soldiers. 


1 Dr. Curtis must have amassed his very considerable material and worked it up 
into his text before Colonel Fuller's work appeared. 
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George III was quite unable to control the conditions, and the sins of the 
administration were oligarchical and not monarchical. One also reflects 
that, badly equipped as the British were, the final blow was delivered by 
the French allies of the revolutionaries four years after Saratoga, when 
sea-power had temporarily passed to them. J. E. M. 


Many are the studies of the fatal part played by the French parlements 
in the days before the Revolution, and now Baron Francis Delbeke, an 
advocate himself, has undertaken to examine the work of the inferior order 
of advocates. This is a new and welcome departure, and his treatise on 
L’ Action Politique et Sociale des Avocats au xviii® Siécle(Louvain : Uystpruyst, 
1927) is an estimate of the gradual infection of the order of advocates by 
philosophic ideas, in contrast to the strong conservatism of the noble and 
superior order of magistrates. For this work Baron Delbeke has made 
thorough research in printed material and in the great collections of con- 
temporary pamphlets in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris and the British 
Museum ; and although it might be said that the matter of the book is 
somewhat unevenly arranged on account of the length of the introductory 
chapters, and that the prominence given to the great cases of Calas and 
Sciven tends to obscure the main object of the book, Baron Delbeke has 
done a scholarly piece of work which is a substantial addition to the know- 
ledge of social and political conditions on the eve of the Revolution. 
L. G. W. L. 


It was pointed out many years ago by Ernst Troeltsch that democratic 
ideas gave rise to national feeling and that this in turn fostered imperialism, 
and Dr. Eva Hoffmann-Linke has examined this theory with special 
reference to the political writers of the eighteenth century in Zwischen 
Nationalismus und Demokratie : Gestalten der franzésischen Vorrevolution 
(Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1927). In this learned book, adorned 
with abundance of references to both contemporary and later writers, it 
is demonstrated how entirely blind the philosophers were to the possibility 
of this development, and indeed that they all, save Holbach who saw the 
danger, openly fostered national feeling and made no secret of their desire 
to see France first and foremost among the nations of the world. One 
may perhaps cavil at the inclusion of Sieyés and Condorcet in the work, 
placing them apparently on the same footing as Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and the encyclopaedists, but the choice may be excused by the 
part they played in the Revolution itself. The essay on Rousseau is well 
worthy of remark ; so also is that on Voltaire, in which full justice is done 
both to the commonplace nature of his political thought and the blatancy 
of his nationalism. The book is well worthy of the attention of serious 
students of the eighteenth century. ~ L. G. W. L. 


M. Albert Mathiez; whose monographs on the French Revolution are well 
known, has for the last six years been engaged on a complete history, La 
Révolution Frangaise, 3 vols. (Paris: Colin, 1921-7). The first volume out- 
lines the events which led up to the States General and concludes with the 
fall of the monarchy on 10 August 1792; the second, the Gironde and the 
Mountain, ends with the fall of the former on 2 June 1793; the third, the 
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Terror, ends with the fall of Robespierre on 9 Thermidor. The history of 
the bourgeois republic will be dealt with in later volumes. The history is 
written for the educated public, and contains no references or foot-notes, 
though; as M. Mathiez hopes, it is evident to the specialist that it is founded 
on very wide study and original research. Herein lies its chief defect. 
M. Mathiez has devoted his studies mainly to the period of the Terror and 
the struggle which led up to it. In the first volume, therefore, he is content 
to take his facts from other experts, and the four years fall easily into 
the compass of a single volume in 16mo of some 220 pages. The second 
covers a shorter period; but the same scale of narrative is maintained. In 
the third, he cannot resist including some of his latest researches into the 
archives of the secret police. In order to include these details, and yet keep 
the volume to the required size, it has been necessary to print occasional 
paragraphs in very small type. The flow of the narrative is interrupted and 
the sense of due proportion is lost. It is all the more unfortunate because 
M. Mathiez has succeeded in showing the logical connexion of events more 
clearly than is usually possible to an historian dealing with so vast a subject 
on so small a scale. His principal contribution is to show that it was 
Robespierre’s policy to continue the revolutionary dictatorship until the 
goods, not only of the church and the émigrés, but of all enemies of the 
democratic republic; had been expropriated. ‘La Terreur prenait un 
caractére imprévu et grandiose. I] ne s’agissait plus de comprimer momen- 
tanément par la force un parti hostile. II s’agissait de le déposséder 4 tout 
jamais, et d’élever & la vie sociale, au moyen de ses dépouilles, la classe 
des éternels déshérités.’ M. Mathiez’s volumes are very readable, and as his 


historical and political prejudices are well known they will supply their own 
corrective. M. A. P. 


Christianity and the French Revolution, by A. Aulard, translated by 
Lady Frazer (London: Benn, 1927), which now appears as a volume of the 
‘Library of European Political Thought’, edited by Professor Laski, was first 
published two years ago in the series of pamphlets on Christianity edited 
by P.-L. Couchoud, although no acknowledgement of this fact is made in 
the English edition. M. Aulard states that, when he previously published 
specialized studies on the subject, he was of opinion that Christianity was 
indestructibly rooted in the soul of the French, but that since then, having 
read more documents, he has been startled by the ease with which in 1794 
they began to drop their customary worship ; and he asks whether, if the 
success of the national defence had been delayed, the protracted Terror 
would not have dealt a death-blow to catholicism in particular and even to 
Christianity in general. He thinks that in 1789 faith was more living in 
the country than in the towns, but that the attachment of the peasants was 
more to their priests than to religion, and that the sight of the refractory 
priests scouted and persecuted paved the way for the sight of religion 
scouted and persecuted. He considers that the reason why there was no 
general rising in 1794, when extreme measures against catholicism, both 
papal and Gallican, were put into force, was that the French peasant was, 
and is, at heart indifferent to religion, and that, if the system had been 
carried out to the end, it was possible that religion might have been up- 
rooted from his consciousness. But when M. Aulard comes to speak of the 
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legal separation of church and state after the Terror, he states that it had 
proved impossible to destroy Christianity by force ; that when all religions 
were tolerated, catholicism immediately reappeared everywhere with a 
spontaneous revival ; that on every side a cry went up for the restoration 
of the churches ; and that two years after the separation almost all the 
parish churches had been reopened. The fact of this speedy and spontane- 
ous revival of catholicism is inconsistent with the theory of moribund 
Christianity, but M. Aulard makes no attempt to reconcile them, nor does 
he appear to be aware of the inconsistency. The translation follows the 
French text closely, perhaps too closely for the reader to forget that it is 
a translation. For instance, prétres alors en service appears as ‘ priests on 
actual service ’, although the service referred to is that of religion and not 
of arms. M. A. P. 


M. René Durand in Le Département des Cétes-du-Nord sous le Con- 
sulat et VEmpire, 1800-1815, 2 vols. (Paris: Alcan, 1926), has done for 
this department what has already been done for the Pas-de-Calais by 
MM. Chavanon and St. Yves, and for the Céte-d’Or by M. Viard. These 
‘regional ’ histories show how the work of Napoleon’s local administrators 
made the more spectacular achievements of his armies possible, and since 
they also show the heavy price which the departments paid for those 
achievements, they are of great importance to the economic as well as to 
the political historian. The work of investigating the administrative 
history of the Cotes-du-Nord has been adequately and skilfully done, in 
spite of various technical difficulties with which M. Durand has had to 
wrestle, and the results have been attractively and clearly presented to 
the reader. It may be added that there is a very full and well-arranged 
index. H. M. B. 


Under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute a series of Imperial 
Studies Monographs is being produced, all the work of authors not over 
thirty years of age. The first volume, Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 
1815-1836, by Miss Aileen Dunham (London : Longmans, 1927), forms an 
excellent beginning to the series. The subject is well chosen, and the 
treatment of it sound. Before the standard history of Canada can be 
written, much spade-work remains to be done, but future students will 
find their labours much lightened by this carefully documented and im- 
partial study of a period of much interest. While the early history of 
Upper Canada is differentiated from that of other pioneer colonies by the 
close proximity of the United States and the large proportion of Americans 
amongst its population, an important point of general interest is to be 
found in the development of the theory of responsible government. At 
a time when the theory and its implications were not yet fully understood 
in England, they had been worked out by the Canadian reformers, and to 
them it was no strange doctrine that Durham put forward in his report. 
‘The result of their efforts was the discovery of a new political device which 
had lain undiscovered in the British Constitution, and which they were 
to have the honour of presenting to the new empire. For this reason, the 
political history of Upper Canada, peculiarly local though it proved itself, 
plays an indispensable part in the empire’s story.’ The other topics dis- 
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cussed, such as the alien problem and the clergy reserves, concern chiefly 
the student of Canadian history, but all such will be indebted to Miss 
Dunham. R. C. W. 


Professor H. W. Carless Davis entitled his Raleigh Lecture The Great 
Game in Asia, 1800-1844 (London: Milford, 1927). His subject was 
peculiarly appropriate to the great man in whose honour the lecture was 
established. The East India Company’s officers who in the early nineteenth 
century ranged Central Asia, noting trade-routes and strategic positions, 
measuring distances and taking altitudes, passing through daily dangers 
and usually coming to a sudden violent end, had a clear kinship with the 
Elizabethan adventurers. To them the tsar was the great enemy, as Philip 
had been to their predecessors; and the rugged table-land of Central 
Asia took the place of the Spanish Main. To-day they are almost forgotten. 
To most of us the names of Burnes and Pottinger, of Christie and Wood and 
Conolly, mean little or nothing. Their achievements were overclouded by 
the disasters of the Afghan war and condemned with the policy which 
inspired them but for which they were in no way responsible. We are 
therefore exceedingly glad to find Mr. Davis reviving their memories and 
recalling some of their most notable exploits. Indeed his lecture forms an 
admirable introduction to a subject, of absorbing interest. H. D. 


Albin Cullberg’s La Politique du Roi Oscar I pendant la guerre de Crimée 
(Stockholm: the author’s firm, tom. i, 1912; tom. ii, 1926), a slender 
volume of some 200 pages, should be of use to all students of the years 
1853-6. It comprises chapters of varying merit and -swarms with 
uncorrected blunders, so that when the reader reaches tome ii he is hardly 
surprised to find Todleben in the Dodleben of p. 8 and the Godleben of 
p. 13. But it draws on contemporary Scandinavian newspapers, manu- 
script notes, and unpublished correspondence, and renders accessible mono- 
graphs and state papers of real value. A clear account of the Finmark 
dispute with Russia incorporates Dr. Paul Knaplund’s recent research, 
and the autocratic system of King Oscar and his Beauharnais queen is 
vividly portrayed. The gist of the whole narrative is that, owing to 
unfounded suspicions of Russian designs in Finmark, to a miscalculation 
of Finnish sentiment, and to a false interpretation of Swedish public 
opinion, the dual monarchy of Sweden-Norway was committed to the 
treaty of November 1855 with the Allies. This treaty, défensif et offensant 
as Metternich opined, terrified the pseudo-Chauvinistic press of Stockholm, 
broke the profitable Romanov-Bernadotte entente established in 1812, and 
by reaction shattered the king, whose dreams of war and conquest were 
dissipated by the Peace of Paris. The author pays due tribute to the 
loyalty and honesty of Clarendon, but perhaps exaggerates his knowledge. 
Our system of changing foreign secretaries very often and working them 
absurdly hard did in fact result in gaps in the information of some of them, 
and this was the case with Clarendon over the Finmark question. 

W. F. RB. 


Much has been written in various languages about Cavour: Matter, 
Friedensburg, and Whyte have drawn their pictures of the greatest Italian 
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statesman.! M. Maurice Paléologue, formerly French ambassador at the 
Russian court, has added a brilliant sketch, and his Cavour has been trans- 
lated into English by Ian F. D. Morrow and Muriel M. Morrow (London : 
Benn, 1927). As regards the translation, which reads fluently, a strange 
habit is observable, that of presenting Italian proper names in their French 
forms ; e.g. ‘ Doire’, ‘ Verceil’, ‘Tessin’, and even ‘Properce’. This bio- 
graphy is a character-sketch of two individuals, Cavour and Napoleon III, 
rather than a regular history ; it aims at effect rather than the discovery of 
new facts; but it shows that knowledge of how diplomacy is conducted 
and international history really made which might be expected from a 
trained diplomatist who is also a man of letters. Morally, both the Italian 
statesman and the French emperor cut a poor figure ; the latter sought to 
dupe the former, but was duped himself. The most interesting chapter is 
that describing the interview at Plombiéres ; the most despicable part of 
the bargain is the sacrifice of the girl-princess to ‘ Plon-plon’. Vittorio 
Emanuele II is drawn to the life; Fleury’s diary has supplied first-hand 
evidence of Napoleon’s incapacity as a soldier. Those acquainted with the 
real character of Italo-French relations from the Aigues-Mortes riots or 
even Mentana to our day will re-echo the opinion on the war of 1859, ‘ so 
many brave men have laid down their lives for a people who do not love 
them’, while the late Luigi Luzzatti told the reviewer that he had the 
courage to repeat to Kaiser Wilhelm II the epigram of Cavour, ‘ the worst 
chamber is better than the best ante-chamber ’, an epigram spoiled in the 
English version here given (p. 109). The author commits the usual error 
of French historians in ascribing to British statesmen crafty motives, as 
when he explains their sympathy with Italian independence by their desire 
‘to alienate from Napoleon III the sympathies of a people he had been 
ingenuous enough to liberate’, and thus to find a ‘ natural ally against 
French dominion ’. His psychology is better when he writes that in Gari- 
baldi ‘ the hero and the actor were combined ’, for that great patriot under- 
stood his countrymen. His conclusion is that Cavour’s immediate succes- 
sors ‘ prospered ’ only so far as they were inspired by his ‘ programme and 
methods’: even the Italo-Prussian alliance was his idea. But he avoids 
the lues Boswelliana of pretending that his hero was ‘ the sole creator of 
the Risorgimento’ : his was, however, ‘ the guiding hand’. Happy in the 
opportunity of his death, he avoided ‘the supreme moral test of states- 
men ’, the loss of power. W. M. 


In Mazzini e Bakounine (Torino: Bocca, 1927) Sig. Nello Rosselli has 
described ‘ 12 years of the working-class movement in Italy ’ from 1860 to 
1872, the date of Mazzini’s death. He gives a sketch of the condition of the 
peasants and workmen in 1861, when barely 22 per cent. of the population 
could read and write and wages were appallingly low, traces the beginnings 
of working-class organization in Piedmont, and tells how Marx opposed 
Mazzini and used Bakounine to undermine his influence in Italy. He pays 
a tribute to the services rendered by Luzzatti, who died only last year, to 
the cause of co-operation, mentions the sanguinary revolt against the 
grist-tax in 1869, and relates ‘ the repercussions ’ of the Paris Commune, 
by opposition to which Mazzini alienated the young and ardent section of 

1 Ante, xxvii. 173; xxxviii. 473 xl. 451. 
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his Italian supporters, whereas his Russian rival profited thereby, and 
Garibaldi became more than ever estranged from him. Mazzini regarded 
materialism as the enemy and denounced the International ; Bakounine, 
‘the protector of the internationalist movement in Italy’, retorted with 
criticisms of the ‘ holy veteran’s ’ religious idealism and cult of authority, 
to the stupefaction of youthful democrats who could not imagine ‘ Mazzini 
condemning a revolution’: de seditione querentem. The praise of the 
conservative press made Mazzini’s position more difficult: the fact was 
that, like so many popular leaders, he had stood still, while his followers 
and other younger popular leaders had advanced. He was, as an opponent 
wrote, ‘out of date’. The final chapter narrates his ‘ last struggles against 
the International’. He summoned in 1871 a workmen’s congress in Rome, 
but the result was a delusion: a workman wrote to a republican news- 
paper that ‘ there is need of flour, not hypotheses ’, and a dialectical duel 
with Bakounine preceded Mazzini’s death. The author quotes his cry of 
disillusionment : ‘ Better the return of the Austrians than those false 
doctrines which divide the Italians themselves into oppressed and op- 
pressors.’ He was broken by his ‘ struggle against the International’ ; 
he bequeathed the quarrel to his followers: Fratti fought a duel with 
one internationalist, and another was assassinated. Bakounine ‘ reaped the 
fruits of his apostolate’ when the first Italian internationalist congress 
met at Rimini in 1872. The author sums up the results of these twelve 
years as the failure of Mazzini to interest the middle classes in the working- 
class question, the growth of materialism, and the birth of a class war. He 
truly claims objectivity for his treatment, but he has chosen a strange 
moment for such a study. - W.M. 


Count Julius Andrassy’s Bismarck, Andrassy, and their Successors 
(London: Fisher Unwin, 1927) is a rather disappointing book. The 
veteran statesman was inspired by the publication of Die Grosse Politik 
der Europdischen Kabinette to survey the relations of the powers from 1872 
to 1914, and the present instalment ends with the treaty of Bjérké in 
1905. The main interest of a work which covers such well-trodden ground 
lies in the personal recollections and judgements of its author. Of the 
former he is unduly sparing, and we catch only tantalizing glimpses of 
Bismarck and Francis Joseph, the Empress Frederick and the Kaiser, 
Biilow, and other celebrities. Of the latter, on the other hand, there is no 
stint, and the title of the book indicates its author’s point of view. Bismarck 
and Andrassy dominate the first half of the volume, while the second half 
laments the blunders of their successors. His admiration for Bismarck is 
only tempered by criticism of the annexation of Lorraine, and he frankly 
confesses that it was not until nearly the close of the world-war that he 
realized the magnitude of that error. Of his father he writes with pride 
and devotion, and he adopts the elder Andrassy’s sharp criticisms of 
Kalnoky for his handling of the Bulgarian crisis of i885-8. The Austrian 
foreign minister, he argues, should have stood up to Russia with greater 
courage. No less an offence was his concession to Italy of a right to 
compensation if the status quo in the Balkans were modified. ‘ The Triple 
Alliance, as concluded, was the loss of another part of the precious heritage 
bequeathed by Andrassy.’ So meanly indeed does he think of his father’s 
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successor that he pronounces Goluchowski his superior. His picture of 
Kalnoky is less objective and less convincing than that painted by Fried- 
jung. However blundering were the successors of Andrassy, the author 
argues that the policy of Austria, alone of the Great Powers, was con- 
sistently pacific ; that she had no desire for Salonika ; and that she wanted 
nothing but the status quo. Of German statesmanship since Bismarck he 
is no less critical than of the later performances of the Ballplatz, though 
he pays a tribute to the lofty intentions of the Kaiser. The obvious 
interest of Germany since the conclusion of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
he declares with emphasis, was an alliance with England, and Biilow is 
vigorously castigated for clumsily estranging a power whose friendship 
was worth more to Berlin than any number of battleships. Yet, though 
German policy was thus tragically short-sighted, it was no more and no 
less immoral or egoistic than that of the other powers, and it earned its 
unenviable notoriety largely because it took least pains to hide its designs 
behind a facade of high-sounding phrases. This was indeed a fault; but 
cynical realists receive a gentler reproof in these pages than professing 
idealists of the type of Gladstone and Wilson, whose words, we are told, 
were mocked by their deeds. G. P. G. 


In his Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy (Longmans: London, 
1927) Dr. G. P. Gooch has produced a much-enlarged and altered edition 
of a very valuable paper, bearing the same title, which appeared in the 
Journal of the British (now Royal) Institute of International Affairs for 
January 1923. The new edition is divided into chapters, one chapter being 
allotted to each of the principal belligerents, one to the Near East, and 
one to Belgium, Italy, and Spain. The chapters on Russia and the Near 
East are especially welcome for their notices of controversial literature 
which is not readily obtainable in this country. In the other chapters it 
is difficult to find the new material published in or after 1922, because 
Dr. Gooch is prone to omit dates of publication, not to mention other 
bibliographical data which are often helpful to the investigator. A con- 
spicuous instance of this fault is his description of the Livre Noir (p. 98), 
which was in fact edited by René Marchand and published in 1922 by the 
Librairie du Travail at Paris. Three critical studies to which Dr. Gooch 
gives high praise are Erich Brandenburg’s Von Bismarck zum Weltkriege 
(1924), Pierre Renouvin’s Les Origines Immédiates de la Guerre (1925), and 
Professor Pfibram’s Austrian Foreign Policy, 1908-1918 (1923). This 
book is already so widely in demand that a third impression has appeared 
as we go to press. It contains a new chapter on ‘the revelations of 
1927’ which reviews inter alia the memoirs of Prince Max of Baden, the 
Archduke Joseph, Sazonoff, Kerensky. H. W. C. D. 


On the tragic fate and laboured recovery of modern Austria the English 
reader is now fortunate in having to his hand a short survey, The Social 
Revolution in Austria, by Mr. C. A. Macartney (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1926). It is most attractively written, is pleasantly flavoured 
with acid humour, and has a bibliography. Though the author would 
naturally disclaim an attempt to describe all the political changes of the 
last six years, the very nature of the catastrophe and of its sequel yet makes 
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his account of the republic in its social evolution the more complete at a time 
when the interest of its internal history, for itself and others, so much 
outweighs that of its foreign affairs. His introductory chapters (‘The 
Dynasty ’, ‘The People’) succeed in bringing this evolution en rapport with 
the earlier rule of Francis Joseph, whose traditional absolutism is well 
brought out, as is the supra-national basis of the Habsburg monarchy; 
though it may be doubted whether the sheer ambition attributed to his 
first decade (pp. 14-15) was so much to blame for Austria’s rebuffs as 
political clumsiness. In the main body of Mr. Macartney’s book especial 
attention may be called to his sympathetic account of the peasantry and the 
difficulties of their relations with the socialized state, his estimate of the 
gains, real and apparent, of the advanced legislation of the republic and of 
the city state of Vienna, and his judgement on the strength and limitations 
of the social-democratic party. Mr. Macartney’s estimate of Austria’s 
future is wisely cautious and is tinged with gloom, for a complete Zollverein 
of all the Habsburg lands—however much to be desired economically by 
the core of the old monarchy—is far away. A few comments suggest them- 
selves. The political dissidence between Vienna and the rest of Austria 
recurs more than once in his pages, but it would hardly have exceeded the 
terms of reference set himself to discuss at some length what danger may 
be discerned for the future in the looseness, legal or practical, of the federal 
bond (exemplified in the slowness of communication with the west: from 
Vienna to Bregenz is a day’s journey and more by express) and the unhappy 
disparity between certain members of the Bund, such as between the 
capital and remote Vorarlberg, the‘ Lindchen’ of a recent social-democratic 
polemic. Mr. Macartney is curiously modest with regard to the utiliza- 
tion of Austria’s magnificent water-power, estimating it solely (as it seems) 
from the point of view of reduced imports of domestic and industrial 
coal. This, of course, is its primary application. But the future bids 
fair to hold even better prospects. Austria is a natural centre for the 
supply of energy to much of Germany and the Danubian plain. 
C. S. B. B. 


The herring meets the economic historian at a very early stage in his 
studies, and (especially if he is also an angler) he must occasionally have 
been intrigued by its celebrity. Dr. J. T. Jenkins’s book, The Herring and 
the Herring Fisheries (London: King, 1927), will answer a good many 
of his questions. It contains an account of the natural history of the 
herring, of its economic importance, and of the historical development of 
the principal herring fisheries, from the dark ages to the twentieth century. 
A description of its distribution and habits is necessary in order to under- 
stand how it was that the herring, like pepper, roused national passions and 
swam across the stage of international politics. But the chapters which are 
likely to be found most interesting by the historian are those in which the 
author describes the rise and decline of the different great centres of the 
herring fishing industry, its organization, and the policy pursued by govern- 
ments towards it. The subject is one of considerable importance. For the 
control of the herring fishery at the entrance to the Baltic was one of the 
economic foundations of the trade of the Hanseatic League, and readers of 
the economic pamphlets of the seventeenth century will not need to be 
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reminded of the importance ascribed to the herring in the economic rivalry 
between England and Holland, while the system of bounties established 
in 1728 and much extended in 1750 were an interesting and characteristic 
example of eighteenth-century mercantilism. The outlines of the story are 
familiar, but Dr. Jenkins adds new details, and brings together much in- 
formation that is not easily accessible. Altogether, he has written a useful 
and interesting book. R. H. T. 


Professor W. W. Jennings in A History of Economic Progress in the 
United States (London: Harrap, 1925) has followed the conventional 
arrangement of dividing the field of American economic history chrono- 
logically into five periods: the colonial period, 1492-1775; winning of 
political an. commercial independence, 1776-1815; expansion, 1816-60; 
war and recovery, 1861-1900; and the twentieth century. Under each 
of these periods he considers population and labour, agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, finance, tariff policy, banking and currency. In the 
last section he adds two chapters on the combination movement and 
conservation. His task has been largely that of collecting and reclassifying 
innumerable facts under these heads. Duplication has not been entirely 
avoided. The classifications have not been followed rigorously, but incon- 
sistency on this score has been offset by a competent index. It is inevitable 
insuch a vast field that errors in statements of fact should have been made, 
that apparently irrelevant facts should have been included, and that com- 
paratively important facts should have been omitted. The author has 
leaned heavily on other works in economic history, and it is unfortunate that 
he has not given more ample references. The bibliography is inadequate. 
The interpretations in most cases follow conventional lines, and in cases in 
which he advances his own interpretation the results are not particularly 
happy. The material is presented uncritically, and one is amazed, for 
example, to find it suggested that the Black Death (1348) ‘ swept away’ 
25,000,000 people (p. 23). H. A. I. 


In a small volume with 165 pages of text M. Henri Sée has summarized 
the main features of La Vie Economique de la France sous la Monarchie 
Censitaire, 1815-1848 (Paris : Alcan, 1927). His scheme, which covers the 
progress of agriculture, industrial evolution, the state of the working- 
classes, the labour movement, and the progress of commerce and affairs, 
does not leave room for much generalization or discussion and runs some 
risk of producing a mere enumeration of particulars, especially in the 
final chapter. It is not necessary to say that he is abreast of the mono- 
graph work and is conscious, as all students of nineteenth-century economic 
history must be, of the great gaps in monograph treatment which make 
the work of those who attempt synthesis so difficult, and make their critics 
ask whether the time for synthesis has arrived. Some technical points 
might be discussed. Was it generally true (p. 73) that spinning machinery 
came more quickly into the woollen than into the worsted (combed wool) 
industry ? If so, it is a reversal of the English story. On p.83 M. Sée repeats, 
after Levasseur, a statement about the origins of ready-made clothing 
shops which could be corrected from Franklin, Les magasins de nouveautés, 
which he does not use. There are other minor points. Specially interesting 
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for students of industrial evolution are the figures from the census of 185] 
which show that 124,000 grands entrepreneurs each employed on an average 
ten work-people, and that the average employment figure of 1,672,000 
masters (including the 124,000) was below 2:5. J. H.C. 


In Les Expériences Monétaires Contemporaines (Paris: Colin, 1926) 
M. George-Edgar Bonnet reviews the currency history of the chief countries 
during and since the late war. The introduction supplies the reader with 
a clear statement of classical monetary theory, and the second part of the 
book is devoted to the lessons which may be drawn from what has happened. 
M. Bonnet urges that it is a mistake to follow orthodox doctrine blindly 
or to embrace new views without careful examination. His main contention 
is that recent experience, if it is scientifically studied, will serve as a basis 
for a greater approximation to the truth. To begin with the assumption 
that there are immutable laws and then to force the facts to fit them seems 
to him to abandon the possibility of advancing our knowledge. His own 
attitude may be gathered from the fact that he considers Great Britain’s 
return to the gold standard has been justified and that the ‘ politique 
courageuse de |’Angleterre ’ deserves praise. But he finds all parties in 
France incapable of even understanding the elements of the problem and 
consequently unable to derive any profit from the lessons of experience. As 
to America, she has not clearly envisaged the consequences of a great 
creditor nation maintaining a strict protective system. J. F.R. 


In his History of Contempt of Court (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1927) Sir 
John C. Fox has accomplished a thorough piece of very competent work. 
His main theme is an attack on established doctrines in two points. He 
contends that in early times criminal contempt committed bya stranger out 
_ of court was not dealt with summarily, but was tried, like any other trespass, 
in the common law courts with a jury, unless the contempt were confessed ; 
and that such contempt was formerly punished by those courts with im- 
prisonment, which the offender could avoid upon making fine, and never 
by a pecuniary penalty in addition to imprisonment. Sir John, after an 
acute examination of all the evidence, has set up a case on both these points 
which appears to be unanswerable. He frankly acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to a manuscript of Solly-Flood on the history of the writ of habeas 
corpus, but he is equally frank in his criticism of some of Solly-Flood’s con- 
clusions. We have tested many of the learned author’s references to the 
year books and the abridgements and it is a real (and unfortunately a rare) 
pleasure to find that he handles them with skill, accuracy, and an appre- 
ciation of relative values. We have also investigated the Parliament Rolls 
and Statutes of the Realm and have found little to glean where he has 
reaped. His analysis of Almon’s case is one more proof of the facility with 
which undue credit has been given to historical analyses made by judges in 
many branches of our law. Here, an undelivered judgement of Wilmot C.J. 
was accepted much too tamely for more than a generation. No one realizes 
more strongly than the reviewer the high pressure at which judges work, 
and no one appreciates more the admirable way in which that work is 
in general done. But where the issue has depended on historical research, 
it has occasionally been at the mercy of something very like superficiality. 
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The authority attached to Wilmot C.J.’s view is all the more regrettable 
because procedure for contempt of court must, in order to be just, tread a 
striding-edge between the preservation of judicial dignity and the liberty 
of the subject. Sir John Fox has emphasized this with two felicitous 
quotations on his title-page. His book achieves the highest aim of legal 
history, the foundation of sane law reform. H. 


In the Campaigns in Palestine from Alexander the Great, being the 
Schweich Lectures of 1922 (London: Milford, for the British Academy, 
1927), the late Dr. Israel Abrahams gave a graphic sketch of the Holy 
Land as important out of all proportion to its size, not only as a buffer 
state between ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, but also between the 
Ptolemies and Seleucids and between Eastern and Western religions. He 
made it rich in suggestions rather than in details, for there were but three 
lectures. He began by emphasizing how Alexander’s line of invasion was 
the same road by which Paul spread his doctrines, and then concentrated 
on the story of Judas Maccabeus, his central hero and the saviour of 
Hebraism who made Paul’s preaching possible. He did not fail to show 
how Titus, Richard, and Allenby, each in turn, advanced over the same 
ground where Judas won his first triumphs, namely, the road from Jaffa 
by way of the Bethhorons to the north-west of Jerusalem ; but also how 
Allenby had another force coming from the south by Hebron near where 
Judas had a later triumph over Lysias. We have to complain that 
the map provided is quite inadequate: several places mentioned in the 
text are not shown, notably Paneion and Raphia, Hittin and Arsuf; the 
Bethhorons seem to lie on the plain, though every army from Joshua’s 
to Allenby’s—whose words are quoted in the text, ‘ The narrow passes 
from the plain to the plateau . . . have been fatal to many invading 
armies "—has there been engaged in hill-fighting. This is a stock grievance, 
and every reviewer has the right to insist that publishers must show the 
heights, however low relatively, which condition history, not only the great 
heights such as Carmel and Hermon, especially as Dr. Abrahams pointed 
out how the Syrian phalanx could not manceuvre on the hills. In this 
connexion he should also have pointed out that the Syrian Macedonians 
had greatly deteriorated and were poor soldiers in contrast with the 
Macedonians of Europe ; but he insisted clearly enough on the important 
part played in history by malaria. Many of his other suggestions are 
interesting, especially the derivation of ‘ horn ’ or ‘little horn’, as used by 
Daniel to indicate kings, from Asiatic-Macedonian coins. J. E. M. 


The last battle of Panipat in 1761 was so important in checking the 
progress of Maratha expansion, at the very moment when the English East 
India Company was emerging into political greatness, that original docu- 
ments concerning it are of special interest. Mr. H. G. Rawlinson has 
recently reprinted two, under the title An Account of the last Battle of 
Panipat (Bombay: Milford, 1926). One of them was written by Kasi 
Rai, a Hindu clerk in the service of the nawab of Oudh, and printed by 
Colonel Browne in the Asiatic Researches ; and the other is an extract from 
an autobiographical fragment by the great Maratha statesman, Nana 
Farnavis, which was translated by Colonel Briggs for the second volume of 
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the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. Both well deserved reprint- 
ing, as the records of eye-witnesses embodying vivid details of a tragic 
event ; and we are glad to see them thus made accessible. H. D. 


With laudable industry Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has elucidated the 
Alpine and Piedmontese campaigns of 1742-8 in his work, The Defence of 
Piedmont (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927). After careful studies of the 
ground he has been able to clear up disputed points of the mountain and 
coastal warfare, and his work is illustrated by excellent maps. Especially 
interesting are Maillebois’s arrangements for supply, detailed in Appen- 
dix B, and also his plans (pp. 207 seq.) for eluding the pressure of British sea- 
power at all possible places of his line of advance along the Italian Riviera. 
Perhaps more emphasis should be laid on the influence exerted by the 
British fleet, after its return to the Mediterranean in 1746, in hindering 
that marshal’s plan of invading Italy; this was always precarious if a 
hostile fleet threatened his communications with Nice, and placed him 
in an awkward situation at Mentone during the enforced retreat. 
Whether these campaigns much influenced that of Napoleon in 1796 is 
open to question; but he noted their defects and avoided them wherever 
possible, e. g. by exacting from the court of Turin the right to garrison 
Cuneo (Coni), thus gaining the Col di Tenda route and escaping the 
pressure of sea-power on his communications by the Riviera road. In 
the final estimate (p. 328) of the causes which conduced to the ending of 
that wearisome war the British successes of 1747 in the Bay of Biscay 
and consequent ruin of French commerce and finances should receive 
notice ; for they counterbalanced the effects of Saxe’s victories in the 
Netherlands and led to a virtual stalemate. J. H.R. 


Vol. iii, Part i, of Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812, 
edited by Mr. W. Wood (Toronto: Champlain Society, 1926), contains 
transcripts from archives, without introduction or notes or map, concerning 
the year 1814. The military operations are in two sections: the defence 
of the Niagara peninsula, and the counter-attacks upon the coast of Maine 
and Lake Champlain. This year practically all the troops engaged were 
regulars, there is hardly any mention of Indians, and very few Canadian 
militiamen served except the picked Glengarry corps; but signs are not 
lacking that the regulars were war-worn, having been brought over straight 
from France, and there are some complaints of bad behaviour and even 
desertion. The Americans are accused of wanton damage, yet not to the 
same extent as previously. The peninsula was well defended, the action 
at Lundy’s Lane being decisive, and although the attack on the American 
fortified landing-place at Fort Erie failed—General Drummond blamed for 
this de Watteville’s foreign corps—the invaders withdrew in the autumn. 
On the other side, we have an account of the Plattsburg disaster, Prevost’s 
retreat, which an American dispatch characterizes as precipitate and 
involving the loss of much material, Sir James Yeo’s expression of disgust 
at the premature hurrying of the naval force into action without time 
given for preparation and without the co-operation of the army, and much 
of the evidence and the finding of the court martial which sat next yeat 
at Portsmouth and upheld Yeo’s view. Two interesting letters are printed 
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which a certain Alicia Cockburn wrote home full of bitter remarks in abuse 
of Prevost and his staff, the sort of thing that illustrates local excitement 
and that one need not take too seriously : there is no note to explain why 
such private letters are among the archives. J. E. M. 


Most of the lectures contained in The Study of War (London : Longmans, 
1927), which Major-General Sir George Aston has edited, were delivered in 
the winter of 1925-6 for the Military Education Committee of the Univer- 
sity of London. The course was intended for civilian, not for professional 
audiences, and aimed at putting before its hearers the ideas now current 
in the fighting services about the functions which those services may be 
expected to perform in the defence of the Empire. Among the lectures 
Vice-Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond’s two on ‘ Sea Warfare ’ stand by them- 
selves, not only in their matter but in their manner. They contain an 
enormous amount of lucidly expressed and admirably compressed reasoning 
which no student of naval history can afford to neglect. His use of well- 
chosen and really apposite historical examples to support and illustrate 
his arguments is a model: whether he is discussing the difficulties of 
countering a naval defensive by naval action (pp. 66-7), explaining the 
relations of the different types of war-ships, and incidentally providing an 
answer to the question ‘ What is the use of the capital ship ? ’ (cf. pp. 54, 
Tl, and 105 ff.), or dealing with the defence of trade (pp. 86 ff.) or the 
possibility of pitting fleets against forts, he is clear in statement and cogent 
in argument. None of the other lectures approach his in grasp of principle 
or in expression, but the value of the volume is enhanced by the inclusion 
in it of two other pieces. In the shorter of these, ‘ What should we teach 
about War?’ Mr. G. F. Bridge puts forward some sane and judicious sug- 
gestions of great interest. In the other, Sir Charles Oman makes a vigorous 
and effective ‘ Defence of Military History ’ against the so-called ‘ evolu- 
tionary ’ school of historians whose views reach their reductio ad absurdum 
in the dictum that ‘ if Bonaparte had not been Bonaparte, Moreau would 
have been’. Sir Charles Oman, without misrepresenting or distorting the 
views he is combating, is able by a wealth of examples to show how mis- 
leading they are, amounting virtually to a denial of the importance and 
influence of personality. In military and naval history least of all can this 
factor be eliminated. One might as well try to eliminate from the study 
of war the influence of the factor which Clausewitz has described as friction, 
the thousand and one unforeseen and unforeseeable chances which, as he 
says, ‘ distinguish real war from war on paper ’ and have frequently deter- 
mined the fate of battles or campaigns, such as the flooding of the river 
Scrivia which brought Desaix back to Marengo to save the battle Napoleon 
had lost. Generals and admirals are limited and conditioned by the train- 
ing, equipment, and administration of the forces at their disposal, but it is 
the exceptional man who triumphs over his circumstances and produces 
exceptional results. 


Under the title of The Indecisiveness of Modern War and other Essays 
(London: Bell, 1927) Professor J. Holland Rose has collected together 
a number of his recent essays and lectures. They provide a varied bill of 
fare, ranging from ‘ Plans of Invasion of the British Isles’, ‘ The Influence of 
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Sea-power on Indian History (1746-1802) ’, and ‘The British Title to Malta’ 
to ‘The State of Nelson’s Fleet before Trafalgar’, this last a short but 
interesting account of the attention paid by Nelson to keeping his ships’ 
crews in good physical condition. These essays contain many suggestive and 
interesting points, but along with them a good many rather too positive 
pronouncements on controversial points to command general approval. 
One feels, however, that adverse criticism should be tempered by the 
recollection that within the limits available Dr. Holland Rose has hardly 
space to deal fully with some of the big topics he tackles; with more 
room he might have been able to develop his arguments more fully or 
produce more evidence in support of them. In the article on ‘Plans of 
Invasion ’, for example, he omits the 1692 campaign, a much more definite 
attempt at invasion than 1690, when no army had been provided to profit 
by the success of the French fleet at Beachy Head ; he also overlooks the 
military aspect of the question, and does not bring out the connexion 
between the strength of the military opposition to be overcome after a 
successful landing and the chances of effecting a surprise. The bigger the 
force needed the harder it is for it to evade or to escape notice during 
the preparation period. Perhaps the most useful and valuable thing in the 
book is the essay dealing with Duckworth’s failure at Constantinople in 
1807, the lessons of which were so lamentably overlooked in 1915. It is 
interesting that both Duckworth and his second in command, Louis, were 
emphatic on ‘ the impossibility of reducing Constantinople by naval force 
alone’ (p. 176), but it is curious that Dr. Holland Rose should not have 
mentioned that the worst feature of the situation was that plenty of 
British troops were at the time available in Sicily, but were wasted shortly 
afterwards on the futile and ill-advised operations of 1807 against Rosetta 
and Alexandria. On the highly contentious articles from which the volume 
is named, one on naval war, one on land war, it may suffice to record the 
verdict ‘not proven’. In the former Dr. Holland Rose himself admits 
(p. 15) that the evidence for Jutland is incomplete and then proceeds to 
base some quite technical arguments upon it, while in the second he is 
clearly arguing on inadequate evidence and many of his data are inaccurate. 
Now that the British Official History has reached 1915, such statements as 
that the gas attack of 22 April 1915 took place ‘ on the slopes of Hill 60’ 
(p. 40) and that the advance at Neuve Chapelle ‘failed before the 
German counter-attack ’ (p. 39) can be seen to need correction. 
C. T. A. 


In the Austro-Hungarian series of the Carnegie Foundation’s Economic 
and Social History of the World War two further issues (Vienna : Hélder- 
Pichler-Tempsky A.-G., 1926) have appeared, Dr. Hans Loewenfeld- 
Russ’s Die Regelung der Volksernthrung im Kriege and Volksgesundheit im 
Krieg, the latter a work in two volumes consisting of short essays by 
specialists and edited by Professor Clemens Pirquet. Both deal with 
matters somewhat outside the normal scope of this review, though Dr. 
Loewenfeld-Russ’s introductory chapters on the economic activity, 
before the war, of the old monarchy, its productivity in food and drink, 
and the interaction of Austria and Hungary form a handy summary for 
reference. Dr. Pirquet’s book is perhaps even remoter from our theme, 
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yet the special studies of the spread of certain diseases peculiarly encouraged 
bya state of war (among them syphilis, typhoid, and dysentery) are of more 
than local or temporary application. C.8. B. B. 


Professor R. E. Zachrisson continues his studies of various types of 
English place-names. In Namn och Bygd, xiv. 51-64, he deals with river- 
names containing the Germanic root geb, suggesting ‘ giving, fertility ’, 
which he finds in various river-names which lie behind Ivel, Yeovil, Northill, 
Yelden, Givendale, &c. In English Place-names and River-names containing 
the Primitive Germanic Roots Vis, Vask (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 
1926) he tries to solve the problem of the origin of the much-discussed 
Ouse, the Wiske, the common dialect word wish, and the many English 
place-names beginning with Wash- and ending with -was or -wash. In 
Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamenforschung, ii. 134-47, he deals with various groups 
of river-names, including the well-known Ree, Ray, Rye- type, and discusses 
the element sciete, ‘ nook, corner ’, which he finds in many names of places, 
including the very common Cockshoot or Cockshot scattered up and down 
the country-side. All the various discussions include much evidence of 
a comparative character made available by the work of the English Place- 
name Survey and its helpers, either directly or indirectly. A. M. 


The Place-Names of the County of Surrey, written by David Hopwood 
for the Annals of the University of Stellenbosch, vol. iv (Capetown : Natio- 
nale Pers, 1926), is a book of varying merit. The author appears to have a 


fairly sound knowledge of Old English grammar and phonetic laws, and he 
frequently cites parallel examples from the Saxon charters and from other 
counties. On the other hand, his bibliography is by no means complete, 
and in consequence he has omitted a considerable number of interesting 
names for which early forms could have been found had all the printed 
material now available for the county been consulted. In a few other cases 
his etymologies, based on comparatively late records, are disproved by 
existing forms in documents of a much earlier date. Wrong identifications 
are not numerous, for the writer has made good use of that valuable store 
of information, the Victoria County History, but one or two may be noted : 
Htheredeshyd, which is the later Queenhithe, London, is assigned to Rother- 
hithe, while Hunewaldesham, cited under Windlesham, is the earliest form 
of the lost manor of Hundulsham in Weybridge. Occasionally Mr. Hop- 
wood’s etymologies differ from those suggested by other scholars. Thus in 
Croydon he sees the Welsh crug, ‘ barrow’, rather than the Old English 
croh, ‘ saffron’, and Gatton he construes ‘gaps’ town’ instead of ‘ goat 
farm’. Guildford he derives from an Old English *Gyldan ford, ‘ Gylda’s 
ford’, though he gives the earliest spelling ‘ Gyldeforda’ from Alfred’s 
Will, while for Seale he prefers the Old English sealh, ‘ willow ’, to sele, 
‘house’. The explanation of the county name Suthrige as ‘ south ridge’ 
is hardly admissible phonetically ; it represents more probably a tribal 
name, as has been suggested by McClure and others. Mr. Hopwood might 
have mentioned the theory that the Suthrige were originally an offshoot of 
the East Saxons, who crossed the Thames at Southwark and later spread 
slowly south. Southwark, as his earliest form shows, means ‘ the fort of the 
people of Surrey’. For the majority of names dealt with, however, his 
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conclusions are probably correct, but his interpretations of some of the 
more difficult names, e. g. Leatherhead, are not very convincing. He is 
inclined to overrate the Celtic element in the county, many of the names 
which he traces to a British source being explicable from Old English roots. 
The material is arranged topographically, the names being grouped under 
the old hundreds, but it is a pity that Mr. Hopwood did not distinguish 
the parish names by heavy type or some other method. J. E.G. 


Monsieur A. Vincent in his Les Noms de Lieux de la Belgique (Bruxelles : 
Librairie Générale, 1927) summarizes a great deal of information with 
regard to a large number of Belgian place-names, giving many early forms 
and etymological explanations. The first part of the book deals with the 
various types of structure found in place-names in Belgium, and with the 
various phonological changes which have affected their development ; the 
next considers the share taken by Celtic, Latin, and German-speaking 
peoples in the fashioning of the place-nomenclature ; while the last section 
deals with the various topographical, social, and religious ideas which have 
given rise to place-names. The place-name material for Belgium, like that 
for France, is often of a very ancient character, preserved in very early 
cartularies, and at times rouses the envy of the English place-name 
student, favourably though he may be situated in this respect as compared 
with, let us say, the student of Scandinavian place-names. Occasionally 
the names quoted are useful as having a bearing on difficult English place- 
names. Otrange, earlier Wotheringes, furnishes what may be a useful 
parallel for the difficult Kentish Wateringbury, earlier Wotringeberia, 
Wofringa byras of Birch, no. 1132. The development of Addingahem to 
Adeghem provides an interesting parallel to the curious development of 
such names as English Kenningham to a pronunciation such as kenigem. 
Hove is the same as the familiar, but as a place-name very rare, Hove in 
Sussex, from the Germanic hof, ‘court, dwelling’. As suggested recently 
by Dr. Schram, the Belgian Mespelaere (Mespilarios in 899), from the Latin 
mespilarius, ‘ medlar-tree’, may furnish the clue to the difficult English 
Misperton, if there was in Old English a loan-word from the same Latin 
original, of which we have otherwise no trace. It is clear that here we 
have a rich quarry, as yet only very imperfectly worked. A. M. 


Mr. J. S. Furley has edited separately the Anglo-French custumal 
known as The Ancient Usages of the City of Winchester (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1927), which was appended to his ‘ Winchester Records ’ noticed in 
this Review, with slight rectifications of text and notes, a translation, and 
a good introduction and glossary, the last prepared by Professor Patchett 
of Southampton. As one of the oldest and most interesting of its class, 
the Winchester custumal fully deserved separate treatment. The transla- 
tion grapples successfully with the difficulties of the text; and the only 
criticism to which it seems open is that iurez; ‘ sworn’; which is stated of 
a number of bodies and officers, is in every case translated ‘jurats’. It 
has been customary and is convenient to reserve this Anglicized form of 
the Latin iwrati for the sworn bodies of twelve or twenty-four (at Win- 
chester the latter) in whom the government of most medieval English 
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boroughs was mainly vested. The manuscript of the custumal is thought 
to be of a date about 1275. It no doubt incorporates much older rules, 
but the editor rather exaggerates its want of logical arrangement, and the 
inference from certain omissions in a wretched fifteenth-century transla- 
tion, that an earlier Anglo-French version must have existed, does not 
seem altogether safe. The common seal of Winchester is so little known 
that the photograph of that attached to the custumal is a valuable feature 
of the edition, though it is sadly broken; and our eyes at all events cannot 
see a single letter of the legend : SIGILL: CIVIVM WINTONIENSIVM, which is said 
to surround the figure of the city gate on the obverse of the seal. J. T. 


The Book of Examinations, 1601-2, edited by R. C. Anderson (Southamp- 
ton: Cox & Sharland for the Southampton Record Society, 1926), contains 
material corresponding to the Examinations and Depositions published by 
the society in 1914. Among the topics dealt with in the valuable introduc- 
tion are the many activities of Richard Cornellius, mayor of Southampton 
in 1601-2, the last years of the Spanish war, and the piratical voyages of 
Sir Anthony and Sir Thomas Sherley. The appendix contains a list of 
vessels belonging to Southampton in the years 1570 to 1603, compiled from 
the Port Books and other sources: among them is the John Evangelist 
disguised in two Port Books as John of Angelest. Piracy by Englishmen, 
Dunkirkers, and Spaniards isthe subject of several depositions. A flagrant 
offender was Captain Thomas Tomkins, who in the spring of 1602 took a 
French ship near Malta and plundered a Venetian ship off Cyprus: on 
returning to Southampton he impudently sent a large part of the booty to 
the lord admiral, who kept it for some time, but ultimately disgorged it with 
the exception of some Spanish coin. Tomkins was specially mentioned 
in a royal proclamation against pirates and some of his associates were 
hanged. He himself is said to have fled to Wales, reappearirg in 1610, when 
he approached the king with a petition. James, however, remembered his 
name and put him under arrest. He was condemned to death, but was 
reprieved almost at once, probably obtaining his freedom by paying com- 
pensation. The fishing industry is often mentioned; even in war time 
(1602) Newfoundland dried fish was taken by the Ellinor to Oporto. Many 
depositions relate to the keeping of the peace between neighbours or to 
cases of felony such as horse-stealing (pp. 31, 56) and the theft of a cloak 
at Trinity Fair (p. 40). National jealousy comes out in the quarrel between 
Richard Jones and a couple of sailors, who untied his green silk garters as 
he lay asleep in an alehouse. When Jones said he was a Welshman, one of 
the sailors said ‘ he thought soe that he was a wellshman and further said 
there was neufer] non but knaves and traytors that came out of that 
Countrie’. It is hardly surprising that after this Jones drew his sword. 
A noteworthy use of the word Fleming is found on pp. 21 and 23; it is 
applied to ‘ Peter Johnson of Embden in Eastfrizlande ’ and even to ‘ John 
Hyer of bargen in norway ’. Useful details are given on pp. 42-3 as to the 
carrier between Southampton and London, and ‘John Leame of plewmouthe 
postman ’ is mentioned on p. 62. C. A.J. 8. 


Early Holborn and the Legal Quarter of London, by E. Williams (London : 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1927), is a sumptuous book, containing a minute study 
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of the topography of an important part of London. The author, with 
laudable energy, has collected from many sources, printed and manuscript, 
every document that he could find bearing upon the history of the many 
properties existing in that district and on the way in which each of them 
passed to their successive owners. The body of documents, so collected, 
form an important contribution to our knowledge of the topography of 
London, and will be of great use to any student interested in the history of 
the chancery and the various inns or hospicia connected with that office. 
They will also throw light on the story of the several inns of court, and of 
the town-houses of men of importance. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
the author should have thought himself compelled to print translations of 
his documents rather than texts in the original language ; and it may 
be suggested that it is scarcely worth while to print new versions of 
calendars published by the master of the rolls or the corporation of London. 
If it was impossible to print full translations or transcripts of these docu- 
ments, all that was needed was a reference to the calendars used, which 
are easily accessible. The comments on the documents which form a great 
part of the volumes are not always satisfactory, and contain much un- 
supported conjecture. His treatment of the so-called inns of chancery 
suggests that he has not mastered the nature of the chancery and does not 
understand that until the end of the fifteenth century the chancery was 
far more important as the general secretariat of the government than as 
a court of equity. If he had had the opportunity of reading the article! 
recently published by Professor Tout on ‘ The Household and its Disintegra- 
tion ’, he would have seen that he must either undertake the difficult task 
of upsetting Professor Tout’s conclusions, or that he must reform his 
own theories on the matter. Had he even understood the implications of 
the ordinance of the chancery, of which he has printed a partial translation 
in his first volume, he would have seen that there were great difficulties 
in his way. It may be as well to point out here that there is no reason to 
doubt that the ordinance in question is really the ordinance of 12 Richard II. 
The text printed in the Hargrove manuscript (see Orders in Chancery, 
G. W. Sanders, 1845) contains names, as Mr. Williams has seen, that cannot 
be earlier than 1415. But the passages containing these names are obvious 
interpolations. It is not necessary to go farther into the matter. The value 
of the book, regarded as a collection of documents, is considerable. The 


author’s comments require careful examination before they can be 
accepted. C.G.C. 


General editors of local societies who find a difficulty in obtaining com- 
petent editors for their publications will view with some envy the Guide 
to Archives and other Collections of Documents relating to Surrey (London : 
Surrey Record Society, nos. xxiii, xxiv, xxvi, 1925, 1926, 1927) which 
Messrs. Hilary Jenkinson and M. 8. Giuseppi have planned, and with which 
they have made an excellent start. Mr. Jenkinson contributes an introduc- 
tion explaining the scheme and enumerating in logical order the chief 
natural groups of archives which contain material for the Surrey historian, 
the enumeration of artificial collections, which will also be dealt with, being, 
for obvious reasons, deferred. The first and most important part of the 


1 Essays in History presented to Reginald Lane Poole, p. 46. 
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task which the society has set itself, a guide to the documents in the 
Public Record Office likely to be of service to the Surrey historian, has been 
executed by Mr. Giuseppi. It is a skilful abbreviation and adaptation of 
his official Guide to meet local needs, extensive references to Surrey 
material in the various classes of documents being given in smaller type. 
Its usefulness would have been increased by an index of these classes. 
For the Parish Records of the present administrative county the society 
has had placed at its disposal the exhaustive lists compiled by Miss 
D. L. Powell for the Records Committee of the Surrey County Council, 
partly based on older returns from the parish councils themselves, but 
completed by personal inspection and inquiry and extended to the records 
in ecclesiastical custody. About a sixth of the parishes have registers 
earlier than 1558 and those of a fourth more begin in the next twenty 
years. The other ancient records are nearly all later. Mortlake, for 
instance, seems to have the only sixteenth-century vestry minute book. 
In regard to the general introduction, it would not be fair to criticize 
Mr. Jenkinson for failing to anticipate Mr. Stewart Brown’s recognition 
of the Cheshire Plea Rolls as true county court records, but he should 
have been aware that quarter sessions records have been published in 
a good many more than ‘ one or two counties ’, and among parish records 
he does not mention the township book, of which at least one example 
is in print. J. T. 


The late Dr. G. H. West, a clergyman who began life as a student of 
architecture in the chambers of Viollet-le-Duc and E. M. Barry, was well 
qualified to instruct the general reader in his Gothic Architecture in England 
and France (London: Bell, 1927), which has deservedly reached a second 
edition. It is moderate in size, well illustrated (with a preference in France 
for examples from Normandy), clearly expressed, and comprehensive. The 
antiquarian points of interest, the influence of local materials on style, and 
that of national characteristics upon the art of building are some of the 
points on which Dr. West dwells. His book is a worthy rival to such earlier 
volumes as Parker’s Elements, and would stimulate a young student of 
history. E. W. W. 


The third volume of The Diary of a Country Parson: The Rev. James 
Woodforde (London : Milford, 1927) covers the years 1788 to 1792, and is 
as admirably edited and annotated by Mr. John Beresford as the two 
earlier volumes already noticed in this Review. The tone of the diary is 
unchanged. The life which it records is incomparably serene. Hardly 
a ripple of the great events then agitating Europe touched this quiet, 
self-absorbed Norfolk parish. Woodforde’s daily round of duty and 
social engagements, his large meals, his sports and charities are faith- 
fully recorded, and they were all typically English. At the close of 1792 
he wrote in his diary, ‘ Dinner to day, boiled pork and a rost goose. . . . 
Revolution clubbs every where much suppressed and constitutional 
societies daily increasing all over the kingdom. Levelling principles and 
equality almost discarded.’ Thus the clash of world forces found at last 
a faint echo at Weston parsonage. G. B. H. 


1 Ante, xxxix. 468; xli. 634. 
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English Women in Life and Letters (London: Milford, 1926) states in 
its opening sentence that it is intended to describe the lives of English 
women during the last two hundred years. As a matter of fact, however, 
it covers the period 1650-1850, beginning with Dorothy Osborne writing 
letters to Temple in the intervals of looking after a peevish parent and 
ending with Charlotte Bronté finding it a whole-time job to assist the 
Rev. Mr. Nicholls with his Sunday schools and parish teas. It thus 
excludes the last three-quarters of a century during which the status of 
women has radically altered, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s assertion, 
based on an experience which included Constantinople, that ‘ there is no 
part of the world where our sex is treated with so much contempt as in 
England’, has ceased to be even approximately true. The authors, 
Messrs. M. Phillips and W. 8. Tomkinson, do not discuss this or any other 
generalization, preferring to allow their witnesses to tell their stories them- 
selves. This method has its limitations, but it has produced a very readable 
book, a feature of which is its excellent illustrations. One of these quotes 
Pope’s lines on Lady Suffolk but applies them to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. It is true that Pope wrote a celebrated couplet on Lady Mary, 
but it was in strangely different terms. R. R. 8. 


In the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October 1925- 
June 1926, vol. lix (Boston, 1926), will be found several papers of some 
interest. ‘A seventeenth-century letter of marque’ contains an inde- 
pendent account of Sir Kenelm Digby’s expedition of 1628, based mainly 
on Venetian authorities. ‘ Peter Thatcher on Bunker Hill’ compares his 
original report with the alterations made in it by the Massachusetts com- 
mission of safety. ‘What has become of the Portraits of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette?’ deals with a conundrum to which careful research has 
been unable to find an answer. Mr. Ford produces ‘Some Letters of 1775’, 
which illustrate both sides of the quarrel with England in moderate 
language and with interesting social connexions. Professor Munro deals 
with ‘Grey Solon Du Lutti, King of the Voyageurs’, a leader among the 
pioneers of the West. Professor Abbott writes on ‘James Bloxham, 
Farmer’, the first farm manager of Mount Vernon, brought out by 
Washington to assist in putting his estates in order. ‘ Colonial Commerce 
in 1774-76’ tells the story of the adventures of one Captain employed 
by a single firm from 1774 to January 1777. ‘ Lincoln’s Method of ending 
the Civil War’, by Professor Pearson, deals with his methods of thought 
and work in a great crisis. Lastly, in ‘Sir Charles Vaughan’s Viaticum, 
1826’, Professor Morison publishes from the All Souls manuscripts the 
diary of a journey from Washington to Niagara Falls and back by the 
British minister to the United States 1825-35. H. E. E. 


_ The object of Dr. K. Rothenbiicher’s philosophico-historical treatise, 
Uber das Wesen des Geschichtlichen und die Gesellschaftlichen Gebilde (Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1926), is to answer the question posed in the preface: ‘ What 
do we actually mean when we say that the Past—or anything belonging to 
the Past—reaches forward to the Future or that the Present leads back to 
the Past ?” The author’s arguments and his general view of the compass 
of history are of the modern Tiibingen school, not yet familiar to English 
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students ; but a great many of his remarks and criticisms are independent 
of his own philosophy, and the work is highly stimulating to thought. 
After a general sketch of the meaning we attach to present and past, the 
writer considers in order the family, the nation, the state, and the church 
as exemplifying union among human beings and societies; then the 
political party, culture, the idea of justice and right, social life, &c. The 
chapters on identity or continuity of states and churches are full of sug- 
_ gestive matter. The third division of the book (Zusammenfassende Dar- 
lequngen) is most to be recommended to the reader who wishes to see the 
main theses of the work set forth as clearly as the nature of the subject 
permits: whatever is historical has present-day existence in so far as it 
exists in modern minds. The historian can trace the action of forces in 
combination or opposition, to bring about a certain result ; but this can 
never amount to a recognition of his own part in securing that result. ‘He 
cannot look over his own shoulder.’ A. G. 


Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s inaugural lecture, The Present Position of 
History (London: Longmans, 1927), is full of good things, both on the 
development of the Cambridge history school and upon history as a pursuit. 
The author of Clio might be expected to stress the imaginative and poetic 
side of the historian, but he offered an eirenicon, too, to the champions of 
scientific method. Perhaps none of the happy sayings of the lecture was 
more striking than the tribute to Sir Walter Scott, as the reinspirer of 
history. C. 


Dr. Ernest Barker, as the first to hold the chair of Political Science at 
Cambridge, makes his inaugural lecture, The Study of Political Science and 
its Relation to Cognate Studies (Cambridge: University Press, 1928), not 
only a definition of his subject and a programme of the duties of its pro- 
fessor, but also an appraisement of its various tendencies and of elements 
philosophic, historic, scientific, which go to form it. The weight of the 
thought is revealed rather than hidden by the grace of the phrase in the 
lecture, which exemplifies once more the saying he quotes, yaAema 7a KaAd. 
It is a happy augury for the new chair: ‘the quiet hodden-grey of philo- 
sophy endures.’ D. 


More practical in its theme and bolder, perhaps rasher, in its theoretical 
élan is the Creighton Lecture, History and Citizenship (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1928), delivered by Dr. C. Grant Robertson at the London School 
of Economics. The vice-chancellor of Birmingham University sees in the 
present one of those epochs of rapid change and innovation which from time 
to time transform civilization. It is in the wise transmutation of old factors 
and their reassortment along with the vivifying new that he sees the means 
of continued progress in the new era; and he stresses, as does Professor 
Barker, from a very different point of view, the value of liberty and self- 
government among those elder factors. D. 


Tt has been given to few foreigners to hold such a place in an English 
university and the English world of learning as Sir Paul Vinogradoff, and 
It is, perhaps, this aspect of him, the inspiring teacher and leader, no less 
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than the profoundly learned investigator, that strikes the reader most 
forcibly in the Warden of New College’s admirable Paul Vinogradoff : a 
Memoir (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927). But Mr. Fisher does equal 
justice to the Russian patriot and statesman, the cosmopolitan linguist, 
“der Mann der alle Rechte kennt und alle Sprachen spricht’; and, most 
important of all, he conveys to the reader the greatness of the man, built 
on a heroic scale. E. 


In reprinting from the Bulletin de la Section Historique de V Académie 
Roumaine, vol. xii, four commemorative discourses of the years 1923-5, 
under the title Quatre Figures Frangaises en Lumiére Roumaine (Bucarest : 
Cultura Nationala, 1925), Professor N. Jorga presents through the skilful 
translation of Mlle. Ileana Zara to a now indifferent occidental world 
generous appreciations of two well-known and one little-known Frenchmen 
of the last century, distinguished inter alia for their sympathy with the 
struggling Roumanian cause : Michelet, Quinet, and Paul Bataillard. The 
least famous did, of course, the most practical work. These three sketches 
are preceded by a graceful commemoration of Renan. But the proof- 
reading has nodded rather too often for a text of only 37 pages: thus 
‘parte’ for ‘parle’ (p. 28), ‘inartaines’ for ‘incertaines’ (p. 33), 
‘lumanité’ (p. 34), ‘ dans [la] capitale ’ (p. 36), ‘alestraite’ for ‘ abstraite’ 
(p. 52), and ‘ n’est ’ for ‘ m’est’ (ibid.). The present reprint also comprises 
M. M. C. Soutzo’s Contribution 4’ Etude des Poids et des Monnaies Antiques. 
C. 8. B. B. 


The papers read at the Byzantine congress of Bucharest in 1924, of 
which a summary has been already published and reviewed,! have been 
issued in full in vol. xi of the Bulletin de la Section Historique of the 
Roumanian Academy (Bucarest : Cultura Nationala, 1924). The historical 
subjects treated include The Attempt of the Arabs to conquer Asia Minor, 
by Sir William Ramsay; Un Duc Byzantin du xi® Siécle : Katakalon Kékau- 
ménos, by Professor N. Banescu; Les Origines del Iconoclasme, by Professor 
N. Jorga ; Ueber die Morlaken und ihren Ursprung, by Dr. Silviu Dragomir ; 
Manuel II. Paléologue et les Rois d Aragon, by M. Constantin Marinesco ; 
and L’Origine des Comnénes, by M.G. Murnu. The rest deal chiefly with 
art. W. M. 


A well-planned bibliography is one of the chief needs of the student in 
any department of history, and Mr. Norman H. Baynes deserves our thanks 
for the excellent one he has, with the assistance of several other scholars, 
provided in The Early Church and Social Life in the Historical Associa- 
tion Leaflets (London : Bell, 1927). The division is logical and the brief 
introductory comments on each section of the subject are illuminating. 
The pamphlet is easy to find one’s way about in. Perhaps more frequent 
appraisements of the separate works might have been given. F. 


1 Ante, xli. 645. 
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